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OPERA BY HANSON © 
AND STOKES CHOSEN 
BY METROPOLITAN 


“Merry Mount,” Three-Act 
Work in English, with 
Locale in Colonial New 
England, Will Be Given 
World-Premiere by Gatti- 
Casazza in 1931-32 — 
Composer Describes His 
Score, in Exclusive Inter- 
view with Musica, AMER- 
ica, as Melodious 


NEW American opera, in three 

acts, “Merry Mount,” with a score 
by Howard Hanson, a libretto in En- 
glish by Richard L. Stokes, and with its 
locale in colonial New England, has 
been accepted by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, according to an- 
nouncement made last week by the 
opera house authorities. The work will 
probably be produced in the season 
1931-32. 

Dr. Hanson, a former holder of a 
fellowship at the American Academy 
in Rome, is director of the Eastman 
School of Music, president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, and 
organizer and conductor of the Amer- 
ican Composers’ concert series given 
annually in Rochester, N. Y. This will 
be Dr. Hanson’s first opera, though he 
is well-known as composer of orches- 
tral and choral works. 

Mr. Stokes is music critic of the New 
York Evening World. He wrote the 
libretto of a one-act opera by Isaac 
Van Grove, “The Music Robber,” based 
on an episode in the life of Mozart, 
which was produced in St. Louis a half- 
dozen years ago. 


Composer Describes Music 


ROCHESTER, April 20.—Dr. Howard 
Hanson, composer and director of the 
Eastman School of Music, took a few 
minutes from the many duties to de- 
scribe his opera to his MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA Visitor. 

“Of course, you already know that it 
is a tragedy of New England. Merry 
Mount was a Cavalier settlement on the 
spot where Quincy, Mass., now stands, 
and was a colony founded by a group 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Liege Festival Jury Picks Work 
by Wagenaar to Represent U.S. 











In the Famous Music Library of Paul Hirsch in Frankfort, Germany: the Jury of 


the International Society for Contemporary Music. 


From Left to Right, CG. Fran- 


cesco Malipiero (Italy), Paul A. Pisk (Austria), Jacques Ibert (France), Max 
Butting (Germany) and Erwin Schulhoff (Czechoslovakia). Standing, Dr. Edward 
J. Dent (England), President of the Society 


RANKFORT, Germany, April 10.— 

Meeting in this city March 15-18, the 
jury of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music gathered to select 
the works to be performed at its an- 
nual festival, to take place at Liége, 
Belgium, from September 1 to 8 next. 
The program is to consist of two sym- 
phonic concerts, two chamber music 
concerts and one choral concert. 

American music lovers will be inter- 
ested to learn that the jurors chose as 
the work with which to represent 
America Bernard Wagenaar’s Sinfoni- 
etta, which had its premiere in New 
York on Jan. 16 at a New York Phil- 
hamonic-Symphony concert under Men- 
gelberg. 

The jury examined the works sub- 
mitted to it by the various sections of 
the society in many countries. The 
meetings were held in the music library 
of Paul Hirsch, a prominent business 
man, who is also a great art patron. 
His library is a veritable treasure 
trove, containing some 20,000 works, 
among them such valuable works as 
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Stokowski for New York, Toscanini for Philadelphia, 


in Brief Exchange of Batons Next Season 


Arturo Toscanini and Leopold Stokowski will exchange batons for a 
period of two weeks early next season. 
delphia Orchestra while the latter takes his place at the head of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, from Nov. 10 to 23. 
will arrive in New York two weeks earlier than originally planned, in 
order to conduct his full period of sixteen weeks with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. The conductor to lead the first five weeks’ concerts of this 
orchestra, beginning Oct. 2, will be announced shortly. 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony’s schedule is as follows: Toscanini will 


| 


The former will lead the Phila- 
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Toscanini 
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BHU 


The remainder 


conduct during the period from Nov. 24 to Jan. 18, and Feb. 23 to April 
19; and Bernardino Molinari from Jan. 18 to Feb. 23. 
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the first edition of Monteverdi’s 
“Scherzi musicali” and Book IV of the 
same master’s “Madrigali,” as well as 
a first edition of Palestrina. Maestro 
Malipiero accompanied by his wife and 
Max Butting were guests in the Hirsch 
home. 

The choral concert will be given over 
to the presentation of Szymanowski’s 
“Stabat Mater,” representation to 
Poland. Announcement will be made 
later of the other works chosen by the 
jury for the various programs. 

W. A. 





Lauber Composition Award Won by 
Albert Craig 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—By an 
unanimous decision of the Committee 
of Judges the Carl F. Lauber Music 
Award for 1930 has been given to 
Albert Craig of Fort Washington, Pa., 
for an overture for orchestra, “Ma- 


zeppa.” The committee of judges con- 
sisted of Henry Gordon Thunder, 
chairman; Nicholas Douty and H. 


Alexander Matthews. The winner of 
the award is less than twenty-one years 
of age. He is a graduate of the Penn 
Charter School, and at present is a 
student in the Combs Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music. Honorable 
mention was given to Delphine Desio 
for a Sonata for ’cello and piano. 





Casella Composing New Opera on 
Gozzi Play 


Rome, April 15.—Alfredo Casella is 
composing an opera, “The Serpent 
Woman,” the second act of which is 
already completed. The text is an adap- 
tation of a Carlo Gozzi play. 


EXTEND CONTRACT 
OF GATTI-CASAZZA 
UNTIL MAY, 1935 


Metropolitan’s Board of Di- 
rectors Lengthen Tenure 
of Impresario Two Addi- 
tional Years—Otto H. 
Kahn, President, in Letter 
of Notification, Praises 
General Manager — Ed- 
ward Ziegler’s Contract as 
Assistant Manager Extend- 
ed for Like Period 


IULIO GATTI-CASAZZA’S con- 

T tract as general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera has been extended 
two additional years, or until May, 
1935. The lengthening of his tenure 
was announced on April 13, when a 
letter from Otto H. Kahn, president 
and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, was made public. Mr. Kahn, 
besides making this important an- 
nouncement, took the occasion to con- 
vey to the impresario and his asso- 
ciates the appreciation and thanks of 
the board for their resourcefulness in 
overcoming successfully “impeding cir- 
cumstances which tested the organiza- 
tion in the season now coming to a 
close.” 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza subsequently an- 
nounced that he has prolonged the con- 
tract of Edward Ziegler as assistant 
general manager for the same period. 
Mr. Gatti spoke of Mr. Ziegler as his 
“very able and faithful collaborator for 
many years.” Mr. Ziegler joined the 
opera company staff in 1916. 

Complete plans for next season, Mr. 
Gatti said, will be made public after 
the opera tour, which ends on May 
13 in Rochester. Next winter’s twen- 
ty-four weeks’ season will open on 
Oct. 27. 

Mr. Kahn, in his comments on this 
year’s opera season, took occasion to 
note such unexpected obstacles as the 
indisposition of several prominent ar- 
tists, which necessitated recasting, and 
the economic depression which, he 
stated, did not seriously affect at- 


(Continued on page 19) 











Philadelphia Orchestra 
Admits First Woman 
Player 


PHILADELPHIA, April 15.—Two 
of the new members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra for next sea- 
son will be Edna Phillips, harp- 
ist, and Robert Bloom, oboe. 
Miss Phillips will be the first 
woman to be a member of the 
orhestra. She is an artist pupil 
of the Curtis Institute, and will | 
take the place of Vincent Fanelli, | 
resigned. Mr. Bloom is at present | 
a member of the Curtis Institute | 
Orchestra. W. R. M. 
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FEDERATED MUSIC CLUBS SET NEW GOALS 


PU UST Ecce ce 


National Board, in Charles- 
ton Meeting, Stresses Need 
of Music in Colleges— 
Indorses Bill for Accred- 
ited Army Bandmasters— 
Urges Engagement of 
American Artists by Clubs 


and Plans Production of 
Native Prize Works 


HARLESTON, S. C., April. 20.— 

The annual spring meeting of the 
board of directors of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs was held here 
April 6 to 11. At this time Charles- 
ton was celebrating its 250th anniver- 
sary, and the board members were 
guests of the city at the military pro- 
gram at Fort Moultrie and Fort Sum- 
ter. 

Among the important matters con- 
sidered at this meeting were the spon- 
soring of American music, including 
the offering of prizes for native works; 
the status of music in our colleges 
and of music in the United States 
Army; the engagement of American 
artists by music clubs, and other pro- 
posals looking toward the greater pros- 
perity of music. 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs is announcing a $1,000 award for 
a symphony, a $500 award for a wom- 
en’s chorus, and a $500 award for a 
violin, ’cello, and piano trio. Virginia 
Anderson, Providence, R. I., is direct- 
ing this composition competition for 
American composers. 

Mrs. Lillian Birmingham, local 
chairman of the Biennial Convention 
to be held in San Francisco, June 20 
to 27, 1931, brought news of extensive 
plans being made by the Coast city for 
presentation of an American opera, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs’ 
prize symphonic composition by the 
San Francisco Symphony and of the 
Federation prize chorus for women. 

It was announced that the Male Lyric 
Chorus of Milwaukee, consisting of 100 
men, and led by Alfred Hiles Bergen, 
has made definite plans to appear at 
the San Francisco Biennial. 


Survey of Music in Colleges 


At the opening business session of 
the board, Mrs. Elmer James Otta- 
way, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, gave a compre- 
hensive report of present musical needs 
of the country, particularly stressing 
college music courses for the non-music 
specialist. As a result of a survey 
made by Mrs. Ottaway of twenty-three 
leading universities and colleges, in co- 
operation with college presidents and 
deans of music, the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs will advise each 
State Federation president of all sur- 
veys and sources of information con- 
cerning music courses offered in the 
colleges of her State. State presidents 
will supply this information to the 
clubs, which will organize a campaign 
throughout the country for parents to 
send their children to colleges that will 
send them out with a live interest in 
music. 

The survey revealed that only 
1 to 20 per cent of students in col- 
leges of literature, science and the arts 
elect any courses relating to music. 
Since college graduates are leaders in 
community life, this administration will 
organize a widespread campaign for 
music courses for the general college 


from 
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student, and for a Bachelor of Arts 
degree which presupposes music and 
art knowledge. 

This administration feels that it is 
particularly important to general mu- 
sical culture to require music courses 
in schools of education, in order that 
teachers, principals and _ superinten- 
dents of schools may support music 
as a vital part of education. 

Greater activity in concert courses 


Ot eal 
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Coast Leaders Plan 1931 Biennial 


and the engagement of American ar- 
tists in this critical period were also 
stressed as a major project for the 5000 
organizations in the National Federa- 
tion. 

Army Band Bill Indorsed 


The national board voted to indorse a 
bill presented before Congress and now 
under its consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, providing for 
the selection of a chief bandmaster who 
shall have the rank of a major and the 
appointment of bandmaster, the ap- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Active in Planning Next Year’s Seventeenth Biennial of the Nation’s Federated Music 


Clubs in San Francisco: 


Left to Right, 


Emmet Hayden, Chairman of the City 


Supervisors of San Francisco; Grace Campbell, President of the Pacific Musical 


Society; Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, National Chairman for the Biennial; 


Hugo 


Newhouse, President of the Pacific Opera Company; and Lillian Birmingham, Local 
Chairman of the Biennial and a Member of the National Committee 


AN FRANCISCO, April 20.—Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman- Kelley, national 


chairman for the 1931 biennial conven- 
tion of the Federation of Music Clubs, 
was the guest of honor at a recent meet- 
ing of West Coast musical leaders in 
this city. The purpose of the meeting 
was to discuss plans relative to the 
seventeenth biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
which will be held in this city during 
the week of June 22, 1931. Between 
2000 and 3000 delegate’ are expected to 
attend. 

Mrs. Stillman-Kelley was the guest of 


the Century, the Allied and Civic music 
clubs and the Woman’s City Club 
while in San Francisco. A luncheon 


was given in her honor by San Fran- 
cisco musicians, music clubs and music 
critics at the Palace Hotel. Cooperation 
was offered at this luncheon by the mu- 
sic forces of San Francisco, including 
the Symphony, the two operatic socie- 
ties and the San Francisco Municipal 
Chorus. The Civic Auditorium, seating 
10,000, has been placed at the disposal 
of the National Federation. 

The music clubs of the Pacific Coast, 


from Seattle to San Diego, are offering 
full cooperation. Mrs. Donald Spencer, 
president of the Portland Symphony 
Society, was present at the luncheon. 
Mrs. Abbie Norton Jamison, president 
of the California Federation of Music 
Clubs, represented Los Angeles. 

The municipal groups contribute more 
to music in California than in any other 
State in the Union, expending approxi- 
mately $150,000 a year. 

Mrs. Stillman-Kelley came originally 
from San Francisco and made her debut 


as a pianist with the San Francisco 
Symphony. 
Herbert F. Peyser to Live in Berlin 


Herbert F. 
staff of the 


r, of the music critic 
York Evening Tele- 


Peyse1 
New 


gram, is resigning his post at the end 
of the season and sailing on June 4 to 
take up his residence in Berlin. He 
will not return to New York in the 
autumn, but will devote himself to 
writing on music in the German cap- 
ital, contributing articles on musical 


performances given in Germany and 


Vienna to the New York Times. 





ROCHESTER HOST TO 
NEW YORK’S CLUBS 


Seventh Convention Is 
Marked by Notable 
Programs 


ROCHESTER, April 20.—The seventh 
State convention of the New York Fed 
eration of Music Clubs was held her 
for four days at the Sagamore Hotel, 
closing on April 5. 

Etta Hamilton Morris of Brooklyn 
was re-elected president; Mrs. C. J. 
La Fleur of Waverly was elected re- 
cording secretary, and Dorothy Reins 
of Ozone Park, corresponding secretary. 
Mrs. John B. Rogers of Watertown was 
reelected first vice-president, Mrs. 
E. H. Cahill of New York, second vice- 
president, and Mrs. Elbert Horton of 
Albany, treasurer. 

Two Rochester women were chosen 
as officers: Mrs. Charles L. Garner as 
third vice-president, and Mrs. J. P. 
Callahan as a director. 

The convention opened on Wednes- 
day, April 2, with registration and a 
business meeting in the morning. In 
the afternoon, a tour of the scenic spots 
of the city ended with a visit to the 
Hochstein Music Settlement School to 
hear a concert by the Hochstein School 
Orchestra, Samuel Belov, conductor. 

In the evening, the convention was 
opened formally with a greeting by 
City Manager Stephen B. Story and a 
musical program in the Columbus ball- 
room. The State president, Mrs. 
Morris, responded to Mr. Story’s greet- 
ing. Marion Weed, dean of women at 
the Eastman School of Music, gave a 
historical review of musical Rochester. 
The musical program consisted of solos 
by Ruth Garner of Rochester, with flute 
obbligatos by Eleanor McCabe; piano 
solos by Mary Findlay Ades of the 
Albany Morning Musicale, and a Bee- 
thoven Quarter in C Minor by the Hoch- 
stein String Quartet, composed of 
Harry Friedman, first violin; Anthony 
Donato, second violin; Arthur Stillman, 
viola, and Louis Meltzer, ’cello. 

On Thursday there was a business 
meeting in the morning and the presi- 
dent’s luncheon was held at noon. In 
the afternoon, singers from the Ionian 
Club of Buffalo were heard: John 

(Continued on nage 54) 





Sonneck Will Leaves $5,000 
to Library of Congress 


ASHINGTON, April 20.— 

Dr. Herbert Putnam, libra- 
rian of Congress, announces that 
a provision in the will of the late 
Oscar G. Sonneck bequeathes 
$5,000 to the Music Division of 
the library for the purchase of 
original manuscripts of the works 
of either Handel, J. S._ Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart or Brahms. Mr. 
Sonneck also presented his mu- 
sical library to the Music Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Sonneck was chief of the 
Music Division of the Library of 
Congress for many years, resign- 

? ing to become editor of G. 

= Schirmer, music publishers. The 
Beethoven Association of New 
York, of which he was secretary 
and historian, has given $10,000 
to the Library of Congress, Music 
Division, in his memory, to be 
devoted to the general advance- 
ment of music. A. T. M. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra and 
League of Composers 
Sponsor American Pre- 
miere of “Die gliickliche 
Hand” and First Complete 
Theatrical Performance of 
“Te Sacre du Printemps” 


By Oscar Thompson 
[Epiror’s Notre: The New York premiere 
of the Schénberg and Stravinsky works will 
be reviewed in the next issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. ] 

HILADELPHIA, April 15.— An- 

ticipating two New York perform- 
ances under the same auspices, Arnold 
Schénberg’s music drama, “Die gliick- 
liche Hand,” achieved its American 
premiere in conjunction with the first 
complete stage performance of Igor 
Stravinsky’s ballet, “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps,” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House here, the afternoon of April 11, 
with repetitions April 12 and 14. 

Pre-war modernity, as epitomized by 
the contrary styles of the Schénberg 
and the Stravinsky of about 1913— 
styles which in each instance have been 
superseded with these composers by 
others of even more conflicting trend— 
still smacks strange in the mouth of 
American audiences, as was amply 
evident at these representations, which 
were sponsored by the Philadelphia or- 
chestra in conjunction with the League 
of Composers, under whose joint aegis 
the New York performances were 
scheduled for April 22 and 23. Per- 
haps nothing of the operatic or con- 
cert year had awakened livelier ex- 
pectations or a larger measure of 
curiosity. 

Aside from being a first experience 
for almost everyone present, “Die 
Gliickliche Hand” proved by far the 
more difficult work to digest. Stage 
performance of “Le Sacre” tended to 
clarify the Stravinsky score. Much 
that by reason of its bludgeoning sono- 
rities and its uncouth rhythms had been 
perplexing to those who could feel its 
power but not grasp its scheme, was 
unriddled. Perhaps certain extravagant 
and rapturous comments on this work 
never would have been written if 
familiarity with the music in its stage 
form had preceded experience with it 
in the concert halls. Certain primor- 
dial terrors resolve themselves rather 
benignly into primitive games; the 
convulsions of shuddering nature are 
largely the calisthenics of vigorous 
dancers. 

The tread of unseen monsters is 
disclosed as the stamping of cele- 
brants who attack their Spring cere- 
monial with a _ will. None of this 
serves to belittle the work as an art 
product; but it does rob it of some of 
its hairy-ape characteristics. Back it 
comes from a domain of ferocious 
fantasy into its proper—one might 
even say, its decorous—frame, as a 
colorful, virile, aggressive spectacle but 
by no means one horrendous or ap- 
palling. Primitive Russia was no such 
terrifying place, after all. 

But “Die eliickliche Hand” is less 
easily reconciled with stage orthodoxy. 
It is something to fascinate utterly or 
to bore to extinction; a tragedy to 
crush the spirit or a grotesquerie to 
evoke titters. Whether it does one or 
the other, may depend quite as much 
upon the professionalism with which 
it achieves its illusion, as on the open- 
mindedness of the audience toward 
what may be regarded in some quarters 
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Stage Schonberg Opera and Stravinsky Ballet 
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Ivan Ivantzoff, as the ““Man”’ in “Die 
gliickliche Hand” 


as no music at all. As Leopold 
Stokowski succinctly pointed out, in 
advance, there are three scores in this 
strange Schénberg opus—one orches- 
tral and vocal, one pantomime and 
dramatic action, one a sequence of 
color-light—all parallel and synchro- 
nizing. 


Importance of the Lighting 


The lighting score, is for instance, 
quite as important as the musical 
one. In the printed score, it is as 
painstakingly specified, and with as 
precise detail, as the dynamic and time 
directions of the music. What if no 
such play of changing light is feasible? 
If the apparatus is not at hand? “Un 
fortunately” apologized Mr. Stokowski, 
“no theatre in Philadelphia and none 
at our disposal in New York has the 
modern technical equipment neces- 
sary to do it full justice.” A serious 
handicap at the outset. 

The second point—that of the neces- 
sity of an open mind for what may 
seem no music at all. “Die gliickliche 
Hand” must make its effect, if it makes 
it, as a synthesis; as a fantastic drama 
heightened by music; a motion picture 
or a pantomime in which the music is a 
power but not a power to stand alone. 
Perhaps many hearings of this score 
would give it independent life, even a 
measure of independent beauty. But 
this reviewer, who had heard a re- 
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hearsal and two performances at the 
Duisburg Festival in Germany last 
summer, and who had attempted in the 
interval to reconstruct what he had 
heard, by perusing an utterly baffling 
four-hand piano score, still found on re- 
hearing that the music spoke far less 
for itself than as a mode of projection 
for the spectacle; the tonal equivalent 
of the lighting scheme which in the 
Philadelphia performances had to be 
quite generally ignored. 

There were mistakes in these per- 
formances that conspired to lessen ma- 





Martha Graham, Solo Dancer in “Le 
Sacre du Printemps” 


terially the effect of the drama, even 
aside from the lighting deficiencies. 
Two of these were encountered at the 
outset. The work begins with Ein 
Mann, presumably any man or every 
man, in the grip of some strange mon- 
ster—jealousy, despair, misfortune— 
what you will. Faces peer at him out 
of the darkness; voices whisper pitiful 
things. Altogether too conspicuous 
were the men and women who voiced 
these whisperings from the dark— 
whisperings too substantial and too 
vocal. The spectral, macabre sugges- 
tion of this music would have been far 
more impressive, as it was at Duisburg, 
if the chorus had been placed back 
stage or otherwise concealed. Instead, 
it sat directly in front of the con- 
ductor in the orchestra pit, in full view 
of everyone. Considering the very dif- 
ferent results at Duisburg, it was a 
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Vienna Plans Spring Festival 


Austrian Music to Be Fea- 
tured in Two Gala Weeks 
of Opera and Concerts in 
June 


VIENNA, April 10.—Austrian music 
will predominate during the Vienna 
Festival weeks in the first half of 
June, this year. The State Opera plans 
a cycle of Austrian operas, among them 
sittner’s “Rosengartlein,” Alban 
Berg’s “Wozzek,” Korngold’s “Violan- 
ta” and “The Dead City” and Krenek’s 
Rossini’s opera “Angelina” 
(“Cenerentola”) will be given in the 
Redoutensaal, and other operas in the 
charming little caster theatre of Schén- 


brunn. The speaking stages too will 
give Austrian plays. 

The concert program includes at least 
two Philharmonic concerts, Beethoven’s 
“Ninth Symphony” and “Missa Solem- 
nis.” There will be a greater number 
of church concerts than on previous 
occasions. 

The series of musical events will be 
opened by a gala performance in the 
State Opera when Maria Jeritza and 
Hubert Marischka will appear in Jo- 
han Strauss’ “A Night in Venice.” 

This year being the 150th anniver- 
sary of the death of Maria Theresa, the 
music of her period will be specially 
considered. There will again be massed 
choir singing in front of the City Hall 
and the usual serenatas on the Josefs- 
platz. 
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Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, 
the “Woman” and the “Stranger” in 


“Die gliickliche Hand” 


mistake also to treat the Chimera as a 
personage or a character. His bodily 
movements were more than superfluous. 
However well carried out, they tended 
to make the figure of the monster 
amusing. Better a grim stage prop- 
erty figure, than a player suggesting 
some musical comedy devil. 


Performance is Creditable 


These particulars aside, the per- 
formance as staged by Reuben Mamon- 
lian had its merits. Ivan Ivantzoff, as 
the Man, Olin Howland as the Chimera, 
Doris Humphrey as the Woman, 
Charles Wiedman as the Stranger, and 
John Glenn and Charles Lasky as two 
workmen, composed the cast—all con- 
fined to voiceless pantomime save 
Ivantzoff, who sang well, rather too 
well, the lines of the Man. Though too 
vocal, the chorus of seventeen voices 
from the Curtis Institute had been 
carefully prepared by Sylvan Levin. 
The setting, by Robert Edmond Jones, 
met the requirements of a production 
which could not make use of a revolv- 
ing stage for quick changes of scene. 

The story, if such it can be called, 
of “Die gliickliche Hand” was told 
some weeks ago in these columns, and 
need not be repeated here. To take 
this story literally as the devotion of 
a man for a woman who finally spurns 
him for another, is to solve the riddle 
of Schénberg altogether too easily. 
Fiven the title remains a _ perplexing 
ene. To translate it as “The Hand of 
Fate” is to court the obvious. To call 
it “The Happy Hand” is to belie its 
character. True, there is a moment 
when a hand—the hand of the Man— 
strikes with one fortunate blow a dia- 
dem from a lump of metal, as if a 
great work were thus achieved. But 
amid the threats of the workmen who 
have seen this miracle wrought, the 
man throws the diadem away. Is that 
happiness or is it fate? At Duisburg 

where he heard his work for only 
the second time, after waiting sixteen 


(Continued on page 14) 
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English Musical World Takes Stock of Its Talents 
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Results of a Symposium on 
Trend of National Art 


Summarized — London 
Awaits the New York 
Philharmonic — British 


Radio Fosters Work of 
Contemporary Composers 
By Basil Maine 


ONDON, April 10.—Recently I had 
occasion to invite a number of 
critics to contribute a series of articles 
to a magazine of which I was editor. 
The subject was “The Talent of the 
English for Music and Music Making.” 
Each critic wrote upon the particular 
department of music which was his spe- 
cial subject. It was very interesting to 
discover that most of the writers 
sounded a common note at some point 
or other in their discussions. That note 
can be interpreted thus: doubtless our 
native talent for this or that aspect of 
music is potentially equal—superior, in 
some instances—to that of other nation- 
alities, but for various reasons we have 
failed to invest that talent in such a 
way as to secure the most profitable 
results. 

He who wrote upon the subject of 
opera, for instance, pointed out that in 
this field we are hindered by a lack of 
tradition. As for our orchestras, an- 
other critic told us that English players 
can individually hold their own with 
Continental or American players, espe- 
cially when they are called upon to meet 
an emergency. But, as he went on to 
point out, the radical defect in our or- 
chestras is the lack of organization. 

The third contributor gave a num- 
ber of very sound reasons why we 
should not put too much trust in the 


English tradition of light opera and 
musical plays. 


The Flair for Choral Music 


A more encouraging note was struck 
in the article on “Choral Music,” which 
provides the one outstanding example 
of a department in which our native 
genius has been organized and devel- 
oped, and few will disagree with his 
assertion that this genius will be one of 
the most powerful elements in deter- 
mining the future of British music. 

Yet, we are compelled to confess that, 
while we have less reason to congratu- 
late ourselves upon the use to which we 
have put our talents, we can at least be 
thankful that in various quarters there 
have arisen men who have the courage 
to rebuke us for our casual habits, and 
who have the enterprise to attempt 
some kind of organization in the differ- 
ent spheres of our musical life. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Awaited 


The visit of the New York Philhar- 
monic- Symphony with Toscanini is 
eagerly awaited. Doubtless the four 
concerts to be given will provide an 
impetus for our own orchestral organi- 
zations. The agents are mistakenly 
suggesting a plebiscite program. We 
know the kind of program that will 
result from a referendum where the 
electorate is represented by the Sunday 
audience at the Albert Hall. It will be 
the kind of program that can be heard 
at any time and almost in any place. 
The whole point of inviting Toscanini is 
to hear him in the music of his own 
choice. In any case, I do not suppose 
for a minute that he will consent to a 
plebiscite program. We have had an 
example of popular choice in orchestral 
music during the recent engagement of 
Sir Henry Wood and his orchestra at 
the Coliseum. Wagner is still the idol. 





MILWAUKEE CHORUS TO TOUR EUROPE 





Liederkranz to Give Con- 
certs Abroad—“Sam- 
son” Sung 


MILWAUKEE, April 20.— Milwaukee 
will again send one of its well-known 
choruses for a European tour this sum- 
mer. The Milwaukee Liederkranz of 
eighty male singers will leave this city 
on April 22 to give a score or more 
of concerts, principally in Germany 
and Switzerland. Otto Singenberger is 
the conductor of the club, which has 
sung in German cities before with pro- 
nounced success. 

In the final concert of the season at 
the Pabst Theatre on Sunday after- 
noon, March 30, the club presented the 
program which it will sing in Europe, 
with the assistance of Hugo Bach’s 
orchestra. The club sings with zest 
and authority and with excellent 
enunciation in its a cappella per- 
formances. Works of leading German 
composers have been chosen for the 
program. 

The Milwaukee Musical Society cele- 
brated its eightieth anniversary of its 
founding by presenting the first local 
performance of Handel’s “Samson,” 


with Alfred Hiles Bergen conducting, 
in the Auditorium on March 31. 
Mr. Bergen has built up his chorus 


to a high state of efficiency. The 
Handel work has some moments of 
great musical inspiration, although 
there are also some tedious spots. The 
chorus and soloists held the close at- 
tention of the large audience. 


The soloists were Irene Klann, so- 
prano, who sang the role of Dalila; 
Edwin Kemp, tenor, of Chicago, who 
was heard as Samson; Adolph Seebach 
represented Harapha; Otto Semper 
was the Manoah and Letitia Jones Hoe 
the Micha. Other parts were taken 
by Leota Fletcher and Elmer Wengel, 
with Arthur Arneke assisting at the 
piano. The Milwaukee Philaharmonic 
supplied the accompaniments credit- 
ably. 

The free public concerts which have 
been given by the MacDowell Club 
Orchestra at the Art Institute on Sun- 
day afternoons will be repeated next 
season, according to Zoe Tuthill Fiske, 
the manager. Friends of the enter- 
prise subscribed the money needed to 
give four concerts during the past 
seasons. Large audiences attended all 
of the events. 

At the last concert of the season, 
given on March 30, Pearl Brice, the 
conductor, led numbers by Gluck, Schu- 
bert, Goldmark, Glazounoff, MacDowell 
and others. Imogene Kirchner pro- 
vided piano accompaniments. 

C. O. SKINROOD 
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John Ireland, British Composer, Whose 
New Works Were Recently Broadcast 
in London 


This does not apply to one class only. 
In spite of increased prices, Covent 
Garden is always filled from stalls to 
gallery for performances of the “Ring.” 


Chamber Music to the Fore 


Side by side with this popular audi- 
ence exists another—the kind that is 
beginning to give increased support to 
chamber music. Perhaps no musicians 
have done more to develop this increas- 
ing community than the Lener Quartet. 
They have just finished a series of re- 
citals, each being representative of a 
certain phase in chamber music. The last 
was called “Modern,” and included César 
Franck’s Quartet in D Major and Respi- 
ghi’s Quartet Dorico. Not even these 
players, with all their consummate art, 
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could present a convincing case for the 
Franck work. Indeed, it was thanks to 
their polished style and nice calculation 
that the weaknesses of the work began 
to show—more than ever. How enervat- 
ing it is always to be encountering the 
type of phrase that turns in upon itself 
—to be forever frustrated by chromatic 
cliches whenever the music seems to be 
taking wing. 


Radio Aiding Composers 


Another series of chamber concerts 
which is receiving encouraging support 
is that which has been arranged by the 
British Broadcasting Company for the 
performance of works by contemporary 
composers. The sixth of these was de- 
voted to three English composers, John 
Ireland, Constant Lambert and William 
Walton. The first was represented by 
his comparatively recent Ballade for 
pianoforte and by a number of songs. 
The grim reiteration which is the prom- 
inent quality of the Ballade is turned 
most profitably to account in the five 
Hardy songs. It was in the third, where 
the poet is difficult and obscure, that 
the composer was most convincing. In 
the simple “Tryst” of Arthur Symons it 
was the composer who set the puzzle. 
Lambert’s Sonata for pianoforte is re- 
freshingly free from ambiguities. It 
runs its course swiftly with a delightful 
lilt in the first and last movements. 
Even the nocturne music is alert and 
capricious. It is possible that the micro- 
phone caught the clear-cut details of 
the work; excessive resonance was an 
impediment to the audience in the hall. 
One was ‘continually aware of missing 
some important link in the firm struc- 
ture of the work. Even so, it was im- 
possible to overlook the extremely fine 
quality of the writing. 

The second half of the program was 
given over to William Walton’s Facade, 
the entertainment that attracted so 
much attention when it was first per- 
formed some years ago. The poems, by 
Edith Sitwell, were recited through meg- 
aphones by Miss Sitwell and Constant 
Lambert, who, with the small orchestra 
and the conductor, were hidden behind 
a drop scene. The work is no longer a 
novelty, but still retains much of its 
freshness and happy, irresponsible 
spirit. 





Frankfort to Mark Goethe Centenary 
with Song Festival 


FRANKFORT, April 15.—The_ cen- 
tenary of Goethe’s death, in 1932, will 
be celebrated in this city of the poet’s 
birth with a large song festival. It is 
expected that between 20,000 and 25,000 
singers from all parts of Germany will 
participate. Plans are being made for 
the erection of a huge hall for the 
celebration. The German Singing So- 
ciety has expressed its willingness to 
back such an enterprise. The city of 
Frankfort has included an item of 
$12,500 for the celebration in _ its 
budget for 1930. 





Bach Society Observes Anniversary 


Paris, April 15.—‘‘La Societé Jean 
Sebastien Bach” celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary here with a program 
of Bach works on the evening of April 
1, in Pleyel hall. Gustav Bret, a 
founder of the society, conducted. 
The program included the Cantata, 
“Wachet auf,” the Concerto in C Major 
for three pianos and orchestra, the 





Cantata “Sie werden aus Saba,” the 
chorus of the cantata, “Nun is das 
Heil,” and finally the famous Magnifi- 
cat. The chorus of the society and the 
Paris Symphony participated. 

The society was founded at the be- 
ginning of 1905 at the instigation of 
M. Bret for the purpose of making the 
works of the Leipzig master, especially 
his cantatas, more familiar. The first 
leaders of the society included Paul 
Dukas, Gabriel Fauré, Vincent d’Indy, 
Albert Schweitzer and Albert Roussel, 
who was its secretary. Its work has 
gone on continuously since its first 
concert in March, 1905, with the ex- 
ception of the war years. 





Wolf Birthday Marked by Brochure 


BERLIN, April 15.—In connection 
with the seventieth anniversary of the 
birth of Hugo Wolf, the Leipzig pub- 
lishing house of C. F. Peters has issued 
a brochure of “Hugo Wolf Programs.” 
It contains characteristic and artisti- 
cally arranged groups of this compos- 
er’s songs for every voice. 
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Max Brand’s Thriller of 
the Flywheel, “Maschinist 
Hopkins,” Given . Berlin 
Premiére at Civic Opera 
—Gruesome Realistic Li- 
bretto Mated to Incidental 
Score of the Schénberg 
School — Film Studio Is 
Locale of New Work by 
Wilhelm Grosz, “Achtung, 
Aufnahme,” in First Hear- 
ing at Frankfort 


By Geraldine de Courcy 


ERLIN, April 10.—Among the nine 

new operas presented at Duisburg 
last summer in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the General Associa- 
tion of German Musicians (Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musikverein), the only one 
which felt any impress on the hardened 
emotional shells of the critics was Max 
Brand’s “Maschinist Hopkins,” the 
final work of the festival. 


In estimating the significance of this 
fact, in the light of the critics’ subse- 
quent atitude, it must not be forgotten 
that human receptivity has its satura- 
tion point. After eight fulsome courses 
of the tolerably tasteless fare brewed 
by theoretical cooks, the undeniable dra- 
matic quality permeating Brand’s work 
probably had the effect of a bonne- 
bouche on jaded appetites. Not so much 
an evidence of the potency of the appe- 
tizer as of the military value of a 
strategic position. 

After having proved its box-office 
mettle at most of the opera houses in 
Germany, the work finally reached the 
Civic Opera in Berlin on the evening of 
March 22, and so far as the public was 
concerned, lived up to its reputation as 
prime theatrical material. The critics, 
however, with their blessed quality of 
inconstancy, countermarched in close 
formation to the tune of the edifying 
virtues of meditation! 


Drama of Engine-Room 


There is an exasperating tendency 
nowadays to seek a philosophical mean- 
ing behind all artistic expression. 
Brand has been generally credited with 
a mixed assortment of analytical sub- 
tleties worthy of the Vienna specialists. 
It is doubtful, however, if modern social 
problems or other involved motives in- 
cident to this industrial age had aught 
to do with his inspiration. He seems 
to have merely given rein to his lusty 
dramatic instincts and chosen to ex- 
press himself in the current idiom, 
without attempting anything more in- 
tellectually complicated than a musical 
protrayal of the hapless way of am- 
bition—always most excellent grist for 
the melodramatic mill. 


In Brand’s version of this prover- 
bially scabrous human adventure, Bill, 
the assistant machinist; and Nell, the 
foreman’s wife, lashed by their dreams 
of glory and reciprocal interests, break 
into the factory at dead of night to 
steal the trade secrets of the firm. On 
the sudden appearance of the foreman, 
there is a struggle between the men. 
The huge machinery is set in motion 
by an unwitting movement of Nell—and 
the inconvenient foreman is launched 
into eternity in the claws of the giant 
flywheel. 
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Europe’s Opera Stands Under Shadow of the Machine 
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A Scene in the Machine Hall from Max Brand’s Opera, “Maschinist Hopkins” 


Five years later, Bill appears as the 
head of the concern, opulent and bom- 
bastic, but burdened’ with the em- 
barrassing accessories of a bad con- 
science and Nell as a temperamental 
mistress. He closes the factory to dis- 
pose of the conscience. The mistress 
succumbs to the wooing of the aborig- 
inal male in the person of Hopkins, the 
avenging angel in Bill’s paradise. 

Nell unburdens her mind, whereupon 
Bill’s glorious little skiff of illusions is 
sent scuttling to the bottom. The drama 
closes violently with the exit from life 
of Nell with Bill’s assistance, and the 
subsequent exit of Bill with the 
assistance of Hopkins and the aforesaid 
flywheel, as the consistent wages of sin. 
Good theatrical stuff for any accom- 
paniment. 


Music Is Illustrative 


Brand, a former officer in the Aus- 
trian army, beat his spears into 
pruning-hooks under the tutelage of 
Schénberg and Schreker. The present 
work (his first essay in opera) shows 
traces of both, although it savors more 
strongly of Schénberg’s harmonic 
methods and declamatory style. 

The music throughout is largely il- 
lustrative. In those portions of the 
score representing the voices and move- 
ment of the machinery, the composer’s 
use of megaphones lent the choral pas- 
sages a cold, metallic color that was 
particularly apt. There is no disturb- 
ing atonality, and the melodic thread, 
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while sometimes thin and obvious, is 
never irrelevant. In other words, it is 
a commendable piece of work without 
being especially noteworthy. 

The opera consists of a prelude and 
three acts, divided into twelve scenes. 
But the Civic Opera cut the love duet 
between Bill and Nell at the end of 
the first act, closing this act with the 
scene in the night club as the more 
effective arrangement. Gustav Vargo 
provided picturesque settings. 

The whole performance was ad- 
mirable in every respect, and addi- 
tionally interested as the debut of Dr. 
Kurt Singer in the réle of stage man- 
ager, following in the wake of his two 
Berlin colleagues, Ernst Legal (Kroll) 
and Dr. Ludwig Hérth (State Opera). 
Violetta de Strozzi made an uncom- 
monly credible Nell, and Josef Burg- 
winkel’s Bill had the proper quality of 
emotional unrest. But they were all 
outdistanced by Ludwig Hoffmann’s 
gripping impersonation of Hopkins, as 
impelling vocally as it was impressive 
visually and dramatically. 

If the final value of a work rests on 
its box-office magnetism, Brand may be 
well pleased with his accomplishments, 
as he has managed to dose his brew 
with all the current condiments which 
appeal to the mass of the opera-going 
public of a repertory theatre. Since 
most of them are ignorant of, or indif- 
ferent to, the technicalities of musical 
jugglery, the only sure bait is good 
solid entertainment. And this Brand 
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has clearly managed to provide—an 
admission which must be made by even 
the most trenchant of cynics. 


Film Opera Makes Bow 


Wilhelm Grosz’s “Achtung, Auf- 
nahme” (Ready! Camera!), which was 
the principal premiere of the past fort- 
night, was given at the Frankfort 
Opera on March 23 as the second half 
of a double bill which opened with 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouschka.” In form, 
the work is little more than a clever 
musical sketch depicting the amusing 
complications arising in a film studio 
through mistaken identity, and it suf- 
fered inevitably from its unfortunate 
proximity to Stravinsky. 

Grosz is also a pupil of Schreker’s 
and is a serious young musician with 
a distinct rhythmic gift who has 
brought out a number of small things 
reflecting credit on his abilities, none 
too original, perhaps, but pungent in 
the modern manner. The adventurous 
Rudolph Scheel was charged with the 
mise-en-scene, but he _ kept strictly 
within conventional limits and gave 
little evidence of that imaginative 
audacity on which he won his spurs. 

The State Opera in Berlin, which 
prides itself on being Germany’s repre- 
sentative institution, has been greatly 
criticized of late for its poor discipline, 
its second-rate singers, and its old-fash- 
ioned methods. But it is difficult to 
maintain such prestige when the stars 
of the ensemble are few and far 
between, and the guiding hierarchs are 
faced with the necessity of turning out 
princely raiment from shoddy cloth. 

Adam Operetta Revived 

The most exciting event in its 
annals during the past fortnight 
(mentioned purely by way of illustra- 
tion) was the revival of Adolph Adam’s 
“Der Postillon von Longjumeau,” a 
state of affairs that speaks for itself 
when compared with the progressive 
achievements of the other two institu- 
tions in the same period of time. Ina 
three-ring circus, someone has to make 
an effort to cater to the conservatives 
and provide melodic pabulum for the 
unsophisticated subscribers who aid 
materially in making the wheels go 
round. However, when this role falls 
continually to the ringleader, either 
through lack of initiative or by common 
consent, “’tis sorry warfare truly” 
but, as quoth Mr. Browning, “the fools 
provoke it!” 
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ROCHESTER HOLDS 
MUSIC CAMPAIGN 


Workers Secure Pledges of 
$266,497 for New Civic 
Association 


RocHester, April 20.—The Rochester 
Civic Music Association on March 31 
completed its campaign for funds to 
carry on the support of the Rochester 
Philharmonic and Civic Orchestras, 
the concert series and the opera next 
season. A _ total of 7273 pledges 
amounting to $266,497.91, were secured 
by 400 workers in one week. The total 
was some $8,562 short of the required 
amount, but many persons who gave 
substantial support to the orchestras 
this season are out of town and have 
not yet been reached. Among the gifts 
reported was that of $40,000 from the 
City of Rochester, through the Board 
of Education. 

More than two-thirds of the total 
amount will be required by the Roch- 
ester Civic Orchestra, for the salaries 
of its conductor, Guy Fraser Harrison, 
and his assistant, Paul White, and the 
forty-eight musicians. $201,500 will 
be needed for this item and to secure 
the services of additional musicians to 
bring the orchestra up to full sym- 
phonic size. For the Philharmonic con- 
certs, an additional $16,760 is needed, 
while the general expenses of the two 
orchestras account for $19,000 more. 
The estimated deficit to be incurred 
next season by the Eastman Theatre 
concert series is $16,000, and a deficit 
of $6,000 is allowed for the two en- 
gagements here of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. General adminis- 
trative expense amounts to $15,000. 

Edward G. Miner, president of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association, 
pointed out at the dinner opening the 
campaign that in return for this sum 
Rochester will have a Civic Orchestra 
playing a minimum of sixty-four con- 
certs a season, thirty-two of which will 
be given in the schools and made avail- 
able through radio broadcasting to 
sonie 25,000 children in the city’s pub- 
lic and parochial schools. The Civic 
Orchestra, he added, will again serve 
as a nucleus of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Eugene Goossens. 

The captains of the campaign teams 
were: 





Helen Coit, Mrs. Ralph E. Hurst, Mrs. 
Clayton B. Hutchins, Mrs. William F. 
Washburn, Mrs. William F. Yust, Mrs. 
Carl L. Bausch, Mrs. John J. McInerney, 


Mrs. George F. Johnston, Mrs. William B. 
McComber, Mrs. Samuel Tyler, Mrs. George 
M. Barnes, Mrs. E. Payson Clark, Mrs. 
Edward Cumpston, Mrs. Charles L. Garner, 
Elaine Yawman, Mrs. Sydney K. Backus, 


Mrs. Winthrop K. Howe, Mrs. Leon D. 
Lewis, Mrs. Henry M. Stern, Wesley M. 
Angle, Arthur M. Brayer, Frederick W. 


Cook, Joseph P. Haftenkamp, Willard J. 
Smith, Harry W. Bloss, Samuel D. David- 
son, Frederick W. Fisher, George F. 
Kroha, Laurence W. Zeeveld, Erle M. Bill- 
ings, Mercer Brugler, Ogden Butler, Clar- 


ence E. Higgins, Clement G. Lanni, L. 
Dudley Field, Raymond H. Greenman, 
atthew D. Lawless, Tobias Roth and 


Herbert C. Williamson. 

The Festival Chorus, Richard Hall- 
iley, conductor, gave its annual con- 
cert at the Masonic Auditorium on 
March 26, assisted by twenty-five play- 
ers from the Civic Orchestra. The two 
works performed were “The Dream of 
Jubal” by Alexander Campbell Mac- 
kenzie and “Songs of the Fleet” by 
Charles Villiers Stanford. The soloists 
were Loula Gates Bootes, soprano; 
Mildred David Lewis, contralto; Frank 
L. Trapp, tenor; Herbert Bloom, bass; 
George Frank, baritone, and Ernest R. 
Clark, reader. The works had not been 
given before in Rochester. They had 
meritorious performances. 

MARY ERTZ WILL 
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Madrigalists See Sights of Ancient East 
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The English Singers of London, Who Have Sung Sixty Concerts in the Far East, Are 
Shown Sightseeing in Hong Kong, Where Their First Concert Was So Well Received 
That They Were Obliged to Give a Second 


ENGLISH SINGERS SAIL 





Plan Homecoming Concert in London 
Following World Tour 


The English Singers, who were sched- 
uled to sail from India for England on 
April 2, following an extensive tour of 
the Far East, are expected to arrive 
in their homeland about the middle of 
May. They will give a homecoming con- 
cert, scheduled for the Queen’s Hall in 
London on June 24. 

Their arrival in England will mark 
the end of a continuous nine months’ 
period of concert-giving, which included 
their tour in the United States last 


winter. They first visited Japan and 
China, where they enjoyed much suc- 
cess with the public. After a torrid 
crossing of the China Sea, they gave 
four concerts in the Philippine capital, 
Manila. 

Journeying on to India, the Singers 
gave a concert in Singapore, then sailed 
for Java, where their schedule called 
for ten concerts in twelve days. Re- 
turning to Singapore, they gave a sec- 
ond concert, then proceeded to Rangoon, 
Calcutta and Bombay, where their tour 
ended. 

On their return to England, the Sing- 
ers will have completed a tour of the 
world. 





ROCHESTER HAILS 


CHORAL CONCERTS 





Harvard Glee Club and 
Local Organization Pre- 
sent Excellent Programs 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 20.—Three 
choral concerts have occupied the music 
calendar recently. 

The Harvard Glee Club, Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davison, conductor, was heard 
at Kilbourn Hall on the evening of 
April 9 by a large audience. It was 
the glee club’s first visit to Rochester 
in ten years. The program ranged 
from Palestrina and Byrd to Gustav 
Holst and Darius Milhaud, and in- 
cluded some charming folksongs along 
with more formal music. A number 
of encores had to be added, and the 
audience was loud in its enthusiasm. 

On the evening of April 8, and again 
on April 10, the Eastman School 
Chorus, assisted by the boys’ choir of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and the 
Eastman School Orchestra, sang Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion, with Dr. Howard 
Hanson conducting the first perform- 
ance and Herman H. Genhart, the 
second. The performances were given 
at Kilbourn Hall, and the audience both 
times overflowed onto the stairs and 
the corridor. The work was given a 
beautiful and sympathetic perform- 
ance, the _ soloists 


doing themselves 


credit. They included Judson House, 
King Kellogg, William Cupp, LeRoy 
Morlock, Pascal de Surra, Robert 
Stone, George Meggs, Evelyn Green, 
Eleanor Manning, Muriel Gwinnell, 
Mary Brown and Theodore Vosburg. 

On the evening of April 11, in Con- 
vention Hall, Rochester, the Ukrainian 
Chorus, Leo Sorochinsky conductor, 
assisted by the Ukrainian Mandolin 
Orchestra, gave an interesting pro- 
gram of Ukrainian folk music for the 
benefit of the Ukrainian Community 
House campaign fund. The perform- 
ers, including the soloists, were all in 
the native costume. The singing was 
excellent under Mr. Sorochinsky’s ex- 
pert leadership. The phrasing, bal- 
ance, tonal coloring and vivid inter- 
pretations made this concert very well 
worth hearing. The audience was not 
as large as it should have been, due 
possibly to dislike of the old hall, but 
much enthusiasm was displayed. 

MARY ERTZ WILL 


Ralph Wolfe to Play in Norfolk 


Ralph Wolfe, pianist, who last year 
gave a successful New York concert, 
has been booked to appear in recital at 
Norfolk, Va., on May 6. This concert is 
one of the events during Music Week 
and is sponsored by the Federated 
Music Clubs. 








VERBRUGGHEN MEN 
STIR ENTHUSIASM 





Minneapolis Symphony’s 
Fourteenth Concert a 
Memorable One 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 20.— With the 
annual engagement of the Chicago 
Civic Opera over, the Minneapolis 
Symphony once more has resumed the 
central position in the hearts of its 
own home folks and has done so with 
unusual eclat. 

The fourteenth symphony program 
under the leadership of Henri Ver- 
brugghen given recently will stand out 
as a memorable concert. The first half 
of the program was begun with the 
“Academic Festival Overture” by 
Brahms, and although played in the 
gaiety of spirit in which it was con- 
ceived, it did not arouse anything but 
cordial and polite applause. The same 
may be said of the novelties which 
were a symphony by Dimitri Shosta- 
kovitch, a talented composer of Soviet 
Russia, who wrote it as his opus 10 in 
1927 when he was twenty-one years 
of age; and “Youth,” a fantasie-over- 
ture by Felix Borowski of Chicago. 
The latter work, charming and well 
constructed was warmly received. 


Dukas Work Pleases 


It was during the performance of 
“L’Apprenti-Sorcier” by Dukas that 
things began to happen. From the 
very first antics of the bassoons and 
bass clarinet there was an unusual 
attention displayed by the audience and 
soon broad smiles and soft chuckles 
were evoked over this “Walkirenritt 
on a broomstick” as it may be termed. 
It was hailed with heavy salvos of 
applause and it was evident that the 
audience had been roused. 

Mr. Verbrugghen and his men were 
influenced to give one of the finest 
readings of the Prelude to “Lohengrin” 
ever heard here. The Prelude to the 
third act of the same opera, which 
followed, also received a magnificent 
performance. Another storm of ap- 
plause resulted, many times louder and 
more prolonged than any that had pre- 
ceded. 


Verbrugghen Gives Encore 


Now it was that the final miracle took 
place. After many recalls and two 
“uprisings” of the orchestra, Mr. Ver- 
brugghen returned to the podium and 
actually gave an extra number, which 
was a repetition of the third act pre- 
lude. In the twenty-seven seasons of 
the Minneapolis Orchestra few encores, 
except at popular concerts, and of 
soloists’ numbers, have been granted. 
The whole thing seemed like a demon- 
stration as much for Wagner and good 
old repertoire music as for the con- 
ductor and orchestra. 

VICTOR NILSSON 


Karl Krueger Visits New York 





Karl Krueger, conductor of the Se- 
attle Symphony, arrived in New York 
last week for a visit of several weeks, 
during which he has been making some 
plans for his coming season in Seattle. 
While in New York Mr. Krueger at- 
tended several of the concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony un- 
der Toscanini. Mr. Krueger was a vis- 
itor to the executive offices of MUSICAL 
AMERICA in the Steinway Building and 
told of the very successful season which 
he recently concluded with the Seattle 
Symphony. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Now, it may or may not be true that 
American opera is looking up. At least 
it’s figuring in the news. 

Right on the heels of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company’s definite announce- 
ment that Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson” 
will come to a hearing next season 
comes official word that Howard Han- 
son has collaborated with Richard L. 
Stokes of the New York Evening World 
on an opera entitled “Merry Mount,” 
which will be brought out in the season 
of 1931-1932. Hanson is a talented man 
and, although he will be working in a 
field new to him in attempting the mu- 
sic for an opera, I have an idea that he 
will make a right good job of it. 

As for Stokes, he is a music critic, 
and everybody knows a music critic is 
just the man to write a libretto. If 
what I am told is true, he has tried his 
hand with stage books before and with 
some success, 

OK me * 

Your editorial, “Poland Sets Us An 
Example,” in your last issue was what 
The New Yorker would characterize 
as “swell.” I was delighted to see that 
there are countries, even small post- 
war republics, where native musical art 
is paid due attention to. In ten years 
at Posen they produced twenty-one 
Polish operas. Atta-boy! That’s en- 
couraging the home product, all right, 
and if some of the twenty-one operas 
were very bad (and no doubt some of 
them were not much better than Breil’s 
“The Legend,” which the Metropolitan 
gave ten years or more ago) they are 
to be excused. If only one of them is 
worthy of repeated hearings and holds 
the repertoire year after year, it will 
have been worth while. The Poles in 
Posen have set us an example. I 
should say so. 

There are American operas under 
way. You have already heard that 
George Antheil, who is fast deserving 
the epithet, “An American Abroad,” is 
writing one to a libretto by John 
Erskine. 

Here’s more news: Louis Griinberg 
left New York recently for the West, 
where he will complete a fantastic 
opera, already well begun. The au- 
thor? John Erskine. The subject: 
“Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

The choice is a happy one, I think, 
for there is no reason in the world why 
we should not produce an American op- 
era that will be as perennial as “Han- 
sel und Gretel” is today. “Jack” seems 
to me to be a story that will awaken 
a response in children, both those who 
are grown up and those who are not, 
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and Erskine, who is really a very clever 
person, should manage the text beau- 
tifully. Griinberg with his expert mu- 
sical skill ought to fashion a scintillat- 
ing score. I only hope he will not 
allow his very evident sympathy with 
the last word in ultra-modernism to 
possess him completely on this job. 
This is an opera that will require tunes, 
frank tunes. Griinberg can write 
them, if he will only let himself go. 
Operas without tunes are like soup 

. no they are not like anything— 
they are just failures. 


* * x 


Charles L. Wagner, who has pre- 
sented for many years some of the 
great among concert stars, has discov- 
ered a new coloratura soprano, I am 
told, who is said to be a sensation. Up 
to recently there has been great secrecy 
as to who she is, but I learn now that 
she is a Belgian artist, Clare Clairbert 
by name. Mr. Wagner will introduce 
her in the early part of the coming 
season. He promises a great surprise, 
for here, he says, is a coloratura who 
has all the qualities necessary to win 
the most critical of audiences. Her 
European triumphs have already been 
many. — 

The American public, quick to recog- 
nize outstanding merit, will welcome 
her, I am sure, if she is all that Mr. 
Wagner says she is. He is an astute 
judge, as you know—a manager who 
knows what showmanship is. His ex- 
perience in the theatre is more intimate 
than that of any other concert man- 
ager. In fact, Charles L. Wagner is 
that rare thing, a concert and theatri- 
cal manager at the same time! 


* * * 


A clipping comes to me from a promi- 
nent paper in the Nutmeg State. It 
is an interview with Lawrence Tibbett 
of the Metropolitan, dealing with his 
experiences as a movie star. He says 
he got the job quite as much because 
he was slim as on account of his voice. 

While taking this statement with a 
grain of salt as coming from a notably 
un-stuck-up opera star of the first 
magnitude, there is undoubtedly a 
modicum of truth in it. 

The day is past when we can tolerate 
a Marguerite who looks like a dear 
little barrel (remember Melba at the 
Lexington Opera House about ten 
years back?) and singers are realizing 
that appearance counts for something 
in the artistic whole. 


ok ne 


I recall hearing Tetrazzini as Lucia 
on the occasion of her debut in a near- 
by city. In the Contract scene (mar- 
riage, not bridge!) she came onto the 
stage mightily trussed up, so that she 
could sit on the extreme edge of her 
chair but no more. 

The man in the next seat, a total 
stranger, turned to me and said: “I 


dare her to lean back!” But she 
couldn’t have if she had tried. 
eo ¥* cd 


Most conclusively does the success 
this season of the German Grand Op- 
era Company prove that musical taste 
all over this country is getting better 
and better. When one stops to think 
of the enormous advance made in the 
past two decades and even in the last 
decade, an advance in musical taste 
which is responsible for vast audiences 
everywhere turning out to hear the 
Wagner “Ring” and other great mas- 
terpieces such as “Tristan,” it is in- 
deed thrilling. 

To S. Hurok, managing director of 
the company, goes a great share of the 
credit for this season’s magnificent tour. 
Mr. Hurok, in the selection of artists, in 


the excellence of the scenery and that 
of the chorus and orchestra, succeeded 
in establishing an opera company of 
real quality. He must feel very happy 
at the conclusion of this big tour as he 
reflects on its artistic and financial 
success. 
ck * a 


Two British writers, of whose names 
I must confess a complete ignorance, 
have recently put forth a most vitriolic 
book on the subject of Wagner-Minna- 
Cosima. They seem to have had some 
sort of access to the Burrell Collection 
of Wagneriana now or shortly to be up 
for sale. 

I cannot see that they prove anything 
in particular. Cosima had a lot of 
things said about her and like most 
persons she has just as loving friends 
as she has bitter enemies. She let both 
sides do the talking and maintained 
an Olympian silence, always a safe and 
wise procedure. 

My point in regard to the present 
book is that its authors have overshot 
the mark. No doubt Minna did have 
a “raw deal” and no doubt Cosima did 
bring Wagner into line, to a certain 
extent. But, then, it is to be remem- 
bered that Wagner, as Minna’s hus- 
band, was a youngish man. As Cosi- 
ma’s, he had reached the age when men 
put away, or at least are supposed to 
put away, much of their youthful point 
of view concerning certain things. 

The stand which these writers take 
that Wagner’s creative period was over 
and done when he joined up _ with 
Cosima is untenable, and their conten- 
tion that he had his later work already 
“in mind” proves nothing. 

In writing biography, a safe rule is 
not to love or hate your characters too 
much. If you do, your book will lack 
the aetached attitude which is a peres- 
sential. 

* * * 


Since the publication of the book she 
has been called to her fathers and 
much must be forgiven her. De mor- 
tuis nihil nisi bonum. 


* * * 


What a curious trio those Liszt- 
d’Agoult children were! When one 
looks into their early life and takes 
pre-natal influences into consideration, 
the wonder is not that they were not 
better but that they were not worse. 

Liszt, with all his philandering pro- 
pensities, never sought the affair with 
their mother. The Comtesse d’Agoult 
herself was compounded of warring es- 
sences. Her mother was the daughter 
of Amsterdam Jews who had embraced 
Lutheranism, her father a French 
émigré from the haute noblesse. She 
was brought up in an unconventional 
way and became a précieuse of the type 
Moliere ridiculed. Her husband was 
twice her age. That may have ac- 
counted for the fact that when his 
wife ran after Liszt who had shown 
her his heels, he said the pianist “had 
acted like a perfect gentleman in the 
matter.” 

Blandine, the other daughter, mar- 
ried Emile Ollivier, one of the cabinet 
of Napoleon the Little and had much 
to do with the Franco-Prussian War. 
Daniel, the son, was very dissipated, got 
galloping consumption and died in his 
early twenties with his head on a pil- 
low stuffed with love-letters from erotic 
females. This may have given Cosima 
the idea of cutting off her own hair for 
a pillow for Wagner’s head as he lay 
in his coffin in the Vendramin Palazzo 
in Venice. 

What a crew! 

However, they are all gone now, 
Liszt, Marie d’Agoult, Wagner, Von 
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Biillow and lately, the last of all, 
Cosima. With all their mad propensi- 
ties, there was something large about 
their personalities, something grand 
about their sinnings which the present 
age lacks. There were giants on the 
earth in those days! 


* * * 


One good thing the Friends of Mu- 
sic has done is to shut its doors tightly 
when the music starts. One of my imps 
had to wait for three-quarters of an 
hour at the performance of the St. 
John Passion because he was about 
four minutes late. Would that Mr. 
Bodanzky would enforce such a rule 
at the Opera House! It would be worth 
the finest performance of “Tristan” 
ever conducted, because, then, we should 
at least hear the beginnings of operas 
even if we could not hear (and see) the 
ends. Think it over, Artur! And re- 
member, that it is due to another 
Arthur that operas start on the dot at 
the Metropolitan and not when prima- 
donnas and tenors get good and ready. 


a = * 


I sat in the library of a friend re- 
cently and heard, via radio, an act of 
“Fidelio” being sung at the Berlin 
Opera House. Truth to tell, it did not 
come over particularly clearly and one 
heard only a little music here and 
there through the clefts in the static. 
None the less, it was a miracle that 
such a thing could be at all. I felt 
like the girl who sent the first tele- 
graphic message ever sent, and which 
went from Baltimore to Washington, if 
memory serves: “What hath God 
wrought!” 

* oe . 


It was with distinct regret that I 
read that Wilhelm Furtwangler had 
declined to accept the offer of part of a 
season as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Of all the wielders 
of the baton that Europe has sent us 
in recent years, none seems to me to 
have had more poetry, more fire, more 
complete musical sincerity. 

His reception was in no way com- 
mensurate with his abilities. One of 
our “call-boys of music,” as the late 
James G. Huneker called critics, under- 
took to pan him. What the idea was, is 
difficult to understand. It broke Furt- 
wingler’s heart, I happen to know. 

Absurd of Furtwiingler, of course, to 
care, but one must respect the feelings 
of artists in such cases even though 
they do seem absurd. The New York 
public is the goat. We suffer because 
a smart alec wanted to play big boy. 

However, the mills of the gods grind 
slowly but they grind exceeding small 
and no one, not even critics, lives for- 
ever! 

* >= 7” 

Thieves recently broke into the offi- 
ces of the British Music Society in Lon- 
don and in spite of having forced the 
locks of all the desks, the only things 
they took were sets of phonograph 
records of Bach’s D Major Suite and 
the Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony. 
An editorial in A Music Journal says 
that as the records were each labeled 
with a threat of prosecution for any- 
one who should attempt to sell them, 
“it is clear that the thieves took them 
with the intent to beguile their time 
with music on evenings when business 
might be slack.” 

Who says canned music is not a 
cultural influence? asks your 


_— 
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Orchestras Close Their Series in New York 





UT ee 


Philharmonic - isiiddaiaie 
Completes Season—Kous- 
sevitzky Gives Final Con- 
certs with Boston Sym- 
phony — Stokowski_ Re- 
turns to Podium of Phila- 
delphia Orchestra After 
Lengthy Absence—Tosca- 
nini Honors Cosima Wag- 
ner with “Gétterdimme- 
rung” Trauermarsch 


HE Philharmonic-Symphony closed 

its eighty-seventh season with a pro- 
gram of interest under Arturo Tos- 
canini who it has been announced will 
return for a greater number of con- 
certs next year, sharing the season 
with Bernardino Molinari and others 
to be announced. Serge Koussevitzky 
gave his final pair of concerts playing 
all-Brahms programs at both, with 
Artur Schnabel as soloist in two piano 
concertos. Leopold Stokowski returned 
to the leadership of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra after an absence of: four 
months, creating a deep impression in 
a well-chosen program given before 
the customary crowded house. 

Among the novelties of the orchestral 
span was a new transcription for or- 
chestra by Ottorino Respighi of Bach’s 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor, 
which had its first performance any- 
where under Toscanini’s baton by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony on April 16. 
Georges Barrére, in the final concert 
of his series with his Little Symphony, 
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gave three new works by Fickensher, 
Still and Huttel. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


Philharmonic-Symphony, Arturo Tos- 
canini, conductor; Carnegie Hall, April 
3, evening. The program: 


Symphony in E Flat Major, Op. 97 
CeaeW Ee wEAD BA OEM COC eed FECTED Schumann 
“Summer Tvening”’...........csce0s Kodaly 
Symphonic Poem, “Vitava” from “The 
|” nd BR RPA rr rt metana 
Siegfried’s Funeral March from “‘Gott- 
pe glee Peer eee eres tee Wagner 


As homage to Cosima Wagner, who 
was that day laid to rest in Bayreuth, 
Mr. Toscanini altered his program to 
include the noble “Trauermarsch.” The 
previously announced Nocturne and 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” was omitted. A 
more moving performance of the sor- 
rowing strains of the funeral march 
would be hard to imagine. It revealed 
afresh how much of the grandeur, the 
pitifulness and the distractive cere- 
monials of mourning this music con- 
tains. 

Throughout the evening, the orches- 
tra played as if it had suddenly realized 
the fullness and freedom of its powers. 
Despite Mr. Toscanini’s swinging arms 
and incisive fingers, the soaring rendi- 
tion of Schumann’s “Rhenish” Sym- 
phony seemed to come not from his 
outward leadership, but from an inner 
impulse the conductor had implanted. 
The Kodaly tone poem was the novelty 
on the program, being still in manu- 
script. Its exquisite reverie and its 
gossamer colors were received with en- 
thusiasm. The sweeping themes of 
Smetana’s familiar pastoral and forest 
poem, likewise aroused the audience to 
an ovation. But to the funeral march 
it paid the tribute of departing almost 
in silence F, 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Arturo Tos- 


canini, conductor; Carnegie Hall, April 
6, afternoon. The program: 
Symphony No. 3, in E Flat & - 
(Rhenish) ....... ite . Schumann 
‘Summer Evening” bncead oa . Kodaly 
we 2 gg OR eee Debussy 


This program was repeated from the 
students’ concert the previous evening. 
The Kodaly work, dedicated to Mr. 
Toscanini repeated the fine impression 
made at its first hearing the previous 
week, and Debussy’s work was again 
revealed in its inherent beauty. The 
Schumann symphony proved of such 
interest that one got the impression 
that it is not heard as frequently as it 
should be. The audience was enthu- 
siastic in its applause throughout the 
program. 


Barrére Little Symphony 


The final concert of the season by 
the. Barrére Little Symphony in the 
Guild Theatre was given on the even- 
ing of April 6. The program included 
“Canzone Francese,” by Pasquini, and 
Adagio and Giga, by Galuppi, and three 
new numbers dedicated to Mr. Barrére. 
These last were Variations on the 
“Dies Trae,” by Fickenscher; a tri-par- 
tite work, “Africa,” by the Negro com- 
poser, William G. Still, and “Arlequin- 
ade,” by Joseph Huttel. After the reg- 
ular program, Mr. Barrére, to the ac- 
companiment of Walter Damrosch, who 
was summoned from the audience, 
played a Scherzo by Widor and the 
Madrigal from Wormser’s “Pierrot the 
Prodigal.” To still the tumultuous 
applause he added two of the dances 
from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” which Mr. Dam- 
rosch conducted. 

Mr. Fickenscher’s work is in three 
parts and though somewhat profes- 
sorial in style, has considerable inter- 
est. Mr. Still’s work, in three divisions, 
is atmospheric through ingenuity of 
scoring and interesting thematically. 
Mr. Huttel essayed contemporary dance 
forms, tango, rag, etc., with some suc- 
cess. Maria Kurenko sang a group of 
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Mozart arias and Russian numbers 
with customary artistry. When all’s 
said and done, however, none of the 
music heard put the two Gluck ex- 
cerpts in the background. And they 
are 168 years old! H. 


American Orchestral Society 


American Orchestral Society, Chal- 
mers Clifton, conductor; soloist, Sylvia 
Lent, violinist; Carnegie Hall, April 8, 


afternoon. The program: 
Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys”........... Lalo 
Siegfried’s Rhein Journey from “Gétt- 
erdammerung”  ......-ssseeeeeees Wagner 
Concerto in A wae eeehedene Mozart 


Len 
Suite from “Tsar Saltan”’. on Korsakoff 


This was the next-to-the-last concert 
of the season by Mr. Clifton’s forces 
and one of the best the organization 
has given. The tone throughout was 
mellifluous and the attacks clean-cut. 
The youthful players followed Mr. 





Clifton’s beat and his indications of 
shading like veterans with the most 
happy y results. 

iss Lent, whose playing is not un- 
known in these arts, gave a musi- 
cian!'y reading of Mozart’s gentle work 
and fully realized all its beauties to the 
obvious satisfaction of the Tt 


Philadelphians in Russian Program 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
April 8, evening. The program: 

“*Kamarinskaya” 

Overture “The Russian Easter’”........... 


TTL TT Tey FY iste oe Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Entr’acte from ‘“‘Khovantchina” 
Goes Pe Ee SS 


Mo oussorgsky 
“Romeo and Juliet’’ ; 
Tchaikovsky 
Overture in B Flat Major, Op. 42. Prokofieff 
Ode of Mourning (To the Memory of 
MME) i teks s idsbacsthis Alexander Krein 
Symphony, No. 10, Op. 30..... Miaskovsky 


Mr. Stokowski returned to his post 
in the above Russian program, and 
offered his New York subscribers stand- 
ard and contemporary music from the 

(Continued on page 52) 





Bach’s Mighty “ Art of Fugue” Heard 
in Ne ew York U nder Stoessel’s Baton 





TUTTO 


HE first New York hearing, in 
Graeser’s orchestration, of Bach’s 
colossal “Art of the Fugue” was given 


under Albert Stoessel’s baton by the 
Juilliard Graduate School String Or- 
chestra, assisted by players from the 
Institute of Musical Art and soloists, 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
April 11. An audience which taxed 
the capacity of the hall included many 
notables of music. The concert was 
given in cooperation with the Bach 
Cantata Club. 

Lynnwood Farnam played beauti- 
fully the organ portions of the Graeser 
arrangement. He opened and closed 
the concert with the choral preludes, 
“How Brightly Shines the Morning 
Star” and “Before Thy Throne.” The 
solo strings were Hine Brown and Helen 
Marshall, violins; Mary Lackland, 
viola, and Elsa Hilger, ’cello; the solo 
woodwinds, Pierre Mathieu, oboe; Lud- 
wig Kossakowski, English horn; Quinto 
Maganini, flute, and Louis Letellier, 
bassoon. Viola Peters and Ruth Ran- 
kin, pianists, played the seventeenth 
section, originally for harpsichords. 

It may be said at once that the per- 
formance was a triumphant success, a 
deeply moving musical experience in 
many moments and a superb achieve- 
ment for the young players and for 
Mr. Stoessel, whose rhythmic authority 
guided the performance securely over 
many pitfalls of contrapuntal com- 
plexity. 

This performance which followed 
others in Washington and _ Boston, 
should have convinced the most skep- 
tical that the crowning work of Bach’s 
life is something more than a series 
of academic exercises. For the Juil- 
liard players and their assistants made 
beautiful and comprehensible music of 
the fifteen out of nineteen sections 
which were given on this occasion. The 
canons for cembalo solo, Nos. 12 and 
13, and those for organ solo, Nos. 14 
and 15, were perhaps wisely, omitted. 

Not only does this work constitute 
the most masterly summing-up of 
eighteenth century musical art; it is 
in many of its sections music of an 
eloquence and nobility. 

Notable instances are the eleventh 
section, a triple fugue for strings, 
woodwinds, trumpets, trombones and 
organ, which is suffused with an agony 
of yearning reminiscent of the com- 
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Albert Stoessel, Who Conducted the 
First New York Performance of Bach’s 
“Art of Fugue”’ 


poser’s Mass; and the final quadruple 
fugue, left unfinished at the composer’s 
death, which has a largeness of utter- 
ance, a majestic benison of comfort, 
encountered in few musical works. 
Added to these treasures of the spirit, 
the work contains a mathematical 
working out of every conceivable form 
of the fugue, rectus, inversus, double, 
triple, quadruple, and such additional 
curiosities as the “mirror” fugue, and 
that remarkable form in which each 
answer is the inversion of the subject 
and is of a different time value. . These 
Graeser has scored for different com- 
binations—string quartet only; string 
orchestra and organ; strings, brass and 
organ, and various combinations of a 
few strings and wind instruments 
The only serious flaw in his arrange- 
ment seemed on this occasion to be a 
lack in ideal blending between the 
strings and the brass, the latter ap- 
pearing at times to overbalance th 
former and distort the design. This 
may have been a flaw inherent in the 
performance, but as a whole it was a 
remarkable achievement redounding to 
the credit of Mr. Stoessel and all th« 
participants. The large audience was 
most attentive throughout. M. 
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QUAKER CITY HEARS 
SALZEDO NOVELTY — 





Curtis Pupils Present 
* Concerts Before Large 
Audiences 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—The fifth 
and final concert of the second season 
at the new Art Museum on the Park- 
way by artist-pupils of the Curtis In- 
stitute was given before the largest 
audience of the year on April 13. 
These free concerts are made possible 
through the generosity of Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, and this season, as 
last, have been under the efficient di- 
rectorship of Louis Bailly, who is in 
charge of chamber music at the Insti- 
tute. For the final program he ar- 
ranged a most elaborate and interest- 
ing list, entirely of works very in- 
frequently heard and only through the 
resources of an institution of the char- 
acter and calibre of the Curtis Insti- 
tute. 

The opening number, the Boccherini 
Quintet in C Major, typical of the com- 
poser’s period, was skillfully played by 
the Swastika Quartet, Gama Gilbert 
and Benjamin Sharlip, violins, Max 
Aronoff, viola, and Orlando Cole, ’cell- 
ist, with the addition of Frank Miller 
as the second ’cellist. 

Next came the Sixth “French” Suite 
of Bach, adroitly arranged for eight 
harps polyphonically treated, presum- 
ably by Carlos Salzedo, head of the 
harp department, who conducted. The 
participants, whose work was exquisite, 
were William Cameron, Alice Chali- 
foux, Flora Greenwood, Mary Griffith, 
Victorial Murdock, Edna Phillips, Reva 
Reatha and Florence Stetler. 

Louis Wyner, a pupil in conducting 
of Emil Mlynarski, reflected great 
credit on his teacher, in the direction 
of Purcell’s Chacony in G Minor for a 
large group of strings, which played 
with a nice sense of balance and ad- 
mirably blended tone. 

Another pupil of Mr. Mlynarski, 
Sylvan Levin, was the conductor of an 
orchestra of fifty well-equipped players 
from the Institute Orchestra in Ravel’s 
“Scheherazade,” three poems for so- 
prano and orchestra. In the solo role, 
Selma Amansky, a pupil of Harriet 
Van Emden, made a most favorable 
impression, singing the difficult score 
with sure realization of its exotic con- 
tent. 

Salzedo Work in Premiere 


Carlos Salzedo’s “Preambule _ et 
Jeux,” for harp and chamber orchestra, 
had a successful American premiere on 
April 7 in Casimir Hall of the Curtis 
Institute, the composer conducting 
The harp is used, not so much as 4 
salient solo instrument as an integral 
part of the entire group, though, nat- 
urally, with the composer’s great 
knowledge of it, he has incorporated in 
his advanced harmonization of the 
number, some interesting and unusual 
harp effects. The work was well per- 
formed by Edna Phillips, harp; Mau- 
rice Sharp, flute; Robert Bloom, oboe; 
William Santucci, bassoon; Theodore 
Seder, horn; Carmela Ippolito and 
James Bloom, violins; Samuel Gold- 
blum, viola; Frank Miller, ’cello, and 
lack Posell, contrabase. 

Emilio de Gogorza gave the eleventh 
f the faculty members’ recitals at the 
Curtis Institute on April 2 in Casimir 
Hall. Mr. de Gogorza’s notable art of 
nterpretation was evidenced in a long 
program much punctuated by applause 
nd ending with six curtain calls after 
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Vincent D’Indy at His Desk 


ARIS, April 15.—Vincent D’Indy’s 

entry into his eightieth year was 
celebrated on March 27 by the Asso- 
ciation Francaise d’Expansion — et 
d’Echanges Artistique in Paris at the 
Ministry of Fine Arts. Eugene Lautier, 
under-secretary of state for fine arts 
expressed the homage and good wishes 
of the government to the illustrious 
composer, several of whose works were 
interpreted by Louis Cahuzac, Mme. 
Malnory-Marseillac and the Calvet 
Quartet. 

M. D’Indy early this winter con- 
ducted a concert of his music with the 
chorus of the Paris Schola Cantorum, 
which he founded and has since di- 
rected. He also has been long active 
as teacher of composition at the Schola. 


A Productive Career 


The long and productive career of 
the French master, a pupil of Cesar 
Franck, began after his student days 
at the Paris Conservatoire in 1875, 
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his final number. The recitative and 
aria of Thoas from Gluck’s “Iphigenie 
en Tauride” had classic dignity and 
there was great charm in the aria of 
Montaucie! from Pierre Monsigny’s 
“Le Deserteur.” The program was al- 
most exclusively of French composers, 
among them Massenet, Debussy, Pal- 
adilhe, Berlioz and Fauré, a field in 
which the singer is highly expert. 
Mildred Faas, soprano, and the Mu- 
sical Fund Society String Quartet 
were heard in the last but one of the 
series of free Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in the foyer of the Academy of 
the Fine Arts. These are sponsored by 
the Municipal Bureau of Music, of 
which Clara Barnes Abbott is chief 
and Helen Pulaski Innes, assistant 
chief. They have been very well at- 
tended: by appreciative audiences this 
year. Beethoven’s earliest quartet, the 
D Major, Op. 18, No. 3, was given with 
strict adherence to tradition. The 
group also played Glazounoff’s “‘Novel- 
etten.” Miss Faas offered a well-devised 
group consisting of songs by compos- 
ers of seventeenth century England, 
singing them with the art required. 
The quartet is composed of Boris 
Koutzen, and Stanislaws Dabrowski, 


when he became chorus master to the 
noted conductor Colonne, founder of 
the concerts bearing his name. He 
played the timpani in the Colonne Or- 
chestra for several years, during which 
time he perfected his knowledge of or- 
chestration. He also was instrumental 
in organizing the Lamoureux Concerts, 
where he appeared as conductor. Later 
D’Indy was active as inspector in the 
schools of Paris. He has edited many 
vorks by Monteverdi, Gluck and others. 

Best known for his symphonic works, 
such as the trilogy “Wallenstein,” the 
“Symphony on Mountain Themes,” and 
the Overture to “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” and for the oratorio, “Legend 
of St. Christopher,” he also holds a 
high rank in recent French music for 
his operas, “Fervaal,” “L’Etranger” 
and others, for several of which he 
wrote the librettos. He has been sev- 
eral times decorated by the French 
Government, being a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 
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violins; Maurice Kaplan, 
Stephen Deak, ’cello. 

The Revelers, managed by Arthur 
Judson, added another to their numer- 
ous appearances here in the past few 
seasons in the Penn Athletic Club 
musicales, receiving acclaim for their 
accurate intonation, fine tonal blending 
and sprightly interpretations. 


Boys’ Chorus Heard 


The Junior Hundred, a boys’ chorus 
under Bruce Carey, and Harry Banks, 
organist, gave the spring program at 
Girard College. Mr. Banks was heard 
to particularly good effect in the first 
movement of the César Franck Sym- 
phony, arranged for organ, and Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance” march. The 
boys sang several interesting numbers, 
including, for the first time anywhere, 
a new college song, words by Harold 
Barnes, and music, with descant by 
Mr. Banks. 

The second of the series of Sunday 
concerts at the Hotel Warwick was 
given by Albertine Hundertmark, con- 
tralto, who sang excellently numbers 
by Dvorak, Rubinstein and Mozart, ac- 
companied by Virginia Snyder. 

W. R. Murpnuy 
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| CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS SOLOISTS 


Horowitz and Matzenauer 
Score in Brilliant 
Performances 


Cuicaco, April 20.—Vladimir Horo- 
witz, appearing as soloist at the Chi- 
cago Symphony concerts of April 8, 11 
and 12, brought the season’s list of 
guest artists to a brilliant close. The 
program for April 8 was: 

Symphony No. 1, B Flat Major. .Schumann 

ae A SS Honegger 

“Pictures at an Exhibition”.......... 

« saad Moussorgsky- Ravel 

Concerto for Piano, No. 1, E Fiat 

Major 
"Mr. Horowitz 

Though some found fault with the 
young virtuoso’s interpretation of the 
ancient battle steed on the ground that 
it was not in the romantic tradition, 
there could be no gainsaying the enor- 
mous brilliance of his performance 
nor the inescapable vitality of every 
measure. 

The program for April 11 and 12: 


Hungarian Dances (17-21)........ Brahms 
(Orchestration by Dvorak) 


Symphony No. 4. E Minor .. Brahms 
Concerto for Piano, No. 2, B Fiat 
BD 6 ob 06 otnGtess dene ncedecdt Brahms 


Mr. Horowitz 


Here Mr. Horowitz emphasized less 
his insuperable brilliance than quali- 
ties of pure musicianship equally note- 
worthy. From beginning to end its per- 
formance was a marvel of restrained 
beauty. It sounded the very essence of 
all that Brahms stands for in music. 

Mr. Stock did not misjudge his 
public’s taste in making the program 
all Brahms. The Hungarian Dances 
served as a pleasant preface, and the 
symphony was accorded a vigorous, 
well-rounded performance. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, 
made her first appearance at these 
concerts in five years, on April 4 and 5. 
The program: 

Two Poems: “Winter” and “Spring’’. . Bloch 

Suite from “The sory of the In- 

fanta” as buds aaeenet Carpenter 

Canticle of the Sun . Loeffler 

me. Matzenauer 

Scema and Aria, “Gerechter Gott” from 

“Rienzi” . .Wagner 
Mme. Matzenauer 
Symphonic Poem, “Roman Festivals” 
..Respighi 

In this interesting summary of mod- 
ern music, the two pieces of Ernest 
Bloch stood forth in unaffected sin- 
cerity. The first, Winter, was especially 
impressive as an evocation of a mood 
of melancholy and desolation. The 
second was brilliant but less deeply 
felt. Carpenter’s suite from a ballet 
originally produced by the Chicago 
Opera had its moments of interest. 
The composer was present and re- 
sponded to several recalls. Loeffler’s 
“Canticle of the Sun” has its. colorful 
episodes but suffers from a lack of con- 


tinuity. Its ungrateful vocal part was 
well sung by Mme. Matzenauer. 
Strangely enough, the noisest and 


most obvious of all this list, Respighi’s 
“Roman Festival,” found the least 
favor with the audience. 

Mme. Matzenauer made the most of 
her opportunities in the Wagner ex- 
cerpt, and was roundly applauded. 

The American composer had his in- 
nings at the popular concert of the 
Chicago Symphony on April 10, when 
Mr. Stock chose his program entirely 
from native writers. The works per- 
formed were Hadley’s “In Bohemia”; 
Chadwick’s “Tam O’Shanter”; Skilton’s 
“Primeval” Suite; Sowerby’s “From the 
Northland”; and MacDowell’s “Wood- 
land” Suite. ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Picturesque Salzburg Again Attracts American Students 
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Third Summer Session of 
Orchestral Academy, in 
July and August, Will In- 
clude Classes in Con- 
ducting, Composition and 
Other Musical Arts—Wal- 
ter, Schalk, Krauss and 
Graener Among _ Celeb- 
rities Who Will Give Lec- 
ture Courses — Festival 
Events to Be Added At- 
traction 


ALZBURG, Austria, April 10.— 

Here in romantic Salzburg, where 
the memory and music of a native son 
blossom every August into a Mozart 
Festival, musicians of today who look 
forward to becoming symphonists and 
conductors may study their prospective 
arts with the aid of an orchestra upon 
which to practise. Every summer the 
Salzburg Orchestral Academy, now en- 
tering its third year, holds its sessions 
from July 1 until Sept. 1. 

Composers may discover how their 
scores actually sound without waiting 
for a conductor of a professional or- 
chestra to accord public performances 
to their works. Conductors-to-be and 
those already guiding the efforts of 
orchestras may attain greater skill by 
having a competent ensemble to do 
their bidding and competent critics to 
discuss their performances afterwards. 


For orchestral work, the Academy 
limits the number of students so that 
each one may conduct the orchestra 
one hour per week, as well as attend 
the classes conducted by such author- 
ities as Bruno Walter, Franz Schalk 
and Clemens Krauss, Paul Graener, 
noted composer, and Bernhard Paum- 
gartner, director of the Mozarteum. 
These five noted musicians constitute 
the council of the Academy and also 
* serve as lecturers on the faculty. The 
noted teachers included also Meinhard 
von Zallinger, conductor of the Cologne 
Opera; Herbert von Karajan, con- 


- 


Julian Freedman, Founder and 
Director of Extension of the 
Salzburg Orchestral Academy 


ductor of the Ulm Opera, and 
a number of assistant instruc- 
tors. 


The idea of a summer music 
school devoted to professional 
training in all fields of orches- 
tral practice was first sub- 
mitted to the International 
Mozart Foundation in Decem- 
ber, 1927, by Julian Freedman, 
an American composer and 
musician, who is today the di- 
rector of extension work of the 
foundation, the department of 
the foundation under which 
the Academy functions. Serv- 
ing with him on the director- 
ate are Dr. Rudolf Ramek, the 
chairman, president of the 
foundation; Prof. Paumgartner, 
who is in charge of instruction, 
and Dr. Albert Reitter, dele- 
gate to the Academy from the 


Foundation. 
retary 
Hofmann. 

seemed to me.” Mr 
Freedman said, 


Dr. Bernhard Paumgartmer, Di- 
rector of the Salzburg Mezar- 
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Supervisors’ Courses 





| Eincinnati (Conservatory « 


( General 
Diplomas and Degrees (B.S 


INCORPORATED 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
Member of National Ass'n. of Schools of Music 


Music 


Sixty-fourth Summer Session—June 20th to August Ist, 1930 


and Instrumental) leading to 


, University of Cincinnati) 


Theory, Composition and Conducting 


Send for bulletin to A. M. Howard, Registrar 
Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. and Oak St., 


Cincinnati 


Graduate Courses, leading to M.A. in Education, Master of Music 
and Master of Fine Arts 


Private instruction in Voice and all instruments by artist teachers. 


Cincinnati District High School Orchestra 

Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company in daily performances of Grand 
Opera 

BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 
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The general sec- 


“a logical and 
necessary thing that 
such an institution 
should exist—an in- 
stitution where, under 
the guidance of emi- 
nent authorities, the 
aspiring composer and 
conductor could have 
a real symphony orchsetra at his dis- 
posal for experiment, practice and 
study; where he could acquire the nec- 
essary authority to stand before any 
orchestra and put imto action his ar- 
tistic intention, where he could work 
with any instrumental combination and 
hear his own works performed.” 

As a result of Mr. Freedman’s sug- 
gestion, the board of trustees of the 
International Foundation, imeluding 
representatives of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, the State and city of Salzburg, 
decided unanimously to launch the 
project. Besides the obvious work such 
an academy might do, the trustees ap- 
proved Mr. Freedman’s conception of 
it as a new and lasting bond im the 
cultural relations between the Austrian 
and the American peoples. The trustees 
at once gave Mr. Freedman the task 
cf establishing the school. 

“Salzburg in summer.” he said, “is 
a place of pilgrimage for the world. 
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4 Small Corner of Romantic Salzburg, Mozart’s Birth 

City, Showing the Towers of the Historic Cathedral; 

Shove, Students Who Took Part in Last Summer’s Sym- 
phonic Concert of the Orchestral Academy 


Today all Europe looks toward Amer- 
ica. Unhappily it often sees and seeks 
to imitate only the superficial exterior 
of certain aspects of our civilization 
and not its true inward meaning. The 
presence of such an institution in the 
very centre of musical Europe, rep- 
resenting the high aspiration of the 
youth of America, will serve in some 
measure, as a check to superficial judg- 
ment and as a mirror of American 
ideals and purposes.” 

But despite the originator’s national- 
istie ideas, the school at once became 
international. Thirty-seven applica- 
tions for admission were received from 
European conductors, university teach- 
ers and conservatory teachers before 
the first application from America ar- 
rived. . 

The Academy is entirely separate 
from the state conservatory of music 
which the Austrian Government main- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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STOKOWSKI GIVES 
MIASKOVSKY TENTH 


Russian List Applauded — 
Bornschein Prize Work 
Sung 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.— Leopold 
Stokowski contrasted the elder Rus- 
sians with the modern Muscovites in 
the April 4-5 concerts. In chronological 
sequence the Philadelphia Orchestra 
played Glinka’s “Kamarinskaya,” Rim- 
sky - Korsakoff’s “Russian Easter” 
Overture, the “Khovantchina entr’acte 
music of the fourth act and the Tchai- 
kovsky “Romeo and Juliet” for his first 
half, and for the second, the Prokofieff 
Overture, the Krein “Ode to the Mem- 
ory of Lenine” and the Miaskovsky’s 
Tenth Symphony. If any score had 
been kept the older group most as- 
suredly would have chalked up the best 
total. The novelty, of Glinka, proved 
a most attractive fantasie developed on 
dance rhythms. The Prokofieff, written 
originally for a small group, has been 
reorchestrated for full symphony band. 
It is markedly rhythmic and with 
identifiable themes, though advanced in 
harmonization. The Krein, already 
heard here, has a sombre dirge-like 
dignity fitting for its inspiration. The 
Miaskovsky, said to be having its first 
American performance, is formless and 
void of melody, its one movement, how- 
ever, having interesting cross-rhythms 
and a profusion of themes. Just why 
it is labelled a symphony is a bit puz- 
zling. Mr. Stokowski introduced an in- 
novation to his concertmaster-less or- 
chestra by serving as a batonless con- 
ductor. 





“Le Sacre” Heard 


The preceding Monday evening, Mr. 
Stokowski combined the features of 
two of his season’s programs, by offer- 
ing to the Philadelphia Forum the 
“Sacre du Printemps,” the Concerto 
for quarter-tone piano by Hans Barth, 
with the inventor of the instrument as 
soloist, and a group consisting of the 
Sibelius “Swan of Tuonela,” “Valse 
Triste” and “Finlandia.” The orches- 
tral works were given with the dis- 
tinction that marked earlier perform- 
ances and Mr. Barth’s unique con- 
tribution evoked much interest. 

Franz Bornschein’s “The Enchanted 
Island” for chorus, flute, harp and 
piano, which won the annual prize of- 
fered by the Eurydice Club of this city 
for a work for women’s voices, was: the 
feature of the spring concert of the 
Treble Clef Club, now in its forty-fifth 
season, given April 4 in the Bellevue 
ballroom. The score proved a very 
grateful one for its purpose, being 
written skillfully for the voices con- 
cerned and with effective integration 
of the instruments that supply the ac- 
companiment. The melodies are apt 
and often lovely. The chorus, long un- 
der the direction of Karl Schneider, 
has been trained by him to high excel- 
lence in attack and nuance. Brahms 
was featured in the program, one of 
the most interesting numbers being the 
Thirteenth Psalm. The “Songs for 
Women’s Voices,” with accompaniment 
for two horns and harp, had the effi- 
cient cooperation of Anton and Joseph 
Horner, and Dorothy Johnstone Baseler. 

W. R. MureHy 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, has been 
engaged as soloist for the Ann Arbor 
Festival on May 16 and the North 
Shore Festival at Evanston, IIl., on 
May 24. 
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Soprano Aids in Tribute to Foch 








NOTABLE occa- 
sion will be the 
opera performance to 
be given on May 14 
in Brussels, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to 
be devoted to the first 
statue to be unveiled 
in memory of Mar- 
shal Foch outside 
France. This special 
performance of “Tra- 
viata” is being given 
by command of . the 
King of the Belgians. 
The Belgian color- 
atura soprano, Clare 
Clairbert, who is to 
be introduced next 
season to this country 
by Charles L. Wag- 
ner, will sing the role 
of Violetta. She has 
been winning suc- 
cesses at Lyons for 
the last two months 
and is now in Bucha- 
rest, Roumania, where 
she is to be heard in 
five performances in 
a period of two weeks, 
after which she is 
booked for three per- 
formances at the op- 
era in Riga. She will 
appear in her sixth 
consecutive season at 
the Opera in the Belgian capital. 
Mme, Clairbert arrives in America at 
the end of August and goes immedi- 
ately to the Pacific Coast, where she 


anna 
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Brilliant O peratic Performances 
Mark Philadelphia Spring Season 


Clare Clairbert, Belgian Coloratura Soprano, “Snapped” 
at Ostend 


will sing Violetta in “Traviata” in San 
Francisco on Sept. 13. She will not 
appear in New York, but will sing in 
Boston on Nov. 9. 
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“Masked Ball” Presented by 
Local Forces—Metropol- 
itan Gives Two Favorite 
Operas — O’Hara Choral 
Work Receives Premiere 
—Swastika Quartet Makes 
Debut in Public Concert 


HILADELPHIA, April 20.—Verdi’s 

“The Masked Ball” was given a 
notable performance by the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company on April 
10 in the Academy. 

The production was handsomely 
mounted in keeping with the locale and 
period of the opera, Naples in the 
seventeenth century. . 

John Charles Thomas, as Renato, 
the secretary, won signal honors for 
his beautiful singing of “Eri Tu” and 
other passages and for his acting. 
The Duke was well sung by Alexander 
Kourganoff, who characterized the role 
stirringly. Bianca Saroya was _ the 
Amelia, singing with fine artistry. 
The Page of Henrietta Horle was ef- 
fective in some difficult music and very 
personable in aspect. Emil Mlynarski 
ecenducted an _ orchestra composed 
mainly of Curtis Institute pupils, re- 
inforced by a few professional mu- 
sicians. They played the score with 
accuracy and spirit. 

The Metropolitan visit on April 8 
brought the unusual twin bill of 


“Hansel and Gretel” and “Pagliacci.” 


Of the pair the former was the better, 
especially through the beautiful read- 
ing of the score by Artur Bodanzky 
and the excellent characterizations of 
the children by Queena Mario and 
Editha Fleischer and of the Witch by 
Henriette Wakefield, substituting for 
Dorothee Manski. The Leoncavallo 
opera was given satisfyingly enough 
with Vincenzo Belezza conducting, and 
with Nanette Guilford, Edward John- 
son and Giuseppe Danise in the major 
roles. 


Mendelssohn Club Appears 


The second concert of the fifty-fifth 
season of the Mendelssohn Club was 
given in the Academy on April 7, with 
Bruce Carey conducting. Mr. Carey 
had his forces drilled to perfection as 
was evidenced in two exceptional num- 
bers, the “Te Deum Laudamus” of Dr. 
Herbert Tily, of this city, and “Guns” 
by Geoffrey O’Hara. Dr. Tily’s work 
was written for the Diocesan Peace 
Festival here in 1919 and this later 
hearing affirmed the favorable im- 
pression of its premiere, as to rever- 


ence of spirit, appropriate thematic 
material and skilled development of 
the parts. 


The O’Hara work had its first per- 
formance anywhere in the present 
form. The composer developed the 
original song as 2 stirring choral num- 
ber with orchestral background, espe- 
cially for the Mendelssohn Club. An- 
other notable feature of the program 
was the repetition of the Cromy Forest 
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scene from “Boris Gudounoff,” which 
the club sang in conjunction with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra earlier in the 
season. 

Albert Mahler and Nelson Eddy 
were sololists and did some very fine 
work. Mr. Eddy also sang a group of 
songs including Dargomizhsky’s “The 
Paladin” and Rachmaninoff’s “No 
Prophet I” with excellent diction and 
interpretation. 

The Swastika Quartet, which has 
been heard several times in connection 
with the Curtis Institute, where its 
four young players are artist pupils, 
made its professional bow at the sev- 
enth meeting of the Chamber Music 
Association in the Bellevue ballroom. 

The group has a decided sense of 
solidarity. The total effect of its play- 
ing is a tonal blending of rich texture, 
reinforced by a fresh and ingratiating 
youthful spontaneity. 

The Italian Serenade by Hugo Wolf 
and the Mozart Quartet in D minor 
had much beauty. The final number 
was the Schumann Quintet for Strings 
and Piano. For this Joseph Levine 
joined the string group, which included 
Gama Gilbert and Benjamin Sharlip, 
violins, Max Aronoff, viola, and Or- 
lando Cole, ’cello. 

The Quartet was also heard in an 
interesting program for the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association last month. Natalie Bo- 
danskaya, soprano, was the assisting 
soloist, giving German lieder and a 
group of songs by Richard Hageman. 


Woodwind Ensemble Plays 


The Mastbaum Woodwind Ensemble, 
composed of members of the orchestra 
of the Mastbaum theatre, was heard 
recently in an unusual program in the 
series of Sunday musicales given under 
the auspices of the Labor Institute, in 
the old Musical Fund Hall. The mem- 
bers are J. de Matteis, flute, Ernest 
Serpentini, oboe, E. Vazzala, clarinet, 
W. Polisi, bassoon, and J. D. Orio, 
French horn. An Aubade by Wailly, for 
flute, oboe and clarinet, and suites by 
Guy Ropartz and Lefebre showed the 
interesting possibilities of the wood- 
wind choir. Lily Matison, violinist, of- 
fered an agreeable reading of a section 
of the D’Ambrosio Concerto in B Minor. 
Albert Mahler, young tenor, was in 
fine voice and sang with dramatic 
fervor the “E Lucevan le Stelle” from 


“Tosca” and the “M’Appari” from 
“Martha.” 
The recently organized Mozart 


String Quartet gave an excellent con- 
cert recently. The infrequently per- 
formed Haydn Quartet in C Major, 
Opus 54, No. 2, and the familiar Ravel 
Quartet in F Major were well done. 
The personnel is Max Pollikoff and 
M. Roth, violins, Amadee Vergnaud, 
viola, and Milton Prinz, ’cello. All are 
members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. W. R. MurPHY 


Johnston Artists to Be Booked by 
Engles Bureau 


George Engles announces the affilia- 
tion of the concert management of 
R. E. Johnston with the recently or- 
ganized NBC Artists Service. The 
arrangement provides for mutual con- 
cert booking of artists. 

To the list of artists now associated 
with the NBC Artists Service, which 
includes Paderewski, Walter Damrosch, 
Schumann-Heink, John Charles Thomas, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Lauri-Volpi, 
Dusolina Giannini, Paul Kochanski, 
Mischa Levitzki and Josef Lhevinne, 
the new affiliation adds such artists as 
Gigli, de Luca, Raisa and Rimini, Al- 
berto Salvi, Anna Case, Queena Mario 
and Anna Fitziu. 
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Schénberg’s.Cryptic Music Drama 
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(Continued from neue 5) 
years—Schénberg was asked what the 
allegory meant. His response was an- 
other enigma. “You should have asked 
me that sixteen years ago.” There 
was a shrug as if to add, “How can I 
tell, now?” The woman of the brief 
pantomime may be an ideal, a dream, 
a great desire, a spiritual or even some 
grossly material goal—anything a man 
might set his heart upon and conse- 
crate his whole life to, only to see van- 
ish from his hands—a delusion, a 
phantom hope, a mirage of beauty, a 
false gleam that never was what it 
seemed. “You are mine—you were 
mine—she was mine!” the man cries 
in the despair of his fading dream! 
When he is once more prostrate in the 
grip of the nameless monster, the same 
voices in the dark whisper: “Must you 
suffer again what so often you have 
suffered?” and “Still, you suffer, and 
still you seek, ever without peace, O 
pitiful one.” 

Those who demand some measure of 
realism will not find it here. Others 
who would welcome pure phantasy 
may protest that this one is two-tenths 
German metaphysics and the other 
eight decadent sentimentality. The 
point of view of any individual need 
not concern us here. After all, the 
question with any such work is its ef- 
fect in the theetre, and Schénberg’s 
music, lacking as it is in independent 
life, invests this allegory with some- 
thing harrowing, something in music 
that corresponds to the word painting 
of a tale by Poe, to the “Horla” of de 
Maupassant. Though it does not in- 
voke any horror of the supernatural, 
it penetrates to the marrow of despair. 
Its appeal is one of disillusionment and 
shattered dreams. Its solace is that of 
hopelessness in defeat. If Schénberg 
by this synthesis can create the inner 
stir this reviewer experienced in the 
more intimate performances at Duis- 
burg, his music has achieved its end. 
That stir was measurably less in the 
Philadelphia performances, in spite of 
the very fine realization of the score 
by Mr. Stokowski’s orchestra. 


Bafflements of the Music 


This music looks crabbed and mean- 
ingless on the printed page. That it is 
thoroughly atonal is to be taken for 
granted; sharps and flats in myriads, 
everywhere. That it is a little too early 
to represent the full development (if 
develoment it is) of Schénberg’s 
twelve-tone scale principle may be of 
precious little concern to those who 
listen with their ears in the auditorium 
and not their eyes in the library. There 
are bite and acidity in this score. Con- 
cise, direct, laconic, hard edged as it 
is, it yet possesses something more of 
juice—if a puckery, acrid juice—than 
the essentially cerebral later works. 
It is “ungrateful” in any meaning of 
the word easily applicable, but it is not 
dry. In the arts, there is no morbidity, 
no decadence, no perversity without 
something akin to emotion. That most 
unpitying of current music-dramas in 
Central Europe, Alban Berg’s “Woz- 
zeck” is clearly derived from “Die 
gliickliche Hand.” Remorseless. it yet 
evokes compassion. The. harshness of 


these intricately small disharmonies is 
not the bludgeoning harshness of the 
climactic upbuildings of “Le Sacre.” It 
irritates, but, like it or not, this fret- 
ting produces an effect on the emotions 
is not to be derived from the 


that 
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mathematical mosaics of the. later 
Schénberg. It is as drama, a an 


drama, not as a praxis in the ac of 
music or no-music, that “Die iche 
Hand” produces its disquieting and 
quite possibly its morbid reac , for 
those who can accept it at all,;. 

If. there is tangible melody worthy 
of the name in the score, this listener 
has not found it after several hearings. 
There are passages so marked as to 
suggest that the composer conceived 
them as melody. But one man’s tune 
may be another man’s 
succession of mere 
notes. This score, 
brief as it is—lasting 
some twenty minutes 
in performance—must 
make its effect as a 
compact whole, and 
not by reason of in- 
viting or astonishing 
detail. Even the or- 
chestral windstorm 
which presumably 
represents some dila- 
tion or contention of 
spirit within the man 
is scarcely to be con- 
sidered as a musical 
entity of itself. Like 
the brown, green, blue_ 
gray, violet, dark-red, 
blood-red and orange 
lights which Schén- 
berg intended to ac- 
company it, there is 
nothing sufficiently 
tangible here to be 
contemplated inde- 
pendently. The large 
orchestra, including 
sundry pulsatile in- 
strumentals and a 
“Metallrohr,” is never 
used to produce mas- 
sive sonorities after 





rites; the preternatural and the blood- 
chilling have to be read into them. 
Part II is the Sacrifice—still a human 
sacrifice, and a d&nde one. There is 
Debussy in this sacrifice as there is 
“Petruschka” in the adoration. “The 
Pagan Night” remains scene painting 
of a high order. Thereafter, the mysti- 
cal circles of the adolescents, the glori- 
fication of the maiden chosen for the 
sacrifice, and the concluding sacrificial 
dance transcend ordinary stage pro- 
cessionals in the power and vividness 
of Stravinsky’s music, but it is pretty 
much conventional mimeodrama at 
that. 

The representation seemed to this 
writer a superior one, profiting not 
only by the exceedingly deft choreo- 














Arnold Schéinberg, the Austrian Modernist; a sketch 


by Doblen 








the fashion of Wag- 
ner or Strauss—or yet Stravinsky. 
There is a whiplash, but no sledge in 
the most agitated parts of the scoring. 
The one singing voice has no diffi- 
culty in making itself clearly heard. 
The words are simply, directly, and 
expressively set, without that tortuous 
and circuitous meandering of syllables 
which has given a labored strangeness 
to much ultra-modern writing for the 
voice. The inflections have not the 
quizzical abnormality of “Pierrot 
Lunaire.” Ein Mann aspires and suf- 
fers on intervals generally determinate. 
His song-speech retains the semblance 
of song. If something of absurdity 
intrudes, the reason is to be sought not 
in the music, but in the difficulty of 
making the visual allegory other than 
a succession of tableaux - episodes, 
meaning much or nothing according to 
the measure of illusion and—let it 
again be confessed—the sympathy of 
the onlooker for this sort of thing. 


“Le Sacre” a Colorful Ballet 


The friendlier atmosphere of “Le 
Sacre du Printemps,” as danced, in 
comparison with the implied savagery 
of some fairly well established orches- 
tral conceptions, has already been 
spoken of. Part I, “the Adoration of 
the Earth,” with its dances of the 
adolescents, its mock abduction, its 
Spring rounds, and its games of rival 
tribes, is primarily athletic. After the 
procession of the Sage, “the Dance of 
the Earth” is mildly orgiastic, but 
it is still a dance; these are human 


graphic directing of Leonide Massine, 
but the richly imaginative stage set- 
ting by Nicholas Roerich. Martha 
Graham brought to the dancing of the 
chosen one a suggestion of rapturous 
trance. Among the forty mimes may 
be mentioned also Gould Stevens and 
Anita Bay, the former impersonating 
the Sage and the latter a Witch. 

The enterprise which resulted in ac- 
quainting American audiences with 
these works in their theatrical form— 
and in the face of many difficulties— 
will doubtless be given the widespread 
recognition it merits. 


NOVELTIES FOR 
GERMAN FESTIVAL 





Annual Gathering of Mod- 
erns to Be Held in 
KGnigsberg 


BERLIN, April 5.—The annual meet- 
ing of the General Association of Ger- 
man Musicians (Allgemeine Deutsche 
Musikverein), one of the most produc- 
tive forces for new music, will be held 
from June 4 to 8 at Kénigsberg, East 
Prussia. Hermann Scherchen, who is 
in charge of the program, has an- 
nounced the performance of the fol- 
lowing works: 


Orchestral Works: 
Hans Ebert—Suite for Small Orchestra. 
Stefan Frenkel—Violin Concerto. 
Hans Gal: Sinfonietta. 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff—Symphony. 
Wilhelm Maler—Concerto Grosso. 
Heinz Schubert—Sinfonietta. 
Viadimir Vogel—Sinfonia Fugata. 
Gerhard v. Westermann—Three 
for Orchestra. 
Choral Works: 
Conrad Beck—‘“‘Der Tod des Oecdipus,’’ Can- 
tata for Solo Voices, Mixed Chorus and 


Intermezzi 


Organ. 
Otto Besch—Advent Cantata for Mixed 
Chorus, Two Solo Voices and Orchestra. 
Robert Oboussier—Trilogia Sacra, Cantata 
for Solo Voices, Chorus and Orchestra. 
Rudolf Siegel—‘‘Heldenfeier’’ for Male Chorus 
and Orchestra. 
Hermann Wette—‘‘Der Schneider in der Hdll’’ 
(The Tailor in Hell). for a Cappella Chorus. 
Alfred Fischer—Four Choral numbers, a Cap- 
pella. 
Chamber Music: 
Wolfgang v. 
piano. 
Alban Berg—Concert Aria for Soprano and 
Orchestra. 
Wolfgang Fortner—‘‘Maria,” Cantata for Solo 
Voice, and Small Orchestra (8 Pieces). 
Paul Gross—Music for Viola and Wind Instru- 
ments. : 
Alfred Juergensohn—Six Songs for Solo Voice 
and Five Instruments. 


Bartels—Sonata for ‘cello and 


E. G. Klussmann—String Quartet. 
Erwin Schulhoff—Divertimento for Three Wind 
Instruments. 

The premiere of Ernst Toch’s new 
opera, and a special performance of 
Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck” are included 
in the programs. G. de C. 


Hope Hampton Engaged for Operatic 
Appearances in Europe 


Hope Hampton, soprano, has been 
engaged for a series of important 
operatic appearances abroad this sum- 
mer. She will sing at Monte Carlo, 
appearing in the title role of “Manon” 
on July 3; as Mimi in “Bohéme” on 
July 10; as Marguerite in “Faust” on 
July 17, and as Juliet in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” in a performance the date for 
which has not been definitely decided. 

She has also been booked to appear 
in “Faust” and “Manon” on Sept. 25 
and Oct. 6, respectively, with the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles companies. 











composition and conducting; Miss 


Hewitt, violin; 








| FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 


Fontainebleau School of Music 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: Ch.-M. Widor and Camille 
Government 


For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 
June 25 to September 25, 1930 


Greatest French Teachers, including Wises Libert and Dupré, organ; André Bloch, 
adia 
and philosophy of modern music); Isidor Philipp and Decreus, piano; emy and 
i ioli Paul Bazelaire, ‘cello and instrumental ensemble; Grandjany, harp; 
Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, voice, reportory and mise-en scéne; Pillois, the 
French language and history o 


Tuition, Board and Lodging—$300.00, three months’ course; $225.00, two months’ 
course 


American Office: NATIONAL ARTS CLUB STUDIOS 
119 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Decreus - Supervised by the French 


Boulanger, harmony (the appreciation 


music; Fauchet, solfeggio. 
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NAUMBURG FOUNDATION 
ANNOUNCES WINNERS 





Four Young Musicians Will Be Given 
Concert Appearances in New York 
During Coming Season 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation has announced the names of 
four young musicians, the successful 
candidates in the Foundation’s Sixth 
Annual Series of Competitive Audi- 
tions. Each has been awarded a New 
York debut recital, with all expenses 
paid. The recitals will be given next 
season. 

The four winning candidates are: 
Louise Bernhardt, mezzo-contralto, Bos- 
ton.; Ruth Culbertson, pianist, Boston; 
Helen Calvert McGraw, pianist, Balti- 
more; Mila Wellerson, ‘cellist, New 
York. 

The four successful candidates were 
selected from 169 applicants. In pre- 
liminary auditions conducted by the 
National Music League of New York, 
thirty-six candidates were selected for 
appearance before the Naumburg Foun- 
dation’s Final Auditions Committee of 
Judges. 

The Féundation’s judges, who named 
the four winners after hearing the 
thirty-six finalists, were Walter Spald- 
ing of Harvard University, chairman; 
Wallace Goodrich, Dean of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; Bruce Si- 
monds of Yale University, and Adolfo 
Betti of the Flonzaley Quartet. 

The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation was established six years 
ago by Walter W. Naumburg in honor 
and memory of his father, Elkan Naum- 
burg, long a patron of music in New 
York City. It was Elkan Naumburg 
who built and presented to New York 
its bandstand in Central Park. 

Winners of the Naumburg prizes in 
other years include Catherine Wade- 
Smith, Sadah Shuchari, Helen Berlin, 
Bernard Ocko and Louis Kaufman, vio- 
linists; Margaret Hamilton, Dorothy 
Kendrick and William Sauber, pianists; 
Phyllis Kraeuter, Julian Kahn and Olga 
Zundel, ’cellists, and August Werner, 
baritone. 


OPERETTAS FOR COAST 








Frank Healy Organizing Fall Season 
in San Francisco 


SAN Francisco, April 20.—Frank 
W. Healy is actively engaged in secur- 
ing 2500 San Franciscans at fifty dol- 
lars each to sponsor a ten weeks’ sea- 
son of comic operas and operettas, to 
be given, commencing in November, by 
the San Francisco Light Opera Com- 
pany, sponsored by the San Francisco 
League of Light Opera. 

The production of light opera is no 
new venture to Mr. Healy, who for 
several years was assistant manager 
of the Tivoli Opera House and also 
directed, at various times, tours of his 
own San Francisco Opera Company. 
Several prominent local singers have 
fulfilled engagements of four years’ 
continuous duration under Mr. Healy’s 
management. 





European Grand Opera Company, Inc., 
Elects Officers 


At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the European Grand Opera 
Company, Inc., the following officers 
were elected: Hans Tauscher, presi- 
dent; J. J. Vincent, vice-president, and 
Geraldine B. Hall, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Vincent was also appointed manag- 
ing director of the organization. The 
executive offices of the company are 
now at 11 West Forty-second Street, 
where the season’s engagements are 
now being booked. 
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Children at Norfleet Camp Make ° 
Music Their Summer Diversion 
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The Norfleet camp, where young 
girls may discover that musical activi- 
ties outdo the sports and the movies 
as a source of pleasure, opens its fifth 
season in July. It is situated amid the 
green hills of Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, and appropriately enough, 
its next door neighbor is the MacDowell 
Colony. 

In such surroundings, and with such 
features of the ordinary vacation 
camps for young people as an almost 
completely outdoor life, the young 
girls find their main summer recrea- 
tion in playing and singing because it 
is enjoyable to play and sing, an ex- 
tensive repertoire from the classic 
music-masters. There is no compulsion 
about any of the activities, and no 
compulsory practice. But around this 
performance of music for the fun there 
is in it, there are grouped other oppor- 
tunities for artistic occupations, paint- 
ing, and modelling, sketching and dra- 
matics. Sports, tennis, baseball, arch- 
ery, horseback riding, swimming and 
boating, are just additional recreations. 

The camp’s name and direction come 
from Helen, Catherine, and Leeper 
Norfleet, the pianist, violinist, and 
’cellist, a trio whose tours have always 
included special concerts for children. 
When they realized how little Amer- 
ican children knew of playing as a 
pleasure they planned a summer camp 
where it should be the chief recrea- 
tion. With their parents as the camp 
mother and father, gradually the Nor- 
fleets built up a staff of twelve artists, 
mature like themselves, and profes- 
sionally engaged in musical, dramatic, 
or allied fields. The campers, ranging 
in age from eight to twenty years, are 
limited to thirty-five. The Norfleets 
wanted to do as much individual work 
with the children as possible, and to 
provide supervision whenever a group 
gathers for an hour to sing or to play. 


Music for Pleasure 


“We found as we went about the 
country,” explained Helen Norfleet, 
“that children seldom think of music 
as a pleasurable activity. They may 
think of it as a profession, as an am- 
bition, perhaps. They don’t realize that 
from playing themselves they can get 
quite as much enjoyment as they find 
in going to the movies. American chil- 
dren always have to be doing some- 
thing, always have to be stimulated 
otherwise they are bored in half an 
hour. They do not know how to stimu- 
late themselves. They need to develop 
some subjective resources to counter- 
balance the exaggerated objectiveness 
of this age. 

“We found also that few children 
know much about music outside of their 
own instrument. They have a very 
slender background of musical culture. 
Few of them hear ensemble playing. 
Of course even fewer have a chance to 
take part in it. 

“So we conceived the idea of a camp 
where children with musical interests 
might live a healthful, wholesome, regu- 
lar life, as free as possible from anv 
routine beyond definite hours for bed- 
time and meals, and have at hand full 
opportunity to indulge their musical 
talents.” 

Generally the day’s activities start 
after breakfast with a camp “sing.” 
On the wide veranda of the lodge and 
under the direction of a professional 
concert singer, the girls study two, 
three and four-part songs by Mac- 
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Catherine, Helen and Leeper Norfleet, 
Who Conduct a Girls’ Music Camp 


Dowell, Brahms, Schubert and others. 
In the course of two months they ac- 
quire a repertoire comprising from 
thirty to fifty folk and art songs. Last 
summer Mrs. MacDowell borrowed all 
her young neighbors to assist her in a 
lecture-recital. 

When the children decide they have 
sung enough for one morning, the 
group breaks up into trios, quartets, 
quintets, and even larger ensembles. 
Appropriating a staff member, they 
settle themselves in groves and shaded 
nooks on the estate, far enough apart 
not to interfere with each other’s 
melodies, and play Bach, Hayden, 
Mozart, Beethoven, or folk songs espe- 
cially arranged for them. 

Later in the morning, the children 
interested in Daleroze _ eurythmics, 
dance upon the lawn, sometimes to the 
tunes of one or another of their string 
ensembles. All morning, the arts’ 
studio, with instructors in charge, is 
open for the children who like to model, 
paint or sketch. 

Last year the younger children, 
girls of ten and eleven, carved and 
manipulated their marionettes in a 
ruppet show for the whole camp, 
“Little Red Riding Hood.” The older 
girls staged scenes from Shakespeare, 
and incorporated the Schubert settings 
te the texts. Folksongs also provide a 
fertile field for camp dramatizations. 

Afternoons are devoted to sports, 
except when a sudden decision on the 
part of the campers disrupts the entire 
program for the sake of an all day 
nature hike or mountain climbing ex- 
pedition. “We don’t live by bell and 
bugle,” Miss Norfleet explained. 

The campers were good enough ath- 
letes to defeat the MacDowell Colony 
baseball team, when the poets, compos- 
ers and painters challenged the girls 
on the Norfleet diamond last year. 

Games, stories, books, pictures, Vir- 
ginia reels, and songs about the camp- 
fire, corn-popping, candy-making vary 
the. evening diversions. The nearest 
the girls ever come to a camp song is 
when some visiting composer writes a 
composition specially for them. Charles 
Haubiel composed a Marching Song 
for them last summer, while he was a 
visitor, and Gertrude Enfield, a Cali- 
fornia poet, supplied the words. 

On Sunday afternoons there are con- 
certs by the staff and visiting artists, 
attended by many distinguished vis- 
itors. 

One of the annual events of the 
camp is the moonlight hayride for the 
purpose of serenading the MacDowell 
Colony. Then the campers always sing 
a special choral arrangement of “To a 
Wild Rose” for the residents of the 
colony founded in the composer’s 
memory. 
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Hanson Opera for 
Metropolitan 
. (Continued from page 3) 
of Cavaliers under a grant from 


Charles I. The story relates the con- 
flict between the Cavaliers and Puri- 
tans, and the book, both as to story and 
literary values, is one of the strongest 
librettos I have ever seen. I am taking 
great joy in setting it to music. 

“As to the music, though not con- 
servative, it is to be far from ultra- 
modern—really lyrical. Melody will 
play as large a part in it as I can make 
it. Portions of the libretto that one 
might class as recitative are being 
handled with an emotional undertone in 
the orchestra, and there will be a cer- 
tain amount of parlando. But there will 
be sections that are definitely lyrical in 
character and which might be classed 
as arias, though the thread of the mu- 
sic and story is continuous. The book 
gives opportunity for this. 


Choral Writing Prominent 


“The chorus will play an important 
part in the opera. Large sections of 
the score will be devoted to dramatic 
choral writing. Incidentally, the or- 
chestration is not started yet. I have 
the first act sketched in, and am now 
working on the second. 

“There are three acts. The third 
takes place entirely within the imag- 
ination of the hero, which gives oppor- 
tunity for a fantastic ballet and vari- 
ous weird and gorgeous scenic effects. 

“The opera is not to be built on a 
leitmotiv idea, but thematic material 
suggestive of various emotional reac- 
tions will recur in different musical and 
emotional states of development. I am 
trying to make the music develop its 
own form, not independently of the 
words, of course, but co-incidently, so 
that the music will have its own in- 
trinsic form and will hang together as 
music. The drama itself is very log- 


ical in structure and I am paralleling 


the same form in the music. 
Story Is Dramatic 

“The principal characters? The main 
work falls on the baritone—Wresling 
Bradford, the Puritan minister and 
head of the flock. The principal femi- 
nine role is soprano—Lady Marigold 
Sandys, of the Cavalier group. The 
background of the drama is historical, 
but so far as I know, the incidents are 
not. 

“You know,” Dr. Hanson said smil- 
ingly, “I am not indulging in any har- 
monic experiments in this opera, and I 
can promise that it will be exciting and 
in understandable musical idiom. 

“Let me repeat that this libretto is a 
tremendously powerful thing. I feel 
distinctly fortunate in having such a 
libretto to work with. Also I am de- 
lighted that the first production will be 
in the hands of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, which has shown great inter- 
est in the work, and will, I am sure, 
give it the best possible presentation. 
I expect to complete it within the year, 
having only started it in October.” 

MARY ERTZ WILL 


Jacques Gordon Honored at Farewell 


CHICAGO, April 20.—The Bohemians 
of Chicago tendered a farewell dinner 
to Jacques Gordon, retiring concertmas- 
ter of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
on April 4. 


Grace Leslie, contralto, gave a con- 
cert with Albert Spalding, violinist, 
under the auspices of the Elizabeth Mu- 
sic Association, in Elizabeth, N. J., 
recently. 
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Cornell Summer School 
Resumes Sessions at 


Round Lake in June 








A. Y. Cornell, Director of the Summer 
School of Vocal Instruction at Round 
Lake 


At Round Lake, N. Y., eight miles 
from Saratoga, A. Y. Cornell, promi- 
nent New York voice teacher, will hold 
the twentieth session of his summer 
school this year from June 23 to Aug. 2. 
The A. Y. Cornell Summer School of 
Vocal Instruction is devised for both 
singers and teachers of singing. To it 
Mr. Cornell brings his long and varied 
experience as a teacher, organist and 
choral conductor. 

The curriculum pursued during the 
six weeks’ period embraces all phases 
of voice from the subject of freedom 
and relaxation to interpretation, offer- 
ing through the lectures new ideas 
which the singers and teachers taking 
the course may work on throughout the 
coming year. There are included nor- 
mal courses as well. Features of Mr. 
Cornell’s summer school are the weekly 
recitals and operatic appearances, so 
that those working at Round Lake 
may have opportunities to demonstrate 
practically what they are learning. 

The students live in a delightful at- 
mosphere, combining their musical 
work with social gatherings, meeting 
and exchanging ideas with singers and 
teachers from all parts of the country. 
There are numerous recreational facili- 
ties, such as golf, tennis and swimming. 
The proximity of Saratoga makes it 
possible for those who wish to vary 
their stay in the little village of Round 
Lake to do so. 

Mr. Cornell will be assisted this 
summer by Adelaide Campbell, con- 
tralto, head of the voice department at 
Hollins College, Virginia, and Helen 
Lauhon, soprano, of Huntington, W. 
Va. Frederick Cromweed will be the 
accompanist and coach. 





Aguilar Lute Quartet to Tour South 
America 


The Aguilar Lute Quartet, the mem- 
bers of which are now at their home in 
Madrid, will sail on May 1 for South 
America, to make their second tour 
there. The group fulfilled engagements 
in Paris and other French cities, fol- 
lowing the return to the Continent early 
in the spring after a tour in the United 
States. 
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Los Angeles Hails Opera Series 
and Symphonic Lists of Appeal 
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Rodzinski Conducts First 
Local Hearing of Korngold 
Suite—Claire Dux Among 
Soloists with Philharmonic 
—“Ring” Operas by Ger- 
man Company Delight 


OS ANGELES, April 20.—The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic presented a 
memorable concert in the last program 
but two of the subscription series on 
the evening of March 27 and the after- 
noon of March 28, under Artur Rodzin- 
ski. Beginning with a Bach Suite in B 
Minor, arranged by Mahler, the pro- 
gram ranged through Mozart, Korngold 
and Strauss, and closed with Brahms’s 
First Symphony. Claire Dux was the 
soloist. Korngold’s music to “Much 
Ado About Nothing” had its first hear- 
ing in Los Angeles on this occasion and 
proved to be a likable composition. 

The appearance of Mme. Dux 
aroused considerable fervor, especially 
since she has not been heard here in 
some years. She sang an aria from Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro” and three 
Strauss songs with orchestral accom- 
paniment. The “Standchen” had to be 
repeated and the group brought her 
many recalls. 

The previous symphonic pair, on 
March 13 and 14, had Josef Lhevinne as 
soloist in an all-Tchaikovsky program, 
in which the familiar “Pathétique” was 
the featured symphony. The Polonaise 
from “Eugen Onegin” and “Marche 
Slave” were the opening and closing 
numbers, respectively. The orchestra 
played brilliantly. Mr. Lhevinne’s suc- 
cess in the B Minor Concerto is always 
a foregone conclusion, and he encom- 
passed the climaxes with rare brilliance. 

Several extra Sunday afternoon con- 
certs have brought interesting pro- 
grams and introduced some welcome 
newcomers as soloists. Eugene List, 
eleven-year old pianist, achieved some- 
thing of a sensation by his playing of 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 3, on March 
9. Ruby Ohmen, a contralto pupil of 
Lazar Samoiloff, made a successful ap- 
pearance in arias by Saint-Saéns and 
Thomas, in another concert. Giles Gil- 
bert was the soloist in the third spe- 
cial concert, playing Debussy’s Fan- 
tasie for Piano and Orchestra with fine 
tone and phrasing. These programs 
generally contain repetitions from the 
regular series, and are in no sense 
“popular” in content, even though they 
attract large audiences. Their immense 
success reflects credit upon the quality 
of Dr. Rodzinski’s leadership. 


German Opera Series Hailed 


The Los Angeles season of the Ger- 
man Grand Opera season, begun auspi- 
ciously on the evening of March 10, 
came to a brilliant close on the follow- 
ing Sunday afternoon with the per- 
formance of “Gétterdimmerung,” with 
Johana Gadski as a superlative Briinn- 
hilde. This performance, conducted by 
Ernest Knoch, was one of the most 
rounded presentations offered by the 
Germans. Rudolf Ritter was the Sieg- 
fried. Carl Braun, Juliette Lippe, 
Franz Egenieff and Sonia Sharnova 
also had important roles. 

“Siegfried” attracted a large audi- 
ence. Johannes Sembach achieved a 
fine success as the hero. Mme. Gadski 
was again the Briinnhilde and Miss 
Sharnova the Erda. Gotthold Ditter 
sang the part of the Wanderer. 


“Tristan und Isolde” was given on 
Saturday evening. The orchestra played 
well under Ernest Mehlich. Karl Jérn 
sang much of Tristan’s music with good 
tone quality and excellent enunciation. 
Miss Lippe was the Isolde. Miss Shar- 
nova was the Brangine. 

The only non-Wagner work per- 
formed was Mozart’s “Don Juan,” sung 
in German. The singers came through 
the ordeal with credit, if not with dis- 
tinction. The three female characters 
were enacted by Margarethe Baumer, 
Edna Zahm and Milo Miloradovich. 
Ernest Mehlich conducted. 


Recitals Rouse Interest 


Richard Buhlig gave the second in his 
series of three piano recitals in the 
Beaux Arts Auditorium on the evening 
of March 17, playing two sonatas by 
Beethoven in masterly manner. The 
program was preceded by a half-hour’s 
talk on the sonata form. 

The Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet 
gave the last in its series of three pro- 
grams in the Biltmore Salon on the 


evening of March 21. Works by Beetho- 
ven, Roussel and Schumann were listed. 
The ensemble has also been heard in a 
series of Sunday evening popular priced 
concerts in the Beaux Arts Auditorium. 

Homer Simmons gave the third in a 
series of four piano recitals in the 
Beaux Arts Auditorium on the evening 
of March 19. He pleased a good-sized 
audience with an exacting program, in- 
cluding arrangements of Bach works by 
Hess and Busoni and numbers by Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Rosenthal, Goossens, De- 
bussy, Griffes, Scriabin and others. 

Through the instrumentation of Sher- 
man Hill, a series of Monday afternoon 
musicales has been arranged for Barker 
Brothers Auditorium. The initial con- 
cert brought forward Lucy Latham, or- 
ganist; Lillian Bowles, soprano; and the 
Ball Concert Quartet, composed of 
Frances Searcy Ball, pianist; Arthur 
Taylor, violinist; Marjorie Potts, ’cel- 
list, and Louis Lowe, flutist. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Trio in 
D for piano, violin and ’cello had two 
performances in Los Angeles on the 
same day. It was played before the 
Schubert-Wa-Wan Club in the after- 
noon, and in the evening it was a fea- 
tured number in the Orpheus @lub con- 
cert. HAL DAVIDSON. CRAIN 





Notables of Music World Heard 
in Brilliant Concerts on Coast 
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Hertz Presents Mahler’s 
Fourth Symphony — Dux 
and Martinelli Are Soloists 
with Orchestra — Onegin, 
Lhevinne, Hayes and 
Others Give Recitals 


AN FRANCISCO, April 20.—An 

audience including Yehudi Menuhin 
and Roland Hayes heard one of the 
most enjoyable concerts of the San 
Francisco Symphony’s season on Fri- 
day afternoon, March 21, in the Curran 
Theatre. The program which Alfred 
Hertz selected for his eleventh pair of 
concerts was enhanced by the beautiful 
voice of Claire Dux, who assisted the 
orchestra in the Mahler Fourth Sym- 
phony and contributed songs by Strauss 


and Reger. The soloist received an 
ovation. Mr. Hertz, after her ex- 
quisite singing of the Strauss’s 


“Staindchen,” in spite of the “no en- 
core” rule, invited Mme. Dux to repeat 
it. The remainder of the program 
comprised the Overture to Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

An exceptionally large Sunday au- 
dience heard the eighth symphony 
“pop” under Mr. Hertz’s baton. An- 
thony Linden displayed his flute vir- 
tuosity in a Mozart Concerto for flute 
and orchestra. Haydn’s Symphonie 
Concertante for solo violin, oboe, ’cello, 
and bassoon, was played with Mishel 
Piastro, Caesar Addimando, Michel 
Penha and Ernest Kubitschek as the 
featured solists. 

Madeleine Monnier, French ’cellist, 
was introduced to this city at the ninth 
of the Symphony “pops” and later in 
recital for Pro Musica. Mr. Hertz 
played Moussorgsky-Ravel’s “Pictures 
at an Exhibition” for both his regular 
and “pop” symphony patrons. The 
latter also heard Mozart’s D Major 
Serenade (“Haffner”), with the violin 
obbligato played by Mishel Piastro. 

Giovanni Martinelli won his second 
San Francisco ovation within a week 
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when he sang as guest artist with the 
San Francisco Symphony at the Muni- 
cipal concert in the Civic Auditorium 
on March 29. “Celeste Aida,” the 
Prize Song from “Meistersinger,” beau- 
tifully done, and “Vesti la Giubba” 
from “Pagliacci” were his major offer- 
ings. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Hertz’s 
baton, gave Weber’s Overture to 
“Oberon,” three movements from 
Mozart’s D Major Serenade, with Mr. 
Piastro playing the violin obbligato; 
Bizet’s first “Carmen” Suite and 
Respighi’s “Roman Festivals.” 

On the following afternoon, in the 
Curran Theatre, the orchestra gave its 
last Sunday “pop” concert. The pro- 
gram -. included Hermann’  Genss’s 
“Tragic” Overture, Bizet’s “L’Ar- 
lésienne” Suite No. 1, Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto in A Minor with Gunnar 
Johansen as_ soloist, Tchaikovsky’s 
Theme and Variations from Suite No. 
3 and his Andante Cantabile for 
strings, Sibelius’s “Valse Triste’ and 
the Overture to “Tannhiduser.” 

The Kedroff Quartet revealed their 
extraordinary vocal art before two San 
Francisco audiences in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium, under the management of 
Frank Healy. ’ 

Roland Hayes gave a magnificent 
concert in Dreamland Auditorium on 
March 24. Percival Parham did ex- 
cellent work at the piano. 

Sigrid Onegin, another recent visi- 
tor, delighted a large Oppenheimer 
Concert Series audience with the 
opulent beauty of her voice. Hermann 
Reutter was her accompanist. 

Martinelli, in his recital here, sang 
six arias and seven songs. He was at 
his best in “Ch’ ella mi creda” from 


“The Girl of the Golden West,” 
Respighi’s “Nebbie” and Dvorak’s 
“Zingaresque.” Giuseppe Bamboschek 


played fine accompaniments and solos. 

Josef Lhevinne won enthusiastic ac- 

claim for his playing of numbers by 

Brahms, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt- 

Busoni for the Judson-Wolfsohn au- 
dience in Scottish Rite Auditorium. 
MARJoRY M. FISHER 
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“This broadcasting from Roxy’s last Sunday of the Symphony of Ernest Chausson serves as a sharp reminder of the 
neglect which for some time has been the portion of that beautiful work here in New York.” 
Pitts SANBORN, in the New York Evening Telegram, March 29, 1930 


‘JOSEPH LITTAU 


CONDUCTOR, ROXY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Sponsored by S. L. ROTHAFEL (“ROXY”) 


baton are: 


DEBUSSY- RAVEL 
LISZT - 


RIMSKY- KORSAKOFF - 
HANDEL - . 


@ Among the important symphonic works 
formed by this organization under Mr. Littau’s 


pert- 


BRAHMS - . SYMPHONY No. 1 IN C MINOR 
BLOCH - . - EPIC RHAPSODY, “AMERICA” 
STRAUSS - - - - DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION 
TSCHAIKOVSKY . SYMPHONY, “PATHETIQUE” 
TSCHAIKOVSKY - - ROMEO AND JULIET 
FRANCK . - SYMPHONY 
FRANCK - - - . . - REDEMPTION 
CHAUSSON_ .- - . . - - SYMPHONY 
DEBUSSY - L” APRES- MIDI D’UN FAUNE 


- - SARABANDE ET DANSE 
LES PRELUDES 


MOZART - SYMPHONY IN G MINOR 
BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES AND OVERTURES 
WEBER OVERTURE, EURYANTHE 
HAYDN - - SEVERAL SYMPHONIES 
GLUCK .- - OVE RTURE, IPHIGENIA IN AULIS 
MOUSSORGSKY .- - PRELUDE, KHOVANTCHINA 
REGER - - - - BALLET SUITE 


SYMPHONY, ANTAR 
CONCERTO GROSSO, No. 6 


MENDELSSOHN . - - OVERTURES 
TAYLOR - - THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 
GILBERT - - COMEDY OVERTURE ON NEGRO THEMES 
PURCELL - - . . . - - - SUITE FOR STRINGS 
HADLEY - - - - - - THE CULPRIT FAY 
ARENSKY - - . . SYMPHONY IN B MINOR 
WEINGARTNER - - . . LUSTIGE OVERTURE 


New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 24, 1930: 
The Roxy Symphony Orchestra, 


conducted by 


Joseph Littau, broadcast its first performance of 
Ernest Bloch’s symphonic rhapsody, “America,” 
yesterday afternoon. The performance, especially 
in view of the consideration that the time for the 
preparation and rehearsal of these concerts is not 
unlimited, deserved praise, and the interpretation 
under Mr. Littau was unified and spirited. 





Photo by G. Maillard Kesslere 





Baltimore Post, March 31, 1930: 

The Roxy Orchestra under direction of Joseph 
Littau added another feather to its already well- 
decorated bonnet when it included “Death and 
Transfiguration” by Richard Strauss in yesterday's 
program. Comment on the composition is not, of 
couse, necessary here, but if space permitted a 
column of printed cheers would be put down in 
behalf of Director Littau and his talented fol- 
lowers. 


Newark Star, March 12, 1930: 

The Sunday afternoon concerts of the Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra have assumed the form of 
musical education for the radio audience who 
listen in each week. Letters received from music 
schools throughout the country, reveal the fact 
that the orchestra’s performances under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Littau are closely followed by 
students with copies of the score before them. 


Columbus, O., Dispatch, Feb. 3, 1930: 


We have heard the “Pathetique” many times, 
perhaps oftener than any other work of full length 
save Beethoven’s “Fifth”, and yet we never heard 
it done better than by Littau and the Roxy. It 
seemed that he labored to give an interpretation 
of which their chief listener, Roxy, would approve. 
The march scherzo was done in brilliant fashion, 
majestic, full of fire, and the adagio lamentoso— 
the only sad symphonic finale we know—was 
played with a poignancy which scarcely knew 
bounds. 


New York Evening World, Feb. 2, 1930: 


In closing I might remark that in Joseph Littau, 
Roxy has a most able conductor for his symphony 
orchestra. There was a warmth and personality and 
expression in his conducting last week that very 
greatly enhanced the beauty of the concert. 


New Haven Register, Jan. 20, 1930: 

Joseph Littau conducted the Roxy Symphony 
orchestra in a concert over WJZ at 2 P. M. yes- 
terday, and so far as we were concerned created 
a favorable impression. César Franck’s “Symphony 
in D Minor” was selected by him as his principal 
offering. Von Weber’s overture to “Oberon” pre- 
ceded the symphony. 


New York Evening Telegram, Jan. 20, 1930: 

Joseph Littau conducted the symphony orches- 
tra in César Franck’s symphony. The three move- 
ments of the symphony were interpreted, and Lit- 
tau displayed true power and feeling. 


Courrier des Etats-Unis, Feb. 9, 1930: 

Cette ouvre a été trés bien interpretée par l’or- 
chestra Roxy sous la direction de M. Joseph Lit- 
tau, dans l’Heure Symphonique Roxy de dimanche 
dernier. 








From a Boston Symphony subscriber: 

I write prim arily to express my appreciation of Mr. Littau’s conducting His judgment D. C., Feb. 23, 1930: 

of tempo, of dynamics and reading of a musical phrase is beyond praise and his musicianly A . 

reading of symphonies is unusually clear and expressive. The play f the César Franck I have studied music, 

symphony last week was A. rfect. Today the playing of Tschaik ywsky" s Andante Cantabile fiftv vears: 

was as perfect as the Flonzaley Quartet and illustrates what an by the re ading of a os : 

musical phrase. I have never heard Dukas’ work better given T h ave attended symphony tp : 

concerts for over sixty years and have heard all the best conductors from Von Biilow and the César Franck symphony 
Theodore Thomas to our present Mr. Koussevitzky; so perhaps you and Mr. Littau will Sunday the 22nd 

accept my appreciation as coming from an old man who is not without experience and some * o. : 8s ° di ridual wmnbe 
knowledge and musical instruction. Your orchestra has a beautiful balance so with every individual member. 








From C. F. Borden, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 


playec 
I think I know something as to orchestras, for I hear the best, here, 
3oston, New York, or from New York. 


everything was superb. 


1 “most everything” in orchestras when younger, for 
And I’m here to say that I never heard 

and not often so well. Yesterday, 
Certainly Mr. Littau is splendid, and 


played better, 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS CADMAN NOVELTY 





Philharmonic Gives First- 
Times—Noted Recital- 
ists Appear 

Los ANGELES, April 20.—The first 
appearance in some seasoms of Claire 
Dux and the performance of a Cad- 
man work for full orchestra enlivened 
recent concerts of the Philharmom Or- 
chestra, conducted by Artur Redzimski. 
Remembered from her singing of some 
four years ago, Mme. Dux recaptured 
her public through her artistic delivery 
of a Mozart aria and three Strauss 
songs. Her success was immediate, 
Strauss’s “Stindchen” beimg rede- 
manded. 

Dr. Rodzinski had prepared ome of 
the best balanced programs of recent 
weeks. The Mahler arrangement of 
Bach’s Suite in B Mimor provided a 
tour de force for this band of see- 
soned players. Korngold’s Saite from 
“Much Ado About Nothing” had its 
local first hearing on this occasion and 
proved an interesting work. The 
Brahms First Symphony was charac- 
terized by fine zeal and understanding. 

Oriental Rhapsedy Heard 

Cadman’s Oriental Rhapsody, “Omar 
Khayyam,” was a featured number im 
a Sunday afternoon program om April 
6, and again revealed this popular 
composer as a rich melodist with an 
understanding of orchestral require- 
ments. Recently rewritten for full or- 
chestra, the work proved to be colorful 
and imaginative and brought the com- 
poser happy recognition. Bach's Bran- 
denburg Concerto No. 6, in B Fiat for 
two solo violas, was finely dome, with 
Emile Ferir and Philip A. Kahgam as 
soloists. Korngold and Brahms fur- 
nished the other items on the program. 

Another Sunday aftermoom concert 
brought forward John G. Uppman, 
baritone, as soloist. He same arias by 
Handel, Massenet and Bizet im excel- 
lent style. Mr. Uppman, for three 
years a member of the Americam Opera 
Company, is pursuing his stedies un- 
der Lazar S. Samoiloff. Other num- 
bers included Frederiksen's tome 
tures, “East of the Sum and West of 
the Moon,” Delibes’s Balkt Suite, 
“Sylvia,” and numbers by Elgar, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Chabrier. 

Bach has had more than his usual 
attention in the lest fortmight. The 
Bach Cantata Club, founded and conm- 
ducted by Hal Davidson Craim, gave 
its fifth program, im the First Unitar- 
ian Church on the evening of March 31. 
The group of twenty singers showed 
excellent progress in a group of three 


pie~ 


chorales and the Cantata, “A Strong- 
held Sure.” Vocal solos were sung by 
Constamee Balfour, soprano; Maude 
Darlimg Weaver, contralto; Louis Al- 
varez, tenor, and Leslie Brigham, bass. 
Richard Keys Biggs, organist, and 
Joseph J. Gilbert, flautist, were as- 
sisting artists. Maria Gerdes was the 
pianist. 
Bach Mass Sung 

Om the following Saturday, the Ora- 
teria Society presented the B Minor 
Mass im Shrine Auditorium, John 
Smallman conducting. It was the 
second hearing in Los Angeles and the 
250 simgers showed a commendable 
knowledge of the score. The work was 
givem im two parts, as previously, with 
a dimmer hour coming between. The 
questionable policy of having the solos 
sume by groups instead of by individu- 
als was agaim adopted. An orchestra 
of fifty, assisted by Edouard Nies 
Berger, organist, and Lorna Greeg, 
piamist, played the accompaniments. 

Tito Schipa made his annual appear- 
amce im the Auditorium on April 4, 
before a capacity audience. The tenor 
was im fime fettle and sang to the evi- 
dent emjoyment of his many admirers. 
A growp of German lieder, three Mas- 
semet arias, ome from Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni,” and songs in French 
brought imsistent demand for extras. 


Frederick Longas, accompanist, was 
heard as soloist. 
Yehudi Menuhim made his second 


Los Angeles appearance in a Shrine 
Auditorium recital on the evening of 
April 7, before a large audience. There 
was imtemse enthusiasm for the playing 
of this youthful artist, who gave works 
of Bach, Brahms and Bruch with the 
assurance and command of a master. 
Hubert Giesen played expert accom- 
pamiments, his work in the Franck 
Semata being especially noteworthy. 

Richard Buhlig concluded his series 
of three piano-lecture recitals in Beaux 
Arts Auditorium on the evening of 
March 31. This program was given 
ever to the moderns, whose works Mr. 
Buhlig imterprets deftly and with un- 
derstanding. A similiar series will be 
givem again next season. 

Om the same evening Erwin Nyiregy- 
hazi gave a piano recital in the au- 
ditorium of the Hollywood Conserva- 
tery, playing a characteristic program. 

The Bartlett-FPrankel Quartet gave 
the fourth im its series of six popular- 
priced programs in the Beaux Arts Au- 
diterium on April 6. Beethoven’s 
Quartet im A, Op. 18 and works by 
Glazounoff, Roussel and Debussy were 
played. Hat DaviIpSON CRAIN 
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REIMERS 


“Master of Somg”—N. Y. Evening Post | 
of the Juilliard School of Music 
Will Hold His | 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS | 
BADEN-BADEN, GERMANY | 


Course includes Voice Production and Repertoire for Concert and Opera 
For particulars, write Secretary, 


57 West 46th Street, New York | 
For Comeerts amd Recitals Address 
Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 E. 43rd Street, New York 


























Damrosch Concludes First | 
Radio Concert Series : 


ALTER DAMROSCH con- 

ducted the National Broad- 
casting Orchestra on Friday 
morning, April 4, in the last con- 
cert of his first music apprecia- 
tion series for school children and 
music students, which have been 
broadcast weekly over WEAF 
and WJZ and associated stations 
since last October. It is esti- 
mated that more than 5,000,000 
children and students listened 
regularly to these concerts. The 
series formed a part of the cur- 
riculum in schools in forty-five 
States. In New York more than 
350 schools were equipped with 
radio sets and more than 200,000 
pupils listened regularly. Details 
for the second series of concerts, 
to begin next October, are now 
being arranged. 
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ORCHESTRA’S SEASON ENDS 





Favorite Works on Final Programs of 
Chicago Symphony 


CuicaGo, April 20.—Frederick Stock 
brings his twenty-fifth season as con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony to a 
close this week with the last of the 
popular concerts on April 24 and the 
twenty-eighth Friday-Saturday pair on 
the 25th and 26th. At the former the 
orchestra plays Dvorak’s Overture, 
“Husitzka,” Schumann’s Symphony No. 
1 in B Flat Major, Deems Taylor’s suite, 
“Through the Looking Glass,” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture. For the 
latter two the program consists of Mo- 
zart’s “Magic, Flute” Overture, 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, 
the Andante from Mozart’s Symphonie 
Concertante for Violin and Viola played 
by Messrs. Gordon and Vieland, Ravel’s 
Bolero and the “Pines of Rome” by 
Respighi. 

After a brief rest Mr. Stock will take 
the orchestra on its spring tour, ending 
with appearances at the North Shore 
Music Festival during the week of 
May 19. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Closes Season 
with Request Program and Novelty 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—Leopold 
Stokowski will close the thirtieth sea- 
son of the Philadelphia Orchestra with 
a program composed, with one excep- 
tion, of numbers chosen by his audi- 
ence, at the thirtieth pair of concerts 
on the afternoon of April 25 and the 
evening of April 26. 

The balloting this year resulted in 
the selection of César Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor, Wagner’s Prelude 
to “Meistersinger” and Ravel’s “Bo- 
lero.” A novelty on the program will 
be a Burlesque by Coppola, which was 
scheduled for performance at the con- 
certs of March 28-29, and postponed 
because the music was delayed in reach- 
ing this country. 


Munich to Hold June Dance Festival 


MUNICH, April 15.—During the week 
of June 19-25, Munich will hold a con- 
ference on the dance. 
dances will be presented by more than 
twelve large groups representing the 
leading theatres and schools of the 
country. The program is planned to 
demonstrate the relation between the 
growth of the dance and cultural de- 
velopment in general. The presenta- 
tions will be accompanied by lectures. 
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SOPRANO 














THE CRITICS 
UNANIMOUS 


“Mary Craig impressed her listeners 
through the natural beauty of her voice, 
vocal skill and clear enunciation.” 

Cincinnati Enquirer 


“Possesses a lovely, clear 
and sings with much taste.” 
Cincinnati Post 


soprano 


“Sang with a delightful richness of 
tone, free delivery and emotional sig- 
nificance . . . displayed excellent expres- 
sion and exceptional range of voice and 
ability to carry the high notes with a 
richness of tone that is seldom heard.” 

Keene, N. H. Evening Sentinel 


“Her soprano is one of the most sat- 
isfying that has been heard in oratorio.” 
Albany Knickerbocker Press 


“Throughout the _ repertoire, Miss 
Craig’s silver soprano mounting with 
lark-like clearness and spontaneity to 
the high roof of the Majestic, was heard 
with unqualified delight.” 

Halifax, N. 8S. Herald 


“Possesses a brilliant coloratura of 
exceptionally fine quality and blitheness. 
Not a tone throughout the whole gamut 
of her range but rang true and bird- 


like.” 
Truro, N. 8S. Daily News 


“A pure, warm, free soprano, a de- 
light to the audience. Gifted with a 
charming personality and revealing au- 
thoritative musicianship, she gave each 
number a convincing interpretation that 
bespoke her versatility and intimacy 
with the musical theme as well as the 
literary content.” 

The Newark Evening News 


“Revealed a clear, bell-like ringing 
voice of power and range, and sympa- 
thetic qualities in the group of songs.” 

Buffalo Evening Press 


“Disclosed a voice of richness and 
beauty. . . . Her style was charming and 
dainty, with a feeling for rhythm and 
nuance seldom heard in a soprano.” 

Montclair (N. J.) Times 


Season 1930-1931 
NOW BOOKING 


AVAILABLE ON COMMUNITY 
CONCERT COURSES 
MANAGEMENT: 
HAENSEL & JONES 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 























OMAHA SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 





Harmati Leads Players in 
Sixteenth Concert and 
Children’s List 


OmaHaA, April 20.— The Women’s 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce 
presented the Omaha Symphony, San- 
dor Harmati, conductor, in the six- 
teenth and final concert of its sixth 
season on April 3, in the City Audi- 
torium. Excellent programs had been 
arranged by Mr. Harmati this season, 
and notable work has been done by him 
in perfecting the ensemble, making the 
orchestra reach a high standard of ar- 
tistic worth. 

The program opened with excerpts 
from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
by Mendelssohn; the “Song with 
Chorus” movement was given with 
Edith Flickinger and Kathleen Shaw, 
soloists; and a chorus drilled by Carol 
Marhoff Pitts. The Franck Symphony 
in D Minor was given a noble reading. 
Mr. Harmati received hearty and spon- 
taneous applause, and insisted on his 
orchestra sharing the honors. 

In the closing of the symphony sea- 
son, heartiest praise is extended to the 
sponsors of the orchestra, the Women’s 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Omaha Orchestra Association, Mrs. 
George Tunicliff, business manager, and 
to Alice Dunn for her interesting and 
scholarly program notes. 

The last school children’s concert by 
the Symphony was given on Wednes- 
day morning, April 2, in the City Au- 
ditorium, before 4000 young listeners. 
Mr. Harmati and his orchestra gave an 
interesting program by American com- 
posers, including works by Edward 
MacDowell, Henry Hadley, Nathaniel 
Dett, Rubin Goldmark, Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley and Victor Herbert. The chil- 
dren sang Stephen Foster’s “Old Black 
Joe” with good tonal quality and re- 
gard to the beat of Mr. Harmati. The 
Virginia reel was danced by pupils 
from Mary Cooper’s school. Walter 
Wheatly sang two Negro Spirituals, 
“Deep River” and “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen.” 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 


Bach “Passion” Sung by New York 
Church Choirs in Joint Performance 


Bach’s “Passion” according to St. Mat- 
thew was given by the choirs of St. 
Bartholomew’s and the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine and the sopranos of St. 
Thomas’s in St. Bartholomew’s Church 
on the evening of April 16, with Ruth 
Shaffner, Pearl Benedict-Jones, Donald 
Pirnie, Arthur Kraft and Frank Cuth- 
bert as soloists. David McK. Williams, 
Miles Farrow and T. Tertius Noble were 
the organists and choirmasters who 
trained the choristers. 


Young Conductors From Czerwonky 
Class Heard in Orchestral Program 


Cuicaco, April 20.—Members of the 
conducting class of Richard Czerwonky 
at the Bush Conservatory were pre- 
sented in an orchestral program at the 
McCormick Memorial Hall on April 17. 
Those taking part were Joseph Miaso, 
Clara Graham, Isabel Elder, Arthur 
Kistenbroker, Edwin Karhu, Viola Nipp, 
Harry Draper, Beatrice Beardmore, Al- 
bert Manuel, Frances Smith and Har- 
old Newton. 
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“Pagliacci” Makes Bow in Sound-Films - 
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The Arrival of the Players: a Scene from the Musical Film Version of “Pagliacci” 


66 GLIACCI” has been produced as 
a sound-film by Fortune Gallo, 
well known opera impresario, in associa- 
tion with Audio-Cinema, Inc. This is be- 
lieved to be the first audible film ver- 
sion of a complete opera. Sung and 
acted by artists of Mr. Gallo’s erstwhile 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company, the 
production will run about an hour on 
the screen. Joe W. Coffman, sound ex- 
pert and consulting engineer for the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., and other com- 
panies, has directed the production. 


Mr. Gallo hopes that the sound film- 
ing of this grand opera will mark the 
joining of forces between an art more 
than a hundred years old and a younger 
and more far-reaching one. 

Heretofore with his grand opera com- 
panies, Mr. Gallo says, he has been able 
to reach only a limited number of opera- 
lovers residing in small communities 
throughout the country. With the com- 
pletion of the sound film “Pagliacci,” 
he hopes to reach them all. 

“My finger has been on the musical 
pulse of American audiences,” he says, 
“and I know from extended and inti- 


mate first-hand experience that they 
are literally hungry for grand opera 
when presented in superior artistic 
style. Where the masses cannot be 
brought to grand opera, I am bringing 
grand opera to them.” 

The cast comprises, in addition to a 
large chorus, Alba Novello as Nedda; 
Fernando Bertini, Canio; Mario Valle. 
Tonio; Giuseppi Interrante, Silvio, and 
Francesco Curci, Beppe. 

Carlo Peroni, who conducted many 
performances of the San Carlo Opera 
Company in New York and on tour, is 
the musical director. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
tendance at the Metropolitan. In par- 
ticular he praised the success of several 
of Mr. Gatti’s revivals and of the uncut 
Wagner cycle. The board’s action in 
renewing the term of the impresario, 
now in his twenty-second season as 
head of the company, was intended, he 
said, as a renewed mark of its con- 
fidence. 

His letter to Mr. Gatti-Casazza said 
in part: 

“The initial period of the opera sea- 
son 1929-1930 was inauspicious, owing 
to a combination of circumstances, 
most of which—such as the prolonged 


indisposition of important artists, ne- 


cessitating, as it did, a complete re- 
casting of the repertory—could not 
have been foreseen or guarded against. 

“It is characteristic of your skill, re- 
sourcefulness and organizing ability 
that, addressing yourself with great 
energy to the problem thus presented, 
you succeeded very promptly in over- 
coming those difficulties and discour- 
agements, and established the season 
on the same high level of artistic 
achievement to which the patrons of 
the Metropolitan Opera, under your 


direction, have become accustomed. 
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“That the public recognized and ap- 
preciated the results accomplished is 
proved by the fact that, in a period of 
severe economic depression, which did 
not fail seriously to affect the prosper- 
ity of ‘Broadway,’ the attendance of 
the public at the Metropolitan Opera 
this season was but slightly diminished, 
as compared to the best previous sea- 
son; and some of the Metropolitan’s 
productions, such as ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
‘Sadko,’ under the brilliant leadership 
of Maestro Serafin, and the Wagner 
matinee series, under the splendid 
guidance of Mr. Bodanzky, attracted 
record audiences. 


Voices Board’s Gratitude 


“On behalf of the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company I 
offer you sincere congratulations. 

“And I take great pleasure in inform- 
ing you, at the same time, that, as a 
renewed mark of its confidence, esteem 
and gratitude, the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, act- 
ing through me as president, hereby 
extend your existing contract for a pe- 
riod of two years beyond the term of 
its present duration, i. e., until May 1, 
1935.” OTrto H. KAHN 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza has been general 
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manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company since 1908. 

The combination of circunistances 
referred to by Mr. Kahn making the 
first part of the season inauspicious 
is considered to include the long indis- 
position of Rosa Ponselle, scheduled for 
important roles in “Don Giovanni” and 
“Luisa Miller,” the production of which 
was therefore delayed, and the unprom- 
ising start of the German season dur- 
ing ae brief stay here of Josef Rosen- 
stock, 





Magnus Pupils Presented in Chicago 


Cuicaco, April 20.—Florence Mag- 
nus and her son, Rudolph Magnus, 
vocal teachers, have been hosts at a 
series of Sunday afternoon musical teas 
at their studio in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. At a recent one of these gather- 
ings Mr. and Mrs. Grant-Schaefer were 
guests of honor. A program was given 
by Blance Hammond, Hazel Eaton King, 
Louis Steiner and Hazel Amesen, pupils 
of Mrs. Magnus and Mr. Magnus. 





Pupil of Viola Cole-Audet Heard 


CHICAGO, April 20.—Viola Cole- 
Audet, member of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College, presented her 
pupil Bernice Caine in recital at the 
Little Theatre on March 21. 
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Concert 
TORONTO D 


A voice of crystal purity, a style at once dignified and ingratiat- 
ing, and a personality of the sort to capture the most frigid audi- 
ence—such are a few of the gifts which make Elisabeth Reth- 
berg the great recitalist that she is, apart from her acknowledged 











; 


- ascendancy in the operatic realm. —Mail Empire, Feb. 6, 1930 
CLEVELAND : 
= Mme. Rethberg’s vocal art is flawless; her voice is notable alike 
for purity, warmth and volume. Also she is a mistress of style. 
= The note triumphant and the note expressive are equally at 
her command. —Plain Dealer, Jan. 24, 1930 ( 
= 
= NEW YORK | 
Whatever Mme. Rethberg sings is musical. . . . Her melting 
pianissimo, the round, full beauty of her mezzo tones, were at 
once the delight and the despair of singers in the audience ; 
worshipping at her shrine. —W orld, Jan. 31, 1930 
= BUFFALO, N. Y. A 


Her voice is clear and powerful. There is a note of soft, deli- 
cate beauty throughout each utterance that sets her apart. 
—Times, Feb. 8, 1930 
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lyzed Nor Adequately Described—Critics Respond by Dipping Inspired 
0 Inkwells of Superlatives; the Music Loving Public 


‘By Flocking to Hear Her Sing 
Opera 





DON GIOVANNI 


Elisabeth Rethberg gained the chief honors for impeccability 
and authority of study. She showed entire familiarity with every 
phase of the Donna Anna music and sang with remarkable 
poise and unfailing brilliancy.—N. Y. American, Nov. 30, 1929 


IL TROVATORE 


Her voice seems to have increased in volume during the last 
year, yet it retains that golden purity of tone which so endeared 
her to San Francisco opera audiences last season and has made 
q her a favorite concert artist the world over. 
—San Francisco News, Sept. 17, 1929 


| FAUST 


Miss Rethberg unquestionably won the highest tributes of ap- 
plause. The final curtain brought her a significant ovation, and, 
«throughout, the audience was unusally responsive to her singing. 
—Los Angeles Times, Oct. 5, 1929 


AIDA 


Elisabeth Rethberg brought her glorious voice to the title role 
and sang with her wonted beauty of tone and feeling to the 
great joy of her hearers. —N. Y. Eve. Post, Nov. 1, 1929 


Concert 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Coloratura—dramatic—lyric—whichever adjective is applied to 
the kind of soprano sung by Elisabeth Rethberg—it is not amiss. 
For she is all of those, plus a sumptuousness that has earned for 
her the sobriquet, “the perfect singer.” —Call, Oct. 15, 1929 


The beauty of her voice and its perfection of use are past dis- 
cussion. Her range sweeps gloriously upward. Her lower 
tones, expressive and flexible, fill out a scale impeccably even. 
Never does she seem forced to the bounds of vocal resource. 
—Chronicle, Oct. 15, 1929 


LOS ANGELES 


She lavishes a wealth of beautiful tone easily and fluently upon 
the listener. —Times, Oct. 5, 1929 


SYRACUSE 


She has been called “the most perfect singer in the world,” and 
who would dispute her right to the title. A glorious voice, a 
golden voice if ever there was one, of sufficient power and 
range for the great Wagnerian roles and equally effective in the 
most delicate of art songs; an intelligence that encompasses the 
complete emotional range of vocal literature. 

—Post-Standard, Feb. 11, 1930 





Management 


Gudis %,. Saller 


Steinway Bldg., New York 





Steinway Piano 
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Standing by One’s Guns 


F the young aspirant for honors as a virtuoso 

wishes to take to heart some excellent advice, 
he can do no better than to ponder on the words 
of Artur Schnabel, the German pianist, recorded 
last month in an interview in the London 
Observer. Rarely has an executive artist ex- 
pressed himself more superbly. Said Herr 
Schnabel, discussing the career of the popular 
virtuoso who obtains his popularity largely by 
lowering his musical standards: 

“They live poor and die rich.” He was asked 
what he thought of artists who “play down.” 
“They never do,” he said. “They like the music 
they play, although they may wish they didn’t. 
When they play better things, it is because they 
ascend for the time being. I judge a man’s 
musical taste by his habitual level, not by his 
occasional heights.” 

By his habitual level, not by his occasional 
heights. Bravissimo, Herr Schnabel! That hits 
the nail on the head, we think. It is absolutely 
the standard by which an artist should be 
measured. Pleasing audiences is only a small 
matter in the pursuit of a noble art, unless an 
artist’s creed is his determination to secure con- 
cert engagements and throw all other considera- 
tions to the four winds. 

As one reviews the activities of the outstand- 
ing artists of our time, or any other time for the 
matter of that, it becomes apparent at once that 
those artists who have held their standard high, 
those who have preached the gospel of music 
according to Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, accord- 
ing to the standards set by the high priests and 
have maintained their position in the face of 
public indifference at the outset of their career 
and the gradual winning of this same public 
after they have convinced it of their artistic 
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integrity, are the only real artists. They are 
real because they are themselves, because they 
are not willing to sell their birthright; they are 
artists because they devote their lives to their 
art, not to the ephemeral plaudits of audiences 
who wish to gratify their own inferior musical 
taste by indicating that they will applaud more 
vigorously the kind of music which, when ana- 
lyzed, is proved to be fustian, not music. The 
excuse offered by many performers which states 
that “the audience demands this kind of thing” 
is, in all seriousness, no excuse. The function 
of the artist is not to be led by the public or by 
that public’s whim or fancy: it is, on the con- 
trary, to lead the public to a finer appreciation 
of the best that the literature contains. It pre- 
scribes that the artist stick to his guns even 
when doing so entails making a sacrifice. 

The young executants of our day are the sea- 
soned artists of tomorrow. They desire to become 
artists of renown, artists of international repu- 
tation—in short, real artists. To achieve that, 
they must go forward, holding their banners 
high, fully conscious of the truly sacred nature 
of the art in which they have chosen to labor. 
There must be nothing of the retreat of which 
every compromise is composed; there must be 
no willingness to win easy, and often insincere, 
approval. 

These are days of great commercial advance, 
days in which much that is not art plays a promi- 
nent part in the affairs of mankind; days in 
which almost unbelievable mechanical achieve- 
ments are commercialized, supposedly to make 
the living of life easier. But these are not things 
of the spirit. They do not really make life easier. 
They only make it more seemingly possible. 

Art is of the spirit, and music in some ways 
more than any other art. Music can make life 
more beautiful, more possible, for it can comfort. 
And it is the artist, in his highest estate, who 
can do this “by his habitual level, not by his 
occasional heights.” 


AYREUTH this season bids fair to enter a 

new era. Though the passing of Cosima Wag- 
ner will probably have little effect on the desti- 
nies of the noted shrine of the music-drama, as 
that dominant figure and former arbiter of its 
destinies had been for a number of years merely 
a living shadow, a new figure appears in the 
firmament of Valhalla. The engagement of Arturo 
Toscanini to conduct “Tristan” and “Tannhauser” 
at this summer’s festival allies one of the great- 
est living masters of the baton with the destinies 
of the unique center of modern operatic art. All 
lovers of the Wagnerian works will devoutly hope’ 
that the union will be fruitful. 

In an age when the music-dramas are well 
given elsewhere and when the works are no 
longer novelties, it is a wise decision of Siegfried 
Wagner which allies the traditions of Bayreuth 
with the greatest talents available in the inter- 
national music world. 





Personalities 














Photo, King Camera Guild 
Edith Mason Sails for European Engagements 


Mason—Edith Mason, sopraro of “he Chicago Civic 
Opera (centre), sailed for England on the liner 
Paris recently. She will sing at Covent Garden in 
London. Seeing the singer off are two friends, Mrs. 
John 8S. Keith (left) and Mrs. Alcan Hirsch, both 
of New York. 

LaForge-Tibbett—Among the new songs of Frank 
LaForge is one called “Far Away,” which is being 
sung with noteworthy success by Lawrence Tibbett 
in his concerts. The song is truly a LaForge-Tibbett 
song in that, in addition to being sung by Mr. 
Tibbett, the poem is by Grace Tibbett (Mrs. Law- 
rence Tibbett). It will be published shortly by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Burleigh—For the thirty-sixth consecutive year, 
H. T. Burleigh, baritone, appeared on Palm Sunday 
at St. George’s Church in New York, as soloist in 
Faure’s “The Palms.” 

Claudel—Paul Claudel, the French Ambassador at 
Washington, has completed the libretto of an opera, 
with the life and adventures of Christopher Colum- 
bus as its subject, which is scheduled for production 
at the Berlin Staatsoper this month. Darius Mil- 
haud wrote the score. 

McCormic—Word comes from Algiers that Mary 
McCormic, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
made such an impression on the natives of the 
French desert town of Touareg that the Chief re- 
named its main thoroughfare McCormic Street. 
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OHIO CLUBS AND TEACHERS TO MEET 





Joint Convention to Be Held 
in Youngstown Early 
Next Month 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, April 20.—The 
joint convention of the Ohio Federation 
of Music Clubs, Mrs. Harry L. Good- 
bread, president, and the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association, headed by Al- 
berta Reardon of this city, will be held 
in Youngstown from May 6 to 9. The 
Hotel Ohio will be the headquarters 
for the meeting. 

The first day will include contests 
for Junior Club members, a conference 
of Junior Club counsellors, and a music 
week festival concert by pupils of the 
public schools. A tea will be given, 
with the Youngstown Junior Monday 
Musical Club as hostess, and a program 
by the Junior Choral Club. 

The formal opening day, May 7, will 
bring the business sessions and bien- 
nial election of officers. There will be 
a Choral Day luncheon, with prominent 
conductors of singing organizations as 
guests. Charles D. Dawe, conductor of 
the Cleveland Orpheus Club, will lead 
the singing. A program will be given 
by visiting delegations, including the 
State Chorus, under Zella Sand, of To- 
ledo; the Dayton Mothersingers, the 
Cleveland Orchesis and Fortnightly 


choruses, the Jeannette Chestnut Club 
of Jackson, and the Toledo Eurydice 
Club. In the evening a choral concert 
will be given by the Monday Musical 
Club of Youngstown. 

On May 8 an open conference will 
include discussions by club delegates. 
At a morning joint session of the clubs 
and the teachers, Charles E. Watt, of 
Chicago, will speak on “Backstage 
with the Reviewer.” Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley will be the guest of honor 
at a luncheon of the Ohio Federation 
of Clubs, and will speak on the coming 
San Francisco Biennial. In the after- 
noon the Ohio Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold an open forum, with 
speakers scheduled to include Albert 
Riemenschneider of Cleveland; Dr. 
Royal Hughes of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and Burnet Tuthill, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory. At the banquet 
to be held in the evening, the guests of 
honor will be Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway, 
president of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, and. William Arms 
Fisher of Boston. A piano recital will 
be given by Margaret Hamilton, of 
New York. 

On May 9, a demonstration of Dal- 
croze Eurhythmics will be given by 
Gladys Wells of Cleveland and Doris 
Wulff of Cincinnati. Master classes 
will be held in piano, violin and voice. 
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Puccini at Metropolitan 
QUESTION Box EDITOR: 


Please give the dates of Metropolitan 
premieres of Puccini operas excepting 
“Rondine” and “Turandot.” 

H. D. 

New York, April 7. 


“Boheme,” Dec. 18, 1900; “Tosca,” 
Feb. 4, 1901; “Manon Lescaut,” Jan. 
18, 1907; “Madama Butterfly,” Feb. 11, 
1907; “Le Villi,” Dec. 17, 1908; “Fanci- 
ulla del West,” Dec. 10, 1910; “Trittico” 
(simultaneously at the Costanzi in 
Rome), Dec. 14, 1918. 
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Pronunciations 
QUESTION Box EDITOR: 


Kindly indicate the correct pronun- 
ciation of “pianist” and “program.” 
E. W. C. 
Pittsburgh, April 10. 


The accent is on the second syllable 
in “pianist” just as it is in “piano.” In 
“program” both syllables are equally 
stressed and not just the first. One 
hears “pee-unist” and “pro-grum” but 
these pronunciations are not in the best 
usage. 
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Cherubini and Beethoven 
QUESTION Box EDITOR: 
What is the opera which has the 
same plot as Beethoven’s “Fidelio”? 
R. D. 
Little Rock, Ark., April 8. 


You probably mean “Les Deux Jour- 
nées” of Cherubini, which was written 
by Bouilly, the librettist of “Fidelio.” 
The plots are similar but not absolutely 
identical. 


The Tarantella 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Is it true that the tarantella is a 
dance caused by the death agonies of 
a person bitten by a tarantula? 

F. R. 

Tucson, Arizona, April 12. 

There is a tradition to that effect, 
also that if a person is bitten by a tar- 
antula they can neutralize the poison 
by whirling around until they fall 
senseless. Both are probably without 
foundation and the dance may very 
well take its name from having origi- 
nated at Tarento, a-town in the south 
of Italy. 

. =? 
Using the Voice 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 

Do voices which are constantly used 
last longer than those which are used 
only occasionally? 

J. O. 

Eau Claire, Wis., April 11. 

The life of a voice would seem to de- 
pend more upon how it is used than the 
length of its use. A well placed voice, 
not abused, should last into the fifties 
or even longer. Many singers ‘with 
gorgeous voices have had to retire be- 
fore they were thirty. The voice is like 
any other bodily function, use it wisely 
and it will last, abuse it and it will go 
back on you. 

i ae | 
A Tourte Bow 


QUESTION Box EDITOR: 
What is the value of a Tourte bow in 
good condition? 
. a Ae 4 
Butte, Mont., April 6. 


A genuine Tourte bow sells for from 
$300 up. 








Photo by Bachrach 


Mrs. Goodbread, President of 


Harry L. 
the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs 


An afternoon reception will be given 
in the Butler Art Gallery. 

The crowning event of the day will 
be a performance of Rimsky-Korsak- 
off’s “Sadko” by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the Cleveland Au- 
ditorium, which will be attended by the 
convention visitors. 





Kansas University Plans Music Festival 


KAN., April 20.— The 
seventh annual Music Week Festival 
for Lawrence and the University of 
Kansas will take place in the first week 
of May. Under the chairmanship of 
the university dean, D. M. Swarthout, 
a program has been arranged to in- 
clude appearances of several noted 
concert artists and performances by the 
glee clubs, bands and orchestras of the 
university, Haskell Indian Institute 
and the city schools. 

Lawrence Tibbett will sing on the 
evening of May 6. Sylvia Lent, violin- 
ist, will be featured on May 8 in the 
Young American Artist recital, a fea- 
ture inaugurated last year. Imre 
Weisshaus, modernist composer and 
pianist, will give a program at the 
School of Fine Arts on the afternoon 
of May 7. 

The Annual Fine Arts Day will be 
observed on May 8 with Dudley Crafts 
Watson of the Chicago Art Institute 
as speaker at an All-University Con- 
vocation on, “Art in the New Amer- 
ican Life.” The Departments of De- 
sign and Painting will give exhibitions 
coincidently with the music week. 


LAWRENCE, 


Twenty Years Ago 
as viewed in Musica, America for 
April 23 and 30, 1910 


Impresario Records His Impressions 
. of America 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, director of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, 
finished his second season in 
America when he sailed for 
Europe on April 26. Just be- 
fore his departure, he declared, 
“So far as New York’s re- 
sponse to the call of opera is 
concerned there is 
one difference I have noticed. 
In Europe, especially in Italy, 
when the audience does not 
like a performance, it hisses 
and throws things at the stage. 
But here it just sits quietly 
through the performance, and 
goes home to write letters to 
the newspapers.” 
>Ii1910a 
Chicago Assured of an Opera Season 
Chicago, April 19.—Announce- 
ment was made today for the 
new Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany that as a result of subscrip- 
tions of the last few days, Chi- 
cago will raise $150,000 more 
than was originally expected and 
will be represented in the com- 
pany by $350,000 in stock. This 
removes the last possible difficulty 
in the way of assuring a Chi- 
cago opera season next year. 


<—~>i1s10¢~ 
Double Bass Player Becomes 
Conductor 
London, April 9.—The London 


Symphony Orchestra brought 
forward a very interesting pro- 
gram Monday evening, under 
the baton of the famous doubdle- 
bass player, Sergius Kousse- 
vitzky. The program included 
a new work from the pen of 
Scriabine, “Le Poéme de Ex- 
tase.” It is a shining example 
of the possibilities of the mod- 
ern school. Mr. Koussevitzky 
acquitted himself well. 
<—>1910—~ 
A Name Found for a Melodic Infant 
Vienna, April 16. — “Der 
Rosenkavalier” is the name de- 
finitely chosen by Richard 
Strauss and his collaborator, von 
Hofmannsthal, for the composer’s 
new opera. The premiere is slated 
for next season. 























Concert Bookings: 








EDWARD RANSOME 


TENOR METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
General Direction: Emilio Ferone, Milan, Italy 


HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Bidg.. New York 








JOHN McCORMACK > ses Fitth Avenne 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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VIRGINIA MUSICIANS MEET IN ROANOKE 





State Federated Clubs and 
Teachers Hold Joint 
Session 7 
ROANOKE, VA., April 20.—The tenth 


anniversay meeting and choral festival 
of the Virginia Federation of Music 


Clubs and the Virginia Music Teach--. 


ers’ State Association were held in 
joint session here from March 24 to 27. 

Speakers on the program included 
John Powell, composer-pianist of Rich- 
mond, honorary patron of the Federa- 
tion; Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, music critic, 
New York; William C. Gassner of the 
Concert Guild, New York; Dr. T. 
Tertius Noble, New York; Dr. William 
E. Hudson of the Massanetta Choir 
School, Harrisonburg; Dr. D. R. An- 
derson, president of Randolph Macon 
College, Lynchburg; Florence C. Baird, 
Richmond, organizing president of 
V. M. T. S. A.;. Junius Fishburne, 
publisher of the Roanoke Times; D. S. 
McQuilken, superintendent of schools, 
Roanoke; Edwin Feller, Norfolk, retir- 
ing president of V. M. T. S. A.; Mrs. 
John P. Buchanan, Marion, retiring 
president of V. F. M. C.; Erich Rath, 
dean of Music, Hollins College, B. F. 
Moomaw, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Roanoke; and Mrs. J. B. 
Bray, president of the Thursday Morn- 
ing Music Club, Roanoke, hostess club 
to the convention, with the Roanoke 
Music Teachers’ Association. 

Two of the most delightful events 
during the convention program were 
the recitals by Rosa Ponselle, soprano 
of the Metropolitan, and by Dr. Tertius 





Noble, organist and choir master of 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York. 
Others taking part in the program 
were May Barron, contralto, of New 
York, and many Virginian musicians 
including Mrs. Herbert Ragland 
(Margot Samaranya), Mrs. Malcom 
Perkins, Mrs. Allen Saville, and 
George Harris of Richmond; a trio 
composed of Mrs. Archer Summerson, 
violinist, Mrs. William Fenton, ’cellist, 
and Violet Older, pianist, of Lynch- 
burg; Mrs. Paul Cheatham, soprano, 
Lynchburg; Mrs. David Barnum, 
Marjorie Singleton Brown and Mrs. 
Edwin Feller, sopranos, of Norfolk; 
Joe Cook Holland, tenor, Franklin; 
Mrs. Ernest Baldwin, pianist, Eliza- 
beth Starritt, soprano, Charles Borjes, 
violinist, and Anton Koerner, pianist, 
of Roanoke; Eunice Kettering, F. A. 


G. O., organist, Harrisonburg; 
Naranka Sascha Mears, violinist, 
Marion. 


Virginia composers were especially 
featured during the program, which 
included works by Virginia Roper, 
Norfolk; Elizabeth Hill and Hilton 
Rufty of Charlottesville; John Powell, 
George Harris, J. Lamont Galbraith 
and F. Flaxington Harker, of Rich- 
mond; Annabel Morris Buchanan, 
Marion; Mrs. Ray Hamaker and Mrs. 
Paul Cheatham, Lynchburg; Eunice 
Kettering, Harrisonburg; and the late 
William E. Haesche of Hollins College. 


Junior Contests Held 


The annual V. F. M. C. junior con- 
tests were held on the opening day, 
with about fifty entrants. Judges in- 
cluded John Powell, George Harris and 





Vienna to Mark Haydn 
Bicentenary in 1932 


IENNA, April 15.—The two 

hundredth anniversary of 
Haydn’s birth, occurring on 
March 31, 1932, in the same year 
as the centenary of Goethe’s 
death, will be marked in Vienna 
by an International Exposition 
of Music and the Theatre. It will 
continue through five months, 
under the auspices of the Society 
of the Konzerthaus. 











other Virginia musicians. The first 
junior choral contest was held, with a 
silver loving cup awarded from the 
Theodore Presser Music Co. to the 
Harrisonburg High School Glee Club. 
Junior orchestral groups also ap- 
peared from Dayton, Harrisonburg and 
Roanoke. The annual State Board ex- 
aminations for teachers of applied 
music were conducted through V. M. 
T. S. A. on March 27, with Edna 
Shaeffer in charge. 

The annual V. F. M. C. college choral 
contest was won by the Hollins College 
chorus, Erie Rath, conductor. Other 
choruses entering the contest or ap- 
pearing on the program were from the 
Harrisonburg State Teachers’ College, 
the Radford State Teachers’ College, 
Mary Baldwin College, Washington 
and Lee University, and the Salem, 
Galax, Tazewell and Roanoke club 
choruses. 

Church music was especially fea- 
tured in a session over which Dr. 
Tertius Noble presided; and in a sacred 
concert which included solos, choral 
and ensemble numbers. The choir 
festival chorus in which many choirs 








and individual singers joined, sang the 
“Hallelujah” Chorus under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Noble. 

Several luncheons, a composers’ ban- 
quet, a reception for Rosa Ponselle, 
a tea and other social features were 
enjoyed by the convention guests. 

Julia Fuqua of Norfolk was elected 
to succeed Mrs. John P. Buchanan as 
president of the Federation. Blanche 
Deal of Roanoke was chosen as the 
successor of Edwin Feller, president of 
Vv. M. T. S. A. Both retiring presi- 
dents had served two terms. The State 
Federation presented Mrs. Buchanan 
with a life membership in the National 
Federaticn of Music Clubs and with a 
Federation pin as a token of esteen. 

The invitation of Charlottesville was 
accepted for the next meeting place 
for the joint convention and choral 
festival. 








Golden Jubilee Concert Planned to 
Honor Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff 


In honor of Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff, 
who for the past fifty years has been a 
conductor of many prominent choral 
societies, a golden jubilee concert will be 
given in Carnegie Hall on May 7 by 
organizations with which Dr. Woodruff 
is connected. The participating clubs 
include the Orange Musical Art Society, 
the Lyric Club of Newark, the Women’s 
Choral Society of Jersey City, the En- 
glewood Musical Art Society, the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of New York and 
the Orpheus Club of Philadelphia. From 
the membership of these societies will 
be drawn the chorus of 700 voices which 
will present the major part of the pro- 
gram. A symphony orchestra will ac- 
company the chorus. The soloists will 
be Irene Williams, soprano; Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, and Alfred 
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O’Shea, tenor. 


A. Y. CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL 











appearing in 
RADIO HOURS: 
VERNA OSBORNE, 
Coloratura Soprano 
RUTH McILVAINE, 
Mezzo Contralto 
JOHN J. KEATING, 


Tenor 


EARL WALDO, 


Bass 








Some CORNELL Artists now 
important 

















Secretary to A. Y. CORNELL, Studio 607, Carnegie Hall, 57th Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 


| Weekly Recitals and 
| Operatic Appearances 


OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
for SINGERS AND LEACHERS OF SINGING | 


announces its 20th Consecutive Session 
from June 23rd to August 2nd, 1930 


at ROUND LAKE, New York 


[Eight Miles from Saratoga ] 


for Singers 


Send for PAMPHLET CIRCULAR to 


Normal Courses 


and Teachers of Singing 
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IN PRAISE OF 


RACHEL MORTON 


SOPRANO 


[ These. Notices appear as “Phologrophic “Reproductions | 


TRANSCRIPT,FEBRUARY 28, . 
—— 


Voice and Mind 


T Jordan Hall last evening, the lis- | 
tener carefully followed the recital! 


Pn of — Rachel Morton and noted 
w increasing pleasure that only the! 
most favorable account could be given 
of an occasion whic assed without an 
infelicity of any kin The circum-| 
stance ts all the more remarkable in that,| 
Miss Morton’s recital of last season re 
vealed definite shortcomings to offeet | 
ather qualities of a positive nature. .at! 
that time Miss Morton sang intelligétitly | 
and with admirable command of phrase- 
and rhythm. but her voice was not of | 
‘adequate strength for the demands she 
‘placed upon it. Since this earlier appear- 
‘ance, sh rwar 
and what is more important, 














improve- | 


nts where improvements were needed; 


the more enthusiastic 

ers now place her in oy foremost rank 
oe _— 

of interpretive (as opposed to merely 
coloratura) sopranos. Miss Morton now 
sings not only with the brightness and 




















‘fresh vocal power. Hier voice is clear 
in the upper register, frm in the lower 
and | moves easily from one register to 


another, As a singer who understands 
the artistic significance of her music 


and who. desires. to project this signifi- { 
canse in rhythmed vocal tone, she _ex- | 
emplifies in skill and bearing the value of) 
sensitiveness to rhythm, of poise, of’ 
Lsubtilized accent on the one hand and of, 
whole-hearted enthusiasm on the other, 
each quality set to its proper purpose. 
Miss Morton's program Was unhack- 
neyed throughout. She began with the} 
air, “Ah! perfido” of Beethoven. She | 
then sang a group of comparatively un- 
familiar. songs from Joseph Marx, Hugo} 
Wolff and Richard Strauss. With one or | 
two exceptions, the French songs from | 
Roux, Szulc, De Severac, Paulin, Debussy} 
and Grovlez ‘were equally unfamiliar. 
The final group comprised interesting 
pieces from Vaughan Williaras, David- 
son, Josten and Holst. As an interlude 
| midway in the program she proffered the 
air, “Suicidio” from .Ponchielli’s opera, 
‘La Gioconda.” 


























her alert accompanist. 
" Thus Miss Morton displayed her skill 


Mr. Jaffrey Harris was}, 





a T Marx's “Gebat” she contrasted 
the pert phrases of Wolf's “Mausfallen. 
Spriichlein.” From German music she 
turned to the tone-tints and picture: 
making of the French composers. The 
songs in this group Called for the ut- 
most nicety of pitch, bright sustained 
notes in the upper register and delicate 











@rticulation. The ae proved os 
lexnert in these detailed-delicaci*s.. | a 


N. M. J. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR, FEBRUARY 28, 


Last night, in | Jordan Hall, Rachel | 














Morton, ied by) 
er larg di- 
ni} 
larly | 
Lol ; 
: a ec 
Beethoven's * ‘An! perfido. - sound- | 
ing stiffly old-timish in these modern } 
days, yet = 
tion for i ramatic les, 


y 
Joseph Marx, “Gebet,” eatin’ | 
chen,” and “Schiafend traegt man | 
mich,” followed by a pair of songs by | 
Hugo Wolf, “Und willst du deinen; 
Liebsten sehen” and “Mausfallen | 
| Spruechileim,” with Richard Strauss's | 
[Kling” c6mpleting the group. Of this | 
| groGp twe songs deserve special men- i 
| tion,” Schiafend tragt man mich” be- 
} cause of tio: 1 
mpl an ng” for we 
) Stra but nevertheless ex iberant 
' a presentation which 
roug Singer back to the —| 
| for an encore. 
; -An aria from “La Gioconda” ¥ 
| Ponchielli, “Swicidio,” gave re ree 


| ton ample o se nity 
the SPaRTETIC nia ily of her vi } 
i again, 


|an encore Was demanded and given; 
Following the intermission came in 










| order, “Dernier Souhait” by Roux, 
| “Claire de Lune” by Szulc, “Chanson 
| pour le petit chevai” by De Severac,| 
;“Avril pose ses pieds lents” by} 
| Paulin, Debussy’s “L’ombre_ des 
| | arbres” and “Guitares et Mandolines” 
| by Groviez. Wi ell 
Woued apd 

or sang 





iit Bue To compe! aoiniealh 
| the most biase listene : 
| group, which comprised ° ‘Silent Noon” 
| by Vaughan Williams, “Rain on the 
Down" by Davidson, “Adoration” by| 


[ ae and “Lovely Kind” by Holst 
ed to the most. sk 








POST FEBRU ARY 2° 


Rachel Morton Recital =f 
| BY WARREN ‘STOREY SMITH 








” Rachet Morton, tke TU OLY. ih! seam | 
plished rma ere @ Lot 20, 

reappeared in recttai at Jordan Hall} 
last evening. ‘Jaffrey Harris wae her 

accompanist. The andience was of good 

| size dud” warmly appreciative. 

While it is dificult-to be atcurate 

j about.such things the impression war 
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peat evening that } 
erself wit 
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hovers “Ah! 
of mod€rn 





Miss MORTON will sing in Cologne (April 
24), Vienna (April 29), Berlin (May 6), 
and in Stockholm, Copenhagen and 
The Hague in May. 
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Photo by Royal Atelier 


EVENING AMERICAN 





Fi “BRU ARY 28, 


SOPRANO HAS 
GOOD CLAIM 
TO TITLE 


By MOSES SMITH 
MID MID the welter of mediocritigs 


at parade pefore th 
cert- con BR ean aa, : one at 


row wid then one 
sitf?>”” Rachel Morton, a erane 
who was heard here last year. 


rave a " art at 
or Hall last night, and 
proved ber might tothe tithe ..so- 
PrgRa- ' 
; iss Morton - 
e all the attri y 
for Buctass In concert singing 
or ,even opera. Her voice is 
not one of those nebulous sffair 
intelli 


often doing duty for an 
gent artist. 









a ae so 
er program offered wide 


ran 
ae, of opportunity to display 


her exceptional 
Musical Inte Th Bote 
overs “Ah! erfido” and the 


“La Gio- 


“Suicide” 
conda” 
dramatic w 
opera ac accour 
were power. 
the exacting 


lore 
‘Ti the more intimate, more 
subtle songs in German, French 


‘and English Miss Morton was 

even more successful. Having no 
ed to give thought to technical 

demands, she could become -& 

song interpreter. She approached 
ches with a ul_fresb- 
SS nd 


or each she had not ogly 


aria from 















n she overdid things, pro- 
nouncing final consonants with 
disconcerting emphasis. 

he large audience warmed to 
these virtues as the concert pro- 
gressed, causing the addition of 


#many extra numbers. 
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HEH THT TAT 


HERALD, PERRUARY 28, 


RACHEL- MORTON 

At Jordan Hall, last ht; Rachel 
Morton, soprano, sang the following 
‘songs and airs: Beethoven, Ah! per-’ 
fido. Joseph Marx, Gebet, - Wander~ 
liedchen, Schlafend traegt man mich. 
Strauss, Wiegenlied, Kling. Ponchielii, 
Suicidio! (from “La Gioconda”), ‘Roux, 
-Dernier Souhait. Szulc, Clair de lune. 
De Severac, Chanson pour le petit 





cheval. Paulin, Avril pose ses pieds 
lents. Debussy, L’'Ombre des arbres,_ 
Groviez, Guitarres et Mandolines, 


Vaugian Williams, Silent Noon. Davide. 
son, Rain on the Down. Josten, Adora<-. 
tion. Holst, Lovely Kind. : 

_Miss Morto 







one of the few ae 
ffon or ges “a 
pear tO. be cor 


I as the eye—indeed t 
Ae COT s singer m pe—indsed Thee 


ee an ar 
‘(MEI Most singers, and more effectively, 
‘she avails herself of the eloquence of 
physical suggestion, by ‘ier pose, by 
subtle half-gestures, by the raptness or 









am 
15 2 >. 
o 
or P 
3 
i fe 
“ 
alte 
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.the mobility of her. features. t int 
her voice, too, seh can_ pu 
giunmar or thes? thanging emotions. and 


seritations: moreover, she can. use . 

aS a musician (with a musician's R 
for “phrasing?. playifig Tipon the most 
flexible sénsitive and responsive of the. 
musical instruments (though it : bug 
ee made to sound s0.) It, 

his excéptional command of the” Tue 
stfal~and é@motional functions of vocal 


i50e" That “Miss “Morton spec 
Se tehihichded. ” P rRese 


She showed her mettle at once, to 
those who had not previously heard 
her, in Beethoven's fine recitative and 
air. She sang it. with notable breadth 


of sty! “dramatic power “and with 
‘admirably “molded, nae Pane. | 


Ponchielli’s air from “La Gioconda,” 
contrast with this, is melodramatic ond 
violent. It tempted Miss Morton into 
@ corresponding violence of manner that 
Was none the less dangerous for being, 
unfortunately, appropriate to the music’ 
she sang. Her voice, ample and expres- 
sive as it is, displays signs of friction 
which may do it damage if she yields to 
the temptation to overemphasis into 
which its dramatic potentialities tend 
occasionally to lead her. 


} Im her songs by Marx, in those by 
} Wolf (notably “Und willst du deinen 


‘Strauss, the 


Liebsten sterben sehen”) and by 


Ment discretion 
ymbined with her xes 
An un- 


admirable feature of ‘her 
singing was the fact thgt she seemed 
sing also, as it were, in silence, the! 
pianoforte interludes and epilogues that | | 
are so essential a part of most songs 
of any worth, following (but without | 
ridiculous exagg¢ration) their chang- 
ing emotions, whereas so many singers, | 





and instrumentalists, too, show little, 


»interest in anything in which they | 
fthemselves are not at the moment) 
active. 

Sipgin tfull aALmos-.| 
pheéric ‘Gelica aa find. | 
fig. Viva e Severac’s 


i“ Petit Cheval” and Grovlez’s “Guitares,” 


+she was no less successful in her Eng- | 
] AR “ttsetr “not~ fitriguing, | 
despite the presence ay Fe some _ 
tiriguished names. Her on thro 

BS ee acre ve clear, ere Were some | 
SNERTS tamecipacte: S in French and sa, 
aekey to distort vowels upon high | 


notes. 


. 


Miss Morton was warmly applauded | 


band added some extra numbers. S.8 | 
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Concert Management 
ARTHUR JUDSON 


Steinway Building 
New York 
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CIVIC SYMPHONY 
PLAYS IN BOSTON 


Works by Converse Heard— 
Sanroma Is Soloist in 
Brahms Concerto 


Boston, April 20.—The Boston Civic 
Symphony Orchestra, Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, conductor, gave its fourth concert 
of the season in Jordan Hall on March 
16. The following request program was 
given: “Varsung,” Op. 16, Sibelius; 
“Izeyl” Suite, Pierné; Divertissement 
in the Form of Theme and Variations, 
Joseph F. Wagner; and the Symphony 
in F Major, Op. 4, of Boéllmann. 

Rulon Robison, tenor, was the soloist 
and gave effectively the “Flower Song” 
from “Carmen” after the first group. 

Compositions by Frederick S. Con- 
verse and a talk by the composer on 
some of his professional experiences 
made up the program of a meeting 
of Pi Kappa Lambda held at the New 
England Conservatory of Music on 
March 20. President F. Addison Porter 
conducted the program. It included one 
of Mr. Converse’s sonatas for piano 
and ’cello, played by Minnie Wolk and 
George A. Brown, and several piano 
works played by the composer. 

The following new members were in- 
itiated into the society: Marion Bacon, 
George Brown, Elmer Igelmann, Flor- 
ence Leach, Marjorie Johnston, James 
Ulmer—all graduates of the conserva- 
tory since 1920. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, re- 
cently chosen a member of the faculty 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, appeared as soloist at a concert 
of the Conservatory Orchestra, under 
Wallace Goodrich, in Jordan Hall on 
March 14. He was heard as soloist 
in the Brahms Concerto in D Minor 
for piano and orchestra. 

The Musical Guild presented Erna 
Handel MacDonald, soprano, and Mil- 
dred Vinton Drew, pianist, in a recital 
of Spanish music at 1 Arlington Street 
recently, before a representative gath- 
ering of music-lovers. 

The Howe-Marot School, of Thomp- 
son, Conn., presented the Durrell String 
Quartet of Boston recently in a recital 
at the school. The program included 
the Haydn G Major Quartet, three 
movements from the “Suite im alten 
Style” by Jan Brandts-Buys, and 
Ernest Bloch’s “Night.” The perform- 
ance aroused great enthusiasm. 

Constance McGlinchee, pianist, gave 
a recital in Jordan Hall on March 10. 
Her program included: Organ Prelude 
and Fugue in A Minor, Bach-Liszt; 
Three Intermezzi, Brahms; Sonata in 
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Bagni di Lucca 
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Returning to 
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F Sharp Minor, Schumann, and a Noc- | 


turne, Etude in A Flat Major, a Ma- | 


zurka, a Prelude, and the Scherzo in 
C Sharp Minor of Chopin. 
W. J. PARKER 





Choral Art Society Gives Works by | 


James and Hadley 


New RocHELLE, ‘N. Y., April 20.— 
The Choral Art Society, Charles A. 
Baker, conductor, gave its second con- 
cert of the season on April 8 in the 
Central Junior High School Audi- 
torium, assisted by Earl Spicer, bari- 


tone, and an orchestra of members of | 


the Manhattan Symphony. Admirable 
work was done by the chorus in works 
by Elgar, Kremser, Philip James's 
choral cycle of waltzes “Spring in 
Vienna” and Henry Hadley’s “A Leg- 
end of Granada.” Mrs. Florence B. 
Rowe, soprano, and Mr. Spicer sang 
the solo parts in the Hadley work skill- 
fully and the composer, who played the 
chimes _in the work, was called on to 
bow. Mr. James was also signalled out 


for applause from his seat in the au- | 
dience at the close of his composition. | 


Mr. 
of songs 
Vaughan - Williams and Sanderson. 
Everett Tutchings was the able accom- 
panist of the evening. 


Spicer won favor 


Chadwick to Be Honored at Boston 
Concert and Banquet 


Boston, April 20.—A concert of 
works by George W. Chadwick, noted 
composer and director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, will be given by the 
Conservatory Orchestra at the school 
on May 6. The event will mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Chadwick’s 
entry upon his professional musical 
career, with the performance of his 
Overture “Rip Van Winkle” at the 
Handel Triennial Festival in this city. 
A banquet will be given in his honor 


in a group | 
by Bridge, Bartholomew, | 


by members of the Conservatory Alum- | 


ni Association, of which Charles Den- 
nes is president, at the Copley-Plaza 
on the evening of May 7. Mr. Chad- 
wick was recently honored at the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, N. Y.., 
where a concert of his compositions 
was given by the orchestra and choral 
clubs, Howard Hanson conducting. 
WicesP. 


Society for Publication of American 
Music to Publish Mason Quartet 


At the annual meeting and hearing 


of the Society for the Publication of | 


American Music at the home of Ed- 
win T. Rice, one of the society’s vice- 
presidents, on Saturday afternoon, 
March 29, the board of directors listen- 
ed, according to its custom to perform- 
ances of the works recommended by its 
music committee. It was decided to 
publish a String Quartet on Negro 
Themes by Daniel Gregory Mason, a 
work which was introduced here some 
years ago on the programs of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet. The second work to be 
published was not decided on at the 
meeting, but will be announced later. 





Demonstration of Crea-Tone Given in | 


Wanamaker Auditorium 


A demonstration of the Crea-Tone, 
a new invention for prolonging vibra- 
tion of the piano string, was given in 


the Wanamaker Auditorium for the | 


third time on the afternoon of April 12. 
The artists were Hans Hanke, pianist, 


and Radiana Pazmor, mezzo-contralto. | 


A large and attentive audience was 
present and applauded the performers 
with zest. 


To 


Western America 


Brings 


Eastern Europe 





PATRICIA MAC DONALD 


Wherever she goes this “Diseuse of the Danube” from the Bal- 
kans to the Rockies, there too, go her “friends”—the colorful 
peasants whose lives she so cleverly mirrors in song and in story. 


SAN DIEGO 
An English-speaking youmg woman with an exploring mind, a love for people, a knack 
for languages and with a singing voice, examines first hand the environment, customs, 
and character of the peasant folk of Eastern Europe, steeps herself in 
the atmosphere, then arranges the immense amount of material collected so as to form 
a certain continuity; adorns herself in the most beautiful and typical costumes of the 
country represented, amd weaves a thread of story by means of song, word and action. 
This was done on the Amphion Artist Course last night by Patricia Mac Donald and 
proved a most diverting entertainment; refreshing in these worldly-wise days to meet, 
so realistically the artless simplicity of Czech, Roumanian, Pole and Hungarian. With 
clear, pleasing voice and im a fresh, merry, awkward manner, she delivered her songs. 
Both singing and speaking were done in broken English remarkably imitated. 
—Tribune. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Presenting songs and stories of the people of Central Europe in a manner both pic 
turesque and convincing, Patricia Mac Donald captivated an Alice Seckles Matinee Mu- 
sicale audience. Original im conception and individual in treatment this American girl’s 
presentation of her program gave her a just claim to outstanding honors in the realm 
of costume recitalists. She is singer, actress and playwright, all in one, and is delight- 
ful in each role. She first appeared as her very charming self and promised to produce 
four friends to sing the songs for which she was announced. Then through a series 
of vivid impersonations, enhanced by authentic costumes and presented by original 
monologues Patricia Mac Donald artistically presented little one act dramas featuring a 
mountain girl of Moravia, a Roumanian goose girl, a Polish bride and a Hungarian 
outlaw. 
—News. 
Bringing a quaint old-world atmosphere, Patricia Mac Donald charmed a large audience 
yesterday. She assumed the characters with each costume so perfectly that she trans- 
ports her hearers to the country portrayed as though they were whisked away on a 
magic carpet. The Roumanian goose girl was a wistful picture and afforded oppor- 
tunity for the lovely vocal work of the artist. The Polish bride, a monologue, proved 
a miniature drama calling for decided histrionic effects. This most unusual entertain- 
ment afforded general pleasure and the large audience was loath to leave the interesting 
scenes that Miss Mac Donald had created for them. : 
—-Call-Bulletin. 


SEATTLE 
Patricia Mac Donald has blended the arts of singing and acting into a quaint and in- 
teresting costume recital. This unusual artist won the admiration of an audience of 
music lovers in the Spanish Ball Room of the Olympic Hotel yesterday. Miss Mac 
Donald is possessed of distinctive vocal and histrionic talents and she devotes them to a 
program of charming folk songs. She presents various peasant characters in accurate 
costumes and her manner of introducing them makes them real persons. 

—7] mes. 
Something different in song recitals was what Patricia Mac Donald gave. It proved an 
entertaining surprise and accorded this versatile artist a flattering wealth of applause 
She selected four distinctive types of the peasantry dwelling along the Vistula and the 
Danube and clothed them with radiant costumes and animated them with song and 

pantomime. Moreover, she created a soul in each and attuned it to joy and ayes 
—J tar. 

SPOKANE 

Novel and unique was the entertainment presented by Patricia Mac Donald. Making 
her first appearance here she held the attention of the audience which was appreciative. 
She is an actress of no little dramatic ability, an impersonator and also a singer and 

she has blended the arts of singing and acting into a quaint costume recital. . 
—Review. 

WENATCHEE 

After Miss Mac Donald’s charming introduction of her four Balkan friends, she kept 
the audience in Central Europe, not once bringing it back to America. World 
——VV Orla. 
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My very dear friend: a rea y iS 

I have had notice that you have been engaged ° 

by an American Company to make a tour of the United OO Ke * 

States, which I have no doubt will be a successful one, % 

knowing the harmonious artistry of the group that you 2 

direct, and the wonderful triumphs it has reached in MS 

the cultured centers of this capitol, being for this bss 

reason, the preferred orchestra to entertain all of @ 

the official functions sponsored by this Government. Reserve for Your "e 

I am partly sorry at your contemplated e 

absence, since it necessitates the forced absence from Cit a date f thi % 

the mentioned social functions, but on the other hand, y or S Ke 

I congratulate you, oe without doubt you will go , ' 6 

to conquer new triumphs which will add to the prestige iS 

| of our national art. unique and color- * 
RY I repeat my sincere desire that you obtain ° ie 
& a definite success on your coming tour, and rest ful attraction e 
kA assured, that upon your return, as usual you will have %* 
1°. preference in occupying the official position of ‘Z 
Ry orchestra to this Government. : rs 
= Tour Now B e 
ra I am, your friend, eh gr . ooking e 
5 & Portes Gil or the United States c 
5 SEASON 1930-1931 : 
. Ne 
. UNDER EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION OF 2 
S JUAN N. TORREBLANCA HORNER-WITTE CONCERT BUREAU, 3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 2 
Es Director of Orchestra ‘s 
ei g 
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M =r s | ° t O w Cl of April 2, with the familiar cast, Mine. V 
ty Bori singing the name part an x. . : 
e Opo U an pera ear oses Gigli that of des Grieux. Mr. De Luca Metropolitan Singers on prints 
: ese canannnnaninvnettysty TNQUQUNOREDQOONSUE ENV LSReUU AES TANNA wes Eaeeens, Others tod = Sp ring Tour PI 
bl Seesittieds tik'tin Flexer, and Messrs. Rothier, Bada, HE Metropolitan Opera Com- 
Longest Season on Record aa ener, war prt I uty Cohanoveky, Anenian, Windheim, Gan- pany, following the conclusion 
: me. ad - dolfi an nanian. r. Hasselmans i Broad , began 
Ends with Extra Week— lar advantage in any other role at the conducted. ‘ togh args eo uae i Balti. 
Special . “Sadko” . Final Metropolitan. Vocally, she was a little ohtan® more on April 21. The tour, which Ww 
“ The Last “Tristan ‘ e 
less uncertain in her upper notes; lower 3 
Work S “p ifal” : ; f will end in Rochester on May 13, cone 
T or ro 1g a pr Fe = vate Fagen! coach gM ‘ The petouaie. Sel hearing 9 NE ns has the following schedule: Balti- Bla 
wice in Ho ee beste sgh. oe eee eee on le we more, four performances; Wash- 
y ; yo J = i ra ae ington, three; Richmond, four; duct 
ITH a special Saturday night per- otth, Ravin’ Deaaaalt Siegfried Tap. Atlanta, four; Cleveland, eight, Wall 
formance of Rimsky - Korsakoff's polet, Clarence Whitehill, Arnold Gabor | nd Rochester, two. Fifteen op- Choi 
“Sadko” and a concluding Sunday eve- and George Meader in the secondary eras are being given on tour: enon 
ning concert, the Metropolitan ended its roles. Artur Bodanzky conducted. H. “Aida,” “L’Elisir d’Amore,” “Bo- 
forty-fifth season. This was the longest heme,” “Louise,” “Juive,” “Che- ches 
season of opera ever given in New The Fourth “Louise” nier,” “Traviata,” “Tales of Hoff- clud 
York, the usual twenty-four weeks _ Gharpenttitls “Lacles” haa 0 fomkh mann,” “Trovatore,” “Cavalleria” Bral 
ing been lengthened by an extra "Th hearing on Friday evening, April 4, and “Pagliacci, Ss Gioconda, gion 
— or ar ara med re T before a small audience. The work has “Carmen,” “Sadko” (Cleveland) Hyn 
nal week included “Aida” and a “Tra- aroused but little enthusiasm this and “Girl of the Golden West” 
s ” year 
viata. ; : in its revival, which is very under- (Rochester). and 
With a capacity audience and under standable. It is one of the least satis- the | 
distinguished patronage, Wagner’s fying productions the Metropolitan has Sym 
“Parsifal” re-entered the lists at the made, due largely to the role being os and Mr. Ludikar, bass. Wilfred by 
Metropolitan the night of April 16, as a oman ln — Barwa hee mJ Mr. Pelletier conducted the orchestra. H. strit 
e- 
benefit for the Summer Schools for tats ‘ th . ove ye og “[’Blisir” with Fleischer ches 
Women in Industry at Barnard and ation of the music. It is always a 
. matter of astonishment to this writer : ; r. who had been in- T 
Bryn M Coll This was th Editha Fleischer, 
ry awe Vane : = to observe a conductor reading his or- gisposed for several weeks, was at last prec 
og of — an, Week eel a score at a performance aS able to appear as Adina in Donizetti’s choi 
e second falling, as customary, on though he had never seen it before! “T’Elisir d’Amore” on the evening of T 
Good Friday. It was a “Parsifal” new Though her upper voice left much April 7, the remainder of the poss gen cons 
in several important respects, chief of to be desired Miss Bori managed the ing as before. Mr. Gigli sang Nemo- lin, 
which was the conducting of Tullio Depuis le ooo air quite well, and riro, Mr. De Luca Sergeant Belcore, Milt 
Serafin of the first uncut representation - ses a big salvo of = ood it. T —_ and Mr. Pinza Dr, Dulcamara. Mme. Har 
in many years. Though he had done Tullio Serafin, Who Conducted sietdaliaas the iatier end Mr Roth. bg sag —— ee se. ‘a Brit 
a : : 2 a é e . g er illness, s 
similar duty with the Metropolitan on Parsifal ier touching as the father. The many aad acted with Bi Mr. Serafin the 
tour, as well as in performances of the smaller roles were done capably  ¢onducted. H. and: 
opera abroad, this was Mr. Serafin’s Her acting of the temptation episode enough; the part of Irma was especially F v3 ms und: 
first New York “Parsifal.” Elisabeth was distinctly better than routine. attractive in Miss Doninelli’s charming The Last “Tannhauser of 1 
Ohms sang Kundry for the first time as Mr. Laubenthal had one of his more singing. Entirely unsatisfactory a “Tannhauser” was given for the last way 
a member of the Metropolitan company, fortunate evenings, singing most of his Mr. Tedesco’s Noctambulist. time on the evening of April 9, with proj 
and there was a new Gurnemanz in music well. Gurnemanz, though he has The Final “Gi da” Lauritz Melchior in the name-part. wie 
Siegfried Tappolet. Rudolf Laubenthal been known to possess a more genial 2 os — . Gertrude Kappel sang Elisabeth, Elisa- lars 
was once more the Parsifal. Adamo and winning personality, was sung with Ponchielli’s crime-packed but richly beth bac ag ¢ the bag ae ala! re- the 
Didur was cast as Klingsor and Gustav such beauty of tone by young Mr. Tap- tuneful “Gioconda” was sung for the Fleischer oa oe Whitehill Tap. T 
Schiitzendorf as Amfortas. Marion polet as to suggest that the Metropoli- last time this season at the Metropoli- polet Bloch Windheim Gabor and ciat 
Telva sang the Voice. tan has yet to disclose the full measure tan on Saturday afternoon, April 5. Woes Mr. Bodanzky conducted. J. we 
Not the least of the changes was one of the abilities of the emergency bass Vocally and histrionically a ; INE “ tet 
for the better in the costuming of the from Mannheim. T. me b - es ae yy The Ultimate “Mignon pn 
flower maidens. Mr. von Wymetal’s - - : . : . : 

; ; Bate not”? a = t99 Others in the ideal cast included Mmes. Lucrezia Bori sang the title-role as Dr. 
stage handling of the Klingsor scene ween” eng Faguees Branzell and Telva, and Messrs. Danise usual at the final hearing of the season Der 
was appreciably improved. Editha Fleischer, incapacitated for and Pinza. Mr. Serafin conducted. E. of Thomas’s “Mignon,” on April 10. Mai 

Aside from its inclusion of music three weeks by a cold, returned to her Also in the cast were Mmes. Sabanieeva J 
that has been elided in all “Parsifal’” Metropolitan admirers in the guise of The Last “Meistersinger” and Dalossy, and Messrs. Gigli, Roth- a a 
performances at the Metropolitan in re- Hansel when Humperdinck’s fairy op- aaaid A = ier, Bada and Wolfe. Mr. Hasselmans at 

: : : ith The last “Meistersinger” of the sea- conducted. H. in | 
cent years, Mr. Serafin’s treatment of ¢T@ Was given on a double bill wit h : f Avril 
the score was of particular int i “Pagliacci” on the evening of March $0" was sung on the evening of Apri The Seventh “Sadko” und 

, Beta apne Reresry Soe Queena Mario sang Gretel, and in 5, with Greta Stiickgold as Eva; Ru- Cou 
view of his success with “Siegfried.” In 44; supporting cast were Mmes. Man- olf Laubenthal as Walther; Clarence Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” one of ond 
the quality of the orchestral playing, ; Wr , Whitehill as Sachs and Gustav Schut- the most spectacular operas in the re- 

ski, Wakefield, Flexer and Lerch, and : . i - A 
this was an improved “Parsifal.” In the Mr. Schiitzendorf. Mr. Bodanzky con- zendorf as Beckmesser. Siegfried pertoire this season, was given for the — 
clarity, the euphony and the cleanness ducted. It was the fourth and last per- T@Ppolet sang Pogner for the first time seventh time at the Metropolitan on 
@ the e he it was excent ein penne. here and George Meader appeared as Thursday afternoon, April 10, before a 
re) nsemble, eptional. formance of the opera t 
: : David. Henrietta Wakefield was Mag- capacity audience. Frederick Jagel 
There was much fine detail. But the Edward Johnson took the title role dal . : 
: . : ‘ sacci.” Mr. alena. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. J. sang the title role superbly and Editha 
entire first act and the Garden Scene in the sixth and final “Pagliacci. é . 
De Luca sang the prologue. Miss Guil- Fleischer was, as usual, a delight to 
of the second suggested an excess of & 7 Sunday Night Concert ear and eye as the Sea Princess. Mmes. 
caution in the building of sonorities. ford meet — — —-* ey , Bourskaya and Swarthout, Messrs. 
This, linked with tempi that erred on 2PPC®re@} PP ad ’ . At the Sunday Night Concert on @qAngelo, Bada, Gustafson, Tedesco, 
lezza conducted F A 
, . . April 6, the artists taking part were : : ay 
the fast side, caused the orchestral per- Mmes. Corona, Kappel. Lerch and #*i0!@, Ludikar were the other prin 
formance to fall appreciably short of The Final “Manon” Ryan, sopranos; mg "Bransell and cipals. Tullio Serafin conducted. E. 
what might have been expected. The Massenet’s “Manon” had its final Bergin, contraltos; Messrs. Jagel, Ohms Sings Ortrud 
Vorspiel, in particular, was an instance hearing of the season on the evening Melchior, Ransome and Tedesco, ten- a _ 
In the final “Lohengrin” of the sea- 
son, given the night ot i 11, Elisa- 7 
beth Ohms made her belated appear- 
THE LAMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC Prominent Artists for Wh M ance as Ortrud, a role in which she has 
of Denver, Colorado : sts 0 om ir. been particularly admired abroad. She 
Alberti Has Acted as Coach or had been cast for the part earlier in 
Announces the Engagement of : 
Accompanist the season but because ot indisposition 
another singer was substituted. Pic- 
; je ee Rom Spone. torially she was as effective in the 
Anna Fitziu Giuseppe De Luca Metropolitan as had been expected by | 
Lucy Gates Rafaelo Diaz those familiar with her Ortrud in 


Suzamne Keener 
Louise Homer 
Jeanne Gordon 


Charles Hackett 
Arthur Hackett 
Lauritz Melchior 


Munich, but her voice lacked the power 


For Its 1930 Summer Master Class to realize to the fullest extent her 


JUNE 23 to AUGUST 2 


ae ee eee dramatic oe. Others in the 

. ‘ oe cast were aria tiller as Elsa, | 
Private Coaching Lessons + mee ada Rearene Ml + Lauritz Melchior as Lohengrin, Clar- 
in Concer’ Concert-Opera-Oratorio Repertoire Luella Melius Henri Scott ence Whitehill as Telramund, Siegfried 


Marie Rappold 
Marie Sundelius 
Maria Kurenko 
Cyrena van Gordon 
Nannette Guilford 


Oscar Seagle 
William Simmons 
Robert Steele 
Armand Tokatyan 
Renato Zanelli 


Tappolet as King Henry and George 
Cehanovsky as the Herold. Artur 
Bodanzky, who sailed the same night | 
for Germany on the Bremen, conducted. 





Repertoire-Ensemble Classes—Opera Classes 
Classes Meet 6 Hours Weekly 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 222 WEST 83rd STREET 
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WINNIPEG APPLAUDS ENGLISH NOVELTIES 

















Philharmonic Choir Gives 
“Rig Veda” Hymns— 
Quartet Feted 


WINNIPEG, April 20.—Two successful 
concerts were given by the Philhar- 
monic Society, Peter Temple, con- 
ductor, on March 25 and 26, in the 
Walker Theatre. The Philharmonic 
Choir of over 100 singers was supple- 
mented at these concerts by an or- 
chestra of forty. The programs in- 
cluded the “Song of Destiny” by 
Brahms, “Toward the Unknown Re- 
gion” by Vaughan Williams, three 
Hymns from the “Rig Veda” by Holst 
and “Midsummer Song” by Delius, by 
the chorus; and Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, the Overture to “Egmont” 
by Beethoven and the Serenade for 
strings by Mozart, played by the or- 
chestra. 

The large audiences were very ap- 
preciative of the excellent work of the 
choir and orchestra. 

The Hart House String Quartet, 
consisting of Geza De Kresz, first vio- 
lin, Harry Adaskin, second violin, 
Milton Blackstone, viola, and Boris 
Hambourg ’cello, gave a program of 
British music at the fifth concert of 
the series, held in the Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel concert hall on March 18, 
under the auspices of the Department 
of Music of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. The outstanding feature of the 
program was the Quartet by Delius, 
which was cordially received by the 
large audience. The concert was under 
the local direction of Fred M. Gee. 

The Manitoba Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation entertained at luncheon in 
honor of the Hart House String Quar- 
tet on March 18 at the Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel. The guest speaker was 
Dr. H. W. Wright, of the Philosophy 
Department of the University of 
Manitoba. 

J. Campbell McInnes, baritone, gave 
a series of Saturday afternoon recitals 
in the Fort Garry Hotel concert hall 
under the auspices of the National 
Council of Education on March 15, 22 
and 29, and April 5. Much interest has 
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been manifested in the series. Fred 
M. Gee was the accompanist. 

A recital of much interest was given 
by Ada Mylechreest, Manx contralto, 
in the Fort Garry Hotel concert hall 
on March 21. A fine program was pre- 
sented by Miss Mylechreest before a 
large audience. Mr. Gee was the ac- 


companist. MARY MONCRIEFF 


Boston Soprano and ’Cellist Give Joint 
Recital 

Boston, April 20.—Alice Armstrong 
Kimball, soprano, artist-pupil of Har- 
riot Eudora Barrows, assisted by 
Jacobus Langendoen, ‘cellist of the 
Boston Symphony, gave a joint recital 
in Jordan Hall on the evening of April 
7, before a large and appreciative au- 
dience. 

Mr. Langendoen played the Sonata 
in G Major by Breval, Ravel’s “Piéce 
en Forme de Habanera,” Jeral’s Gypsy 
Dance, and an Aria by Max Reger. 
Mrs. Kimball sang an aria from 
Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore,” for which 
Roland Tapley of the Boston Symphony 
played the violin obbligato, and groups 
of Italian, French and English songs. 
She included two by the assisting 
artists, “Dream,” which Mr. Langen- 
doen dedicated to her, and “Afternoon 
en a Hill.” 

With the ’cellist accompanying, Mrs. 
Kimball sang Chausson’s “Le Colibri” 
as the final number. Beatrice Warden 
Roberts was at the piano throughout 
the concert and provided excellent ac- 
companiments. The fluent and artistic 
performances of the recitalists found 
an enthusiastic reception in the au- 
dience. 


Minneapolis High School Pupils Heard 
as Composers 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 20.—After pre- 
liminary concerts of original compo- 
sitions by students of the Minneapolis 
high schools, held in all the high schools 
of the city, a program of pieces se- 
lected from these was given in the 
Edison High School on the evening 
of April 8. The compositions for final 
performance were chosen by Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Clara Williams of 
the MacPhail School, Charles Anthony 
of the Minneapolis College of Music, 
Franklin Glynn, organist of Westmin- 
ister Church, and Leopold Bruenner, 
organist of St. Luke’s in St. Paul. The 
young composers represented were 
Alice Solsten, Miriam Brown, Ernest 
Garven, Muriel Bjerken, Ralph Holter, 
Jane Crosby, Geraldine Anderson, 
Ruby Verner, Elizabeth Cruzen, and 
Sidney Lippman. The schools repre- 
sented were the Central, Edison, Mar- 
shall, North, Roosevelt, South, Wash- 
burn, and West High Schools. 


George Copeland to Be Soloist with 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


George Copeland, pianist, will open his 
1930-31 season with his engagements 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on Oct. 10 and 11, Leopold 
Stokowski conducting. He will give 
his only New York recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 3. He will also be heard 
in a joint recital with Frances Alda on 
Jan. 4 in the same hall. 

Mr. Copeland is now in Europe, en- 
joying a short vacation at Chateau de 
la Verriére as the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Afthur Moulton prior to his Eu- 
ropean éngagements. 





Announce Judges for 
Manitoba Festival 


INNIPEG, April 20.—An- 

nouncement has been made of 
a change in the adjudicators for 
the Manitoba Musical Competi- 
tion Festival, to be held here in 
May. Dr. Albert C. Tysoe, of 
Leeds, England, will take «the 
place of Dr. E. T. Davies, of the 
University of North Wales. The 
other adjudicators will be Doctor 
Stanton, Edgar Bainton and Dr. 
Ernest MacMillan. M. M. 











Judges of Bamberger Scholarship Con- 
test Are Guests at Dinner 


A dinner was given on Friday eve- 
ning, April 11, in the Japanese Room 
of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel by Percy S. 
Straus to the judges of the Bamberger 
Music Scholarships. Mr. Straus ex- 
pressed his thanks to the judges for 
giving their time in this important 
work and then introduced I. A. Hirsch- 


mann, who has been active in this 
work. Mr. Hirschmann requested 
Nathaniel Robin, pianist, to tell of 


these auditions of which he has charge, 
Mr. Robin in turn requesting Henry 
Holden Huss to say a word about the 
auditions. 


The principal speaker of the eve- 
ning was Dr. John B. Watson, the not- 
ed behaviorist psychologist, who made 
an absorbingly interesting address. At 
the close Mr. Huss was asked if he 
would give one of his piano improvisa- 
tions, to which he responded gracious- 
ly, performing an ex tempore composi- 
tion based on three musical notes sug- 
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gested by musicians present. Tele- 
grams were read from Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch and Germaine Schnitzer. 





Goossens and Mlynarski to Conduct 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Series 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20. — Emi! 
Mlynarski and Eugene Goossens will 
conduct the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company next season, during which 
eighteen performances will be given, 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, chair- 
man of the company’s board of di- 
rectors, has announced. 

Mr. Mlynarski came here from War- 
saw last fall to conduct the opera and 
head the orchestra department of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, and will oc- 
cupy the same positions next season. 
Mr. Goossens is at present writing an 
opera while filling the post of con- 
ductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


Hart House Quartet Returns from Tour 
of Western Canada 


The Hart House Quartet returned 
to Toronto from its Western Canadian 
Tour on April 6, after an absence of 
four weeks during which time the play- 
ers covered 7000 miles and gave eigh- 
teen concerts. Their appearances on 
the Pacific Coast, as well as en route, 
were a series of triumphs for this out- 
standing group. Capacity audiences 
greeted them everywhere. On April 7, 
before disbanding for their holidays, 
the Quartet gave an invitation concert 
for Toronto subscribers, at which time 
they played Respighi’s “Doric” Quartet 
and Beethoven’s in E Flat, Op. 127. 





tion — Musical 


) 
De Paul University School of Music 


ARTHUR C. BECKER, Dean 


Offers Regular Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Music and Graduate in Music. 
Not Working for Credits Are Admitted 


Piano-Violin-Cello-Organ-Voice Culture 


Harmony — Counterpoint — Canon and Fugue — Orchestra- 
Appreciation — Formal 


Liturgy and Gregorian Chant 


Public School Music - Choral Work 


Dancing - Expression - Dramatic Art 


= 


Special students 


Analysis — Theory 





Three Manual and Two Manual Organs used for Instruction 





Class Method of Piano Instruction also Taught. 
Leading to Degree of Master of Music 


Post Graduate Course 





Credit Towards a University .Degree is Granted for all work done 
in the School of Music 








Address De Paul University School of Music 


De Paul University Bldg., 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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F COUNTRY-WIDE VOTE RETURN 














| SWEEPING TRIUMPH FOR ONEGI 
| ON RECORD TOUR OF 42 DAT 


Vast Popular Majority Acclaim Her 





World’s Greatest Contralto in 13-Week 





Coast-to-coast Tour—Returns Still Pouring 





in Indicate Overwhelming Critical Plurality 





New York, April 12, 1930.—Latest tabulations 
of the results of Sigrid Onegin’s record break- 
ing tour of forty-two dates in thirteen weeks, 
indicate that this artist has been elected world’s 
greatest contralto by an overwhelming popular 
majority. Great seaboard cities, New York, 
Boston, Los Angeles and San Francisco have 
tendered her unanimous critical support, and 
inland cities as well added to the tremendous 
volume of published approval. Analysis of 
early returns from key points follows: 


CAPACITY IN NEW YORK 


Sigrid Onegin, here on a sixth concert tour 
of three months, sang to a capacity house and 


many persons standing. She returned in glori- 
ous voice, a tone of “black velvet,” with the dra- 
matic vitality and musical intelligence already 
known to the host of admirers who heaped her 
piano with American Beauty bouquets. 

New York Times, Jan. 27, 1930 





A_ large and adoring audience heard Sigrid 
Onegin in an exacting program. Much of it 
was rarely beautiful. We were amazed by the 
agility and elastic range of a voice that has 
deepened and matured into something great. 

New York Herald, Jan. 27, 1930 





Sigrid Onegin gave her only song recital of 
the season. The usual large and enthusiastic 





audience seen at this singer’s recitals was in at- 


tendance. Mme. Onegin’s voice had its familiar 
power and sonority and she sang with the fine 
expressiveness so attractive and valuable in her 
interpretation. Each number was greatly liked. 

New York Sun, Jan. 27, 1930 


STIRS WILD ENTHUSIASM 


It is regrettable that Sigrid Onegin’s recital 
yesterday should be her only recital this season. 
Her voice, of extraordinary beauty, power and 
range, and her almost unique technical equip- 
ment make it desirable that she should sing for 
us often. The contralto gave yesterday an 
astonishing exhibition of sheer virtuosity. 
Taken as a whole, this was one of the season’s 
preeminent recitals and it stirred a capacity 
house to wild enthusiasm. Sy mec 








New York Telegram, Jan. 27, 1930 


HITS PEAK AT HUB 


Mme. Onegin has been known for some years as a 
contralto with a golden voice of great depth. She is 
at the height of her powers. That a voice of this 
fullness, indeed a contralto, should show a degree of 
adaptness in coloratura, was probably not anticipated. 
But the coloratura was there. 


Boston Evening Transcript, March 27, 1930 





PITTSBURGH 5th SEASON 


Plenty of contraltos but only one Onegin. This 
was demonstrated last night when Mme. Onegin 
again held her vast audience spellbound and clamor- 
ing for more encores. How many times has this 
gorgeous singer come here? We’re not quite sure 
but we think it is her fifth consecutive season and 
that makes her the most favored of all the singers 








and as she sang last night she is welcome to come for 
five or more years. One hopes that Sigrid Onegin 
will come here as long as she has breath in her body. 
She is the Schumann-Heink of this generation. 


Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Feb. 13, 1930 


NO EQUAL—DETROIT 


There are a few absolutely superlaive ex 
in the sometimes clogging pursuit of those 
tions which reside in music, and the gnging 
Onegin is one of them. No woman aftist no 
the American public is quite her equa, The 
able range of her contralto voice, the ricl 
resonance of her extreme lower tongs, the 
clarity of her upper ones and the almpst unl 
evenness of all that lies between a gamut o1 
she exercises a completely flexible cpntrol— 
bine with a. sense of style and an irresistibl 
ality to make Mme. Onegin unique among tl 
singers who come yearly to our platforms. 

Detroit Evening Times, Jan 








7 ENCORES—BUFFALO 


The gifts Mme. Onegin possesses are 
ones; physical beauty and vitality, charmin 
ality and a gorgeous voice of wide tange. 
tralto’s delighted audience found her genero 
program all too short. Applause wa loud 
and the artist responded again and again 
cores, her extra numbers totalling seven. 

Buffalo Evening News, Jar 


FILLED HALL—TORONT 


Sigrid Onegin succeeded in filling Mas 
which is the gratifying experience of very fe 
Such an amazing amount of vitality went 
program that only a voice as easily produce 
and as perfectly placed, could havé weat! 
demands placed upon it. Mme. Onegin’s 
truly a remarkable contralto which blooms 
dramatic soprano and even coloratura ra 
apparent ease. It is voluminous and richl 
with a decided thrill in timbre. She did d 
chromatic runs, trills, vocal embellish 
tricky intervals with an ease which indicat 
technical reserve. 

Toronto Mail and Empire, Jat 





COLUMBUS—WORTH $1,0¢ 


That remarkable woman—with a [frsona 
a million dollars—a contralto voi-¢ now 
smoothness and now of golden fireg| vith ¢ 
three notes over three octaves an¢)a sin 
mand of nine languages, sang !ast night 
capacity house. She is Sigrid Onegin, o 
real thrills of the concert season and certai 
the great voices of the present day. 
Columbus Evening Dispatch, F 












































































perlaive experiences 
it of those satisfac- 
the gnging of Sigrid 
an aftist now before 
equa, The unbeliev- 
ice, the rich vibrant 
- tongs, the bird-like 
e almost unblemished 
| a gamut over which 
ble cpntrol—all com- 
n irresistible person- 
ue among the women 
platforms. 

Times, Jan. 31, 1930 





JFFALO 


ssess¢s are precious 
ty, charming person- 
ride tange. The con- 
her generous official 
e wa loud and long 
and again with en- 
ng seven. 
g News, Jan. 21, 1930 


‘ORONTO 


filling Massey Hall 
-e of very few artists. 
itality went into her 
sily produced as hers, 
havé weathered the 
e. Onegin’s voice is 
hich blooms into the 
sloratura range with 
is and richly colored 

She did descending 
embellishments and 
hich indicated a vast 





Empire, Jan. 24, 1930 


TH $1,000,000 


h a fftsonality worth 
voi.¢ now of velvet 
fires] vith a range of 
; anG)a singing com- 
- last} night before a 
| Onegin, one of the 
n and certainly one of 
: day. 

Dispatch, Feb. 7, 1930 
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A GODDESS IN WINNIPEG 


The voice is phenomenal. Range, quality, color 
and volume combine to produce a vocal organ which 
the writer has never heard equalled. It is on the 
occasion of a recital by Kreisler or Onegin that one 
realizes how pitiably inadequate are such words as 
singer (or player) as description of the ecstasied 
beings they are. If among composers, Wagner can 
be called a Titan, then Sigrid Onegin as a singer is 
a Goddess, no matter what accepted terms compro- 
mise the regular critical vocabulary. 

Winnipeg Evening Tribune 


3,500 IN MILWAUKEE 


Sigrid Onegin returned to sing for some 3,500 per- 
sons and so enchanted them that it was with some 
difficulty she continued to end her program. And 
what a voice she has. The finest of its type in the 
world today, for although it is classified as contralto, 
it possesses every attribute of the organ tones of its 
genre, the mellow golden quality of a glorious mezzo 
and the higher tones of a dramatic soprano of the 
first rank. Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 11, 1930 





BEST SINCE SCHUMANN-HEINK— 
CLEVELAND 


A Cleveland concert audience had one of the sur- 
prises of the season last evening when Sigrid Onegin 
gave a recital. The large Philharmonic course crowd 
was present with many extras, so this remarkable 
diva received an enthusiastic and highly appreciative 
welcome. Most of us who never heard her before went 
to hear a contralto. We heard that and such a con- 
tralto has not sung in this city since Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was in her heyday. But much more, for she 
soars off into regions usually touched only by colora- 
tura sopranos. Cleveland News, Feb. 15, 1930 








MIRACLE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The incomparable Onegin was again heard. Time 
and repetition are alike powerless to state the wonder 
of that great contralto voice. One is conscious of 
the artistry of the performer, and conscious of the 
beauty of the singing; but deep down, is the sense 
of awe that such an organ should have been granted a 
human being at all. The organ itself must be likened 
to the Mammoth Cave, Mount Everest and other 
miracles of the physical universe. It is nothing less 
than a phenomenon of nature. 








Minneapolis Tribune, Feb. 6, 1930 N RK (> | N 
AMBER BEADS—LOS ANGELES O 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto, entranced a packed audi- 
ence last night. This singer is possessed of tremen- 








dous technical equipment, her voice is one of ex- 
traordinary range, and she is an effective, gracious 
actress. She is a coloratura-contralto supreme. That 
quality was like a beautiful string of perfectly gradu- 
ated amber beads. 














Los Angeles Record, March 5, 1930 


RAINBOW IN PORTLAND 


Sigrid Onegin’s voice is as rich as the rainbow with 
color of every tint. It is the rare ideal contralto, of 
marvelous flexibility and amazing range that never in 
the slightest degree loses its rare basic quality of 
ravishing beauty. 

The Portland, Oregon, Journal, March 12, 1930 








STEINWAY PIANO 


Now Booking — Season 1930-1931 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


VICTOR. RECORDS 


(Mme. Onegin is Available for Community Concert Association) 
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New York Hears Excellent Recitals as Season Wanes 
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Final Month of Musical Ac- 
tivities Finds Enthusiasms 
Unabated—Recitals of All 
Types Draw Interested 
Audiences — Glee Clubs 
Present Unique Programs 
in Excellent Style—Major- 
ity of Concerts by Well- 
known Artists 


HEN the first day of April comes 

on the calendar, the musical sea- 
son starts down hill although concerts 
continue allargamde for amother month. 
The spring season also brings an in- 
flux of concerts by glee clubs from all 
the nearby colleges. Some of these, 
such as Dr. Davisom'’s forces from 
Harvard, do singing that is above re- 
proach and feature programs that re- 
quire the greatest care and finest 
musicianship. Comparatively few debut 
recitals were givem during the past 
fortnight, though several artists reap- 
peared after comsiderable intervals. 


Singers” Clab 


The second invitation comeert of the 
Singers’ Club, Alfred Y. Cornell, con- 
ductor, was given im the ‘(own Hall on 
the evening of April 3 before am audi- 
ence which received the work of this 
well-known body of male voices with 
much enthusiasm. Judsom House, 
tenor, and Cornelius Van Vliet, "cellist, 
were the assisting soloists, amd E. Car- 
roll Voorhees, bass, was club soloist. 
Joseph Adler and Frederick Shattuck 
were accompanists at the piano, and 
Irving T. Davis at the organ. 

Throughout the comeert, the work of 
the club was excellent im every respect. 
Three groups of numbers ranging from 
Palestrina and Hande! to comtemporary 
composers were sung. Im memory of 
George Waring Stebbins, former con- 
ductor, Horatio Parker's “Lamp im the 
West” was sume by Messrs. Ingiee, 
Benson, Houston, Naughtom, Aves, 
Rauch, Chastel and Crowell. W. 
Franke Harling’s “Before the Dawn” 
was a feature of the program, given by 
the club, Mr. House and Mr. Van Viiet. 
Mr. Van Vliet played solo numbers by 
Schravezande, Casella, Jeral, and Mr. 
House was heard im a group by Dun- 
hill, Campbell-Tipton and Hammond. 
Mr. Vorhees” solos imcleded arias from 
“Simone Boccanegra.” “Véronique” 
and “The Magic Flute.” . 





TO SERIOUS AND 
TALENTED PUPILS 


HENRY | 


RUSSELL 


BRas<+-Baritone 
Teacher of the Lyric Art of | 
DELLA SEDIA 
Announces Partial Schelarships to | 


APPOIRTHENTS SY NAIL OR ‘PRONE 


Seadie: B25 Riverside Drive, Mew York 
THRONE: EMDCOTT 2768 
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New Jersey College Choirs 


The choirs of the New Jersey College 
for Women, conducted by J. Earle New- 
ton, assisted by the orchestra of the 
Master Institute of United Arts, Percy 
Such, conductor, and the New Bruns- 
wick Symphony Society were heard in 
a joint concert in the Town Hall on the 
evening of April 4. Assisting as _solo- 
ists were Jean Knowlton and Jessie 
Hewson, sopranos; Melva Forsyth, 
mezzo-soprano; Elise Macy Nelson, 
contralto; William Ifor Jones, organ- 
ist; Mary Schenck, pianist, and Molly 
Gluckowsky, violinist. 

The program was largely of eccle- 
siastical music of former days, al- 
though there were modern numbers as 
well. Miss Knowlton’s fine voice was 
appreciated in Mozart’s somewhat 
hackreyed “Hallelujah!” and the re- 
maining soloists did excellent work. 
The orchestra played a Suite by Tele- 
mann, a contemporary of Bach. J. 


Beverly Blake, Violinist 


Against the reassuring background 
ef accompaniments by her _ teacher, 
Louis Persinger, Beverly Blake, aged 
nine, made her modest but auspicious 
debut as a concert violinist in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of April 4. 
In a severe test program, the young 
performer played with an amazing 
technical facility, considerin her 
years, the Nardini Concerto in E Minor 
and Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. Fre- 
quently she achieved a fine sweet sing- 
ing tone. What stood out most clearly in 
her whole performarce, even when the 
quality of her playing was most un- 
even, was an attractive vivacity of 
spirit. Z. 


Carola Goya, Dancer 


Carola Goya, dancer, made her third 
and last appearance of the season in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of April 
4, with Iturbe Ortiz at the piano and 
Beatrice Weller, harpist, assisting. 
Miss Goya exhibited the points of ex- 
cellence which have characterized her 
performances at previous times and de- 
lighted a sizable audience with tradi- 
tional and original dances in a medley 
of effective costumes. H. 


Cecil Cowles, Composer 


With Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, to sing her 
ballads, Cecil Cowles gave a program 
of her own compositions, for piano and 
for voice, in the Hotel Delmonico, on 
the evening of April 4. Her program 
included the Prelude in D Flat, an 
Arabesque in F Sharp Minor, “In a 
Ricksha,” Four Oriental Sketches, A 
Prelude, “The Ocean,” and a Country 
Club Waltz. The suggestive harmonies 
ef oriental inspiration, which she used 
so frequently in her piano pieces, per- 
waded the first song Mr. Diaz gave, 
“The Song of Persia.” The clever mu- 
sical setting of the nursery rhyme 
“Hey Nonny Oh,” the dramatic “I Love 
Thee” ard a romantic group, “Le 
Charme,” “Star Gleam” and Serenade, 
the Metropolitan tenor sang with splen- 
did effect, with Miss Cowles accom- 
panying. The audience crowded the 
salon and overflowed into the surround- 
ing corridors. 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, Pianist 


The composer of the most familiar 
of all preludes in C Sharp Minor was 
at his best on Saturday afternoon, 
April 5, in recital at Carnegie Hall. 
His composers were Chopin and Liszt, 
and he did more than well by them. 
His is the way one would always like 
to hear the Chopin “Fantasie Im- 
promptu” played. But, alas, there is 


only one Rachmaninoff. 

He also gave us the F Minor Ballade, 
Rondo in E Flat Major and B Minor 
Seherzo among other things and then 
turned his attention to Liszt, closing 
his program with that master’s” Polo- 
Before that he had 


naise in E Major. 


played the loveliest Petrarch Sonnet, 
Valse Impromptu and Ballade in B 
Minor. It was all masterly, broadly 
projected, warm and noble. Then came 
the demand of encores and Mr. Rach- 
maninoff satisfied them, including his 
own most famous prelude. R. 


Dagmara Renina, Soprano 


Dagmara Renina, soprano, who in 


‘private life is the Princess Troubetskoi, 


gave a recital in the Town Hall, on 
the afternoon of April 5. Mme. Renina 
displayed interpretative ability espe- 
cially in a group of interesting Russian 
songs, including “Spring” by Stravin- 
sky, “Lilacs” by Rachmaninoff, “Sun- 
light Streaming into the Chamber” by 
Prokofieff, and “Song of Misery” and 
“The Lark” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. She 
showed a serious approach to the music 
which she gave. 


The singer’s lower tones in particular 
were effectively produced. The pro- 
gram included also works in Italian, 
French, English and Spanish, the last 
group listing works dedicated to the 
singer by Esteve, Rodrigo and Torron. 
Alderson Mowbray was at the a 


Severin Eisenberger, Pianist 


Severin Eisenberger, pianist, made a 
successful debut in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of April 6. Mr. Eisen- 
berger’s playing was of the best heard 
this season from newcomers. It had 
not only solid musicianship but excel- 
lent technique and an unusual facility 
with the pedal which many pianists 
take more or less for granted. 

Handel’s G Minor Suite suffered to a 
certain extent from heaviness, but the 
Brahms F Minor Sonata was splendidly 
given and a lengthy group of Chopin 
made brilliant by its presentation. The 
audience quickly appreciated Mr. Eis- 
enberger’s abilities and acknowledged 
them in loud applause. 


The League of Composers’ Musicale 


Surrourded by walls hung with ex- 
ceedingly poor paintings, the League of 
Composers gave its‘fourth Sunday af- 
ternoon concert on April 6 at the Art 
Center. Olin Downes, music critic of 
the New York Times, spoke informally 
on some phases of contemporary music, 
in which he admirably put some com- 
posers and styles in their place. 


The music of the afternoon was 
rather painful, including Leo Orn- 
stein’s String Quartet, Op. 99, played 
excellently by the Philadelphia Musi- 
cal Fund Quartet; four songs to Sand- 
burg poems by Ruth Crawford; a 
loudly monotonous Sonata by Roy Har- 
ris, played earnestly and fortissimo by 
Harry Cumpson; an anemic Sonata for 
flute and viola by Adolph Weiss, played 
by Samuel Levitsky and Lotte Karman; 
four clever piano pieces (Chromaticon, 
Ostirato, Toccata and Syncope) by Ma- 
rion Bauer, played by Harrison Potter. 

The writer of these lines fled after 
the fifth number, denying himself the 
pleasure (!) of assisting at the revela- 
tion of three songs by one Marc Blitz- 
stein to E. E. Cummings’s poems with 
titles such as “Jimmy’s got a goil.” 


After forty-five minutes of Ornstein 
and lesser doses of entirely tuneless 
composers of this land a saturation 
point had been reached. Radiana Paz- 
mor sang the Crawford songs skillfully 
with the composer at the piano and was. 
down for the Blitzstein songs with Ed- 
win McArthur accompanying. 

The audience, in spite of its declared 
modernistic interest, looked very un- 
happy. It had a right to be. There 
was no hope in the music performed. 
It was conscious, derivative, intellec- 
tualized writing, the kind that leads 
nowhere. A. 


Gigli-Fitziu-Frigerio 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, the perennially youthful Anna 
Fitziu, soprano, and a newcomer of tre- 
mendous promise, Claudio Frigerio, bar- 
itone, joined forces in a gala concert 
for the benefit of the Italian Hospital 
on Sunday evening, April 6, in Carnegie 
Hall. Although he had sung fervently 
in “Gioconda” at the Opera the previous 
afternoon, Mr. Gigli was at the top of 
his form and enraptured the huge audi- 
ence by his delivery of favorite arias 
and songs. Miss Fitziu’s lovely voice 
also delighted in “Voi lo Sapete” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” the Ave Mria 
from Verdi’s “Othello,” and in a duet 
from “Boheme” with Mr. Gigli. Mr. Fri- 
gerio disclosed a voice of rare quality 
in the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” the 
“Eri tu” aria from Verdi’s “The Masked 
Ball,” and in a duet from “The Pearl 
Fishers” with the popular tenor. E. 


Anton Civoru and Dorothy Bender 


Anton Civoru, bass, and Dorothy 
Bender, soprano, were heard in joint 
recital in Steinway Hall on the even- 
ing of April 6. Mr. Civoru, who has 
sung in New York before, was ap- 
plauded in an aria from Verdi’s “Si- 
mone Boccanegra,”’ two numbers from 
Von Fielitz’s “Eliland” and a variety 
of songs, ending with Moussorgsky’s 
“Song of the Flea.” Miss Bender’s 
numbers were in lighter vein and in- 
cluded the “Madame Butterfly” aria 
and songs by Woodjorde-Finden Wolf, 
Scott and Novello, in all of which she 
displayed artistry and fine technical 
training. Eleanor Botheuser and Gre- 
gory Ashman were the accompanists. 


Milton Berman, Violinist 
Milton Berman, the latest of the ap- 
parently never-ending stream of child 

(Continued on page 38) 





SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 23 TO AUG. 2. 
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PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conserva- 
tory in the country. Circulars mailed. 











June 23 


2827 Euclid Ave. 


Obe Clebeland Jnstitute of ()usic 


ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 


Private lessons and class work in all departments 
Master Classes in Piano, Violin, Voice and Cello 
Public School Music, Daily opera and repertory classes 
Regular faculty includes: Marcel Salzinger, Arthur Loesser, Herman Rosen, 
Victor de Gomez, Herbert Elwell 
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MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, Cleveland, O. 
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SOPRANO | 
ENGAGED FOR 
MONTE CARLO OPERA COMPANY, MONACO: : 


MANON—JULY 3 

BOHEME—JULY 10 | 
FAUST—JULY 17 | 
ROMEO AND JULIET— (Date to Be Announced) 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES GRAND OPERA ASSOCIATIONS | 


FAUST—SEPTEMBER 25 
MANON—OCTOBER 6 





Personal Representative: 


BRUNO ZIRATO 
322 West 72nd Street, New York |- 
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monic-Symphony are seen on the eve of sailing for their first tour of Europe. 
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Spring Calls the | Tune for Blithely 
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Leader and men, 114 


strong, were scheduled to sail with four members of the executive staff on the De Grasse on April 


23, to give twenty-three concerts in fifteen European cities. 


The tour, extending from May 3 to 


June 4, includes appearances in Paris, Zurich, Milan, Turin, Rome, Florence, Munich, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Prague, Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin, Brussels, and London 


SSOMRENNUNNNNNNNUDALS PEHHNH101 


President Photo 


Charles Maduro, composer, and Tatiana Sanzé- 
witch, pianist, enjoy the breezes on the board- 
walk at Atlantic City. Mr. Maduro’s works were 
recently featured in a concert of the Manhattan 
Symphony in New York, under Henry Hadley 


MNANAVUEAUNUUEDATAYADUENN EACH i Hit | Hit 
| With their celebrated conductor, Arturo Toscanini (standing) the players of the New York Philhar- 
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When Gina Pinnera, soprano (left), appeared in 

Indiana, Pa., recently, as*the last artist in the 

Community Concert Course, Mrs. David Blair 

(right), secretary of the course, gave a reception 

in her honor at which Miss Pinnera sang, accom- 
panied by her hostess 


TTT 
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Itinerant M usicians 


Photo Bain News Servi 


On the terrace of his penthouse apartment in New York, 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, is seen with Mrs. Werren- 
rath, and a few of their pedigreed pets. Mr. Werrenrath 
besides fulfilling concert engagements, is acting as vocal 
counsel to the National Broadcasting Company 
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Varied Scenes Lure Artists as Winter Season Wanes 
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cree coer 


The Philharmonic-Symphony closed its season 
in New York on April 20, after giving 128 
concerts in twenty-nine weeks. Ninety-nine 
were regular subscription concerts in New York 
and Brooklyn, fifteen were young people’s pro- 
grams, five were given in Philadelphia, four in 
Baltimore and three in Washington, with two 
events for the orchestra’s pension fund 


Anton Brees, Belgian carilloneur (centre) is shown 
with two pupils in campanology at Curtis Institute: 


Alexander McCurdy (left) and Robert Cato Above, Tito Schipa, 


tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, enjoys 
the sunshine of Cal- 
ifornia, in a pleasant 
garden setting at Bev- 
erly Hills. At left, 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, two-piano 
recitalists, go back to 
nature near Land’s 
End, Cornwall. They 
recently sailed for 
European concerts 

after an American Milton Blackstone, viola player of the Hart House 

tour String Quartet, holds a colloquy with one of the lions 

who guard Trafalgar Square in London. The quartet 

will tour Europe again 
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Metropolitan’s Forty-Fifth Season 
Longest in History of Opera House 
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OR the first time, so far as available 

records show, two of the season’s 
novelties and revivals, headed the list 
of Metropolitan Opera performances. 
These were Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sad- 
ko,” which had its first hearing in this 
country on Jan. 25, and Puccini’s “Girl 
of the Golden West,” revived after 
some years’ absence, on Nov. 2, 1929. 
Both of these works were given eight 
times. 


There were 174 operatic perform- 
ances of forty-four works. Wagner led 
the composer’s list with thirty-nine 
performances of nine works, Puccini 
came second with thirty-two perform- 
ances of six works, ard Verdi third, 
with twenty-three performances of 
four works. The Italian school led 
with twenty-two operas, the German 
school came second with twelve operas, 
and the French school third with ten 
operas. There was no opera in En- 
glish this season, ard only one Russian 
opera, “Sadko,” which was sunz in 
French, 


“Aida” and “Bohéme,” as usual, were 
well to the fore, sharing second place 
with “Walkiire” and “Lohengrin,” all 
having had seven performances. “Tra- 
viata,” “Butterfly,” “Pagliacci,” “Gio- 
conda,” “Carmen,” “Meistersinger” and 
“Tristan und Isolde” all had six per- 
formances, while “Don Giovanni,” an- 
other revival of the season, “Manon” 
and “Tannhiuser” all had five. 


Many Works Have Four Hearings 


The largest number of operas were 
those having four performances. These 


included “Trovatore,” “Luisa Miller,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Roméo et Ju- 
liette,” “Manon Lescaut,” “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” “Tosca,” “Louise,” a _ re- 


vival of this season, “Rosenkavalier” 
and “Hinsel und Gretel.” 

The works havirg three hearings in- 
cluded “Fidelio” and “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
both revivals of this season, “Faust,” 
“Barber of Seville,” “La Juive,” “Mie- 
non” and “Gétterdimmerung,” while 
those given twice ircluded “Rigoletto,” 
“La Rondine,” “The Sunken Bell,” “An- 
drea Chenier,” “Norma,” “Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” “Parsifal” and “Siegfried.” 
Those having only a single perform- 
ance were “Turandot,” “L’Africaine” 
and “Rheingold.” 














A School for Serious Students 


Special Announcement 


All Talented Advanced Violin Students Will Come Under the Personal 
Observation and Instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


AUNQUE UULUTANENOLLNOORGUU GULLS EUOELEEULUUAUALS EEO UANNEE UO NAAGRELLAAN ANTENA EE 


Few “Normas” and “Don Giovannis” 


“Norma” and the revival of “Don 
Giovanni” fell slightly below the ex- 
pected number of hearings on account 
of the illness of Rosa Ponselle at the 
beginning of the season. “Louise,” 
“L’Elisir d’Amore” and “Fidelio,” all 
revivals this year, came later in the 
season, which accounts for the small 
number of hearings. 


Besides the performarces in New 
York, twelve were given in Brooklyn 
and twenty-three in  Philadelvhia. 
These, together with the spring tour 
of eight performances in Cleveland, 
four each in Baltimore, Richmond, Va., 
Atlanta, three in Washirgton, D. C., 
and two in Rochester, N. Y., and the 
twenty-five Sunday night concerts, 
bring the total number of appearances 
of the company to 259. The New York 
season of twerty-five weeks was one 
week longer than any hitherto on 
record. 





Opera at Metropolitan 








(Continued from page 28) 
A Matinée “Bohéme” 


Puccini’s ““Bohéme” was heard for the 
final time this season at the Saturday 
matinée on April 12. Mmes. Bori and 
Guilford assumed the feminine roles 
and the male roles were sung by Messrs. 
Johnson, Danise, Rothier, Didur, Mala- 
testa, Ananian, Gandolfi and Paltrinieri. 
Mr. Bellezza conducted. 


Bourskaya Sings “Carmen” 


At the season’s last hearing of “Car- 
men” on Saturday night, April 12, the 
title-role was sung by Ina Bourskaya 
for the first time in several seasons. 
Antonin Trantoul was the José, and the 
other artists appearing included Mmes. 
Morgana, Doninelli and Flexer, and 
Messrs. Pinza, Bada, Picco, D’Angelo 
and Cehanovsky. Mr. Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The artists taking part at the Sunday 
night concert on April 13 included 
Mmes. Bourskaya, Lewis, Fleischer and 
Morgana, and Messrs. Laubenthal, Te- 
desco, DeLuca and Tappolet. Mr. Pel- 
letier conducted the orchestra. J. 
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Stokowski Forces Heard in 
Two Halls by Radio 


HILADELPHIA, April 20.— 

Advances in radio science 
have made it possible for the 
audience of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra to be increased about 500 
for each concert. By a special 
arrangement of microphone and 
loud speaker, the programs are 
now communicated from the main 
auditorium of the Academy of 
Music to the Foyer, the small hall 
on the second floor, which has 
been used in recent years for re- 
citals. The first augmented audi- 
ence heard Leopold Stokowski on 
a recent Saturday night conduct 
his initial evening concert on re- 
turning from his winter vacation. 
The electrical hook-up between 
the main auditorium and the mez- 
zanine floor worked admirably at 
its first public demonstration. As 
the Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening concerts are sold out 
by subscription long in advance 
of the opening of the season, the 
new plan will afford opportunity 
for a second audience one-sixth as 
large as the regular subscribers’ 
group to hear the Stokowski pro- 
grams. W. R. Mz. 











PHILADELPHIA PREMIERES 


Society for Contemporary Music to 
Give Works by Stravinsky, 
Gruenberg and Malipiero 


PHILADELPHIA, April ‘20.—The most 
ambitious program as yet undertaken 
by the Society for Contemporary Music 
is to be given on Thursday evening, 
May 15, at the Penn Athletic Club, 
when the program will consist of the 
“Daniel Jazz” by Louis Gruenberg; 
“Apollon Musagéte” by Stravinsky and 
“Sette Canzoni” by Malipiero. 

The entire program is to be under 
the musical direction of Alexander 
Smallens. 

“Apollon Musagéte” was composed 
by Stravinsky at the request of Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Coolidge, and was given 
for the first time at the Washington 
Festival in 1927. “Sette Canzoni” is a 
dramatic legend of seven songs in dra- 
matic form, each unrelated so far as 
character or history is concerned and 
yet as a whole musically related. This 
will be its first stage performance in 
America. 

The scenic investiture and costumes 
are to be furnished from sketches made 
and designed by Philadelphia artists— 
Earl Horter, Franklyn Watkins and 
Martha Glazer. The orchestra will be 
chosen from the members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 


Cuicaco, April 20.—Char'es Rous- 
seau, baritone, was presented in recital 
in the Auditorium Recital Hall by the 
Chicago Conservatory on April 11. 
Esther Hirschberg-Pollak was the ac- 
companist. 





John Charles Thomas to Sing in “Aida” 
with Philadelphia Opera Company 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—The Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company, affil- 
iated with the Curtis Institute of 
Music, will close its season with a pro- 
duction of Verdi’s “Aida,” on April 24, 
at the Academy of Music. A new and 
elaborate scenic production has been 
designed by Alfred Roller of the State 
Opera of Vienna. This performance 
will mark the last appearance this sea- 
son in America ,of John Charles 
Thomas, prior to “his departure for 
Brussels, where he will appear as lead. 
ing baritone at the Theatre de la Mon- 
naie. Cysena Van Gordon of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, will sing 
the role of Amneris. Josef Wolinski, 
Polish tenor, will be the Rhadames. 
Others to be heard include Ivan Stesch- 
enko, Leo de Hierapolis, Florence Irons 
and Albert Mahler. Catherine Little- 
field, premiére danseuse of the com- 
pany, will lead a ballet of eighty 
dancers. The opera will be presented 
with an ensemble of nearly 300. Emil 
Mlynarski will conduct and Wilhelm 
von Wymetal, Jr., will stage the pro- 
duction. 


Rubinstein Club Has Chinese Program 
Presented by Fay Foster 


A program of Chinese music and 
drama was presented by Fay Foster, 
composer-pianist, and pupils from her 
studio, at the fourth,luncheon and mu- 
sicale of the Rubinstein Club, held at 
the Plaza on the afternoon of March 
11. “The Moon-Lady,” a playlet to which 
Miss Foster wrote the music and sce- 
nario, and Alice Monroe Foster the 
lyrics and text, was presented by Isabel 
Hatfield, soprano, and Henry Morton, 
pantomimist. “The Nightingale,” a Chi- 
nese Fantasy by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, adapted by Alice Foster, and set to 
music by Fay Foster, was presented by 
Magdalen Helriegel, as the narrator; 
Thomas Duckworth, tenor, as the Em- 
peror; Edwin Van Name Hatfield, bass, 
as the Prime Minister; Miss Hatfield as 
the Kitchen Maid, and Helyn Duescher, 
soprano, and Joy Joost, contralto, as 
court ladies. Caroline Solfronk, flutist, 
supplied the Voice of the Nightingale. 
Theodore Day was the drummer. Miss 
Foster, in Chinese costume, gave a short 
talk on Chinese music preceding the 
numbers and was at the piano during 
the entire program. 


George W. Chadwick Honored by Club 


LAWRENCE, Mass., April 20.—The 
Chadwick Club, now in its thirty-ninth 
season, gave a program of works by 
the American composer, George W. 
Chadwick at the Lawrence Street Con- 
gregational Church here recently. A 
mixed chorus, conducted by Dr. Robert 
Farquhar, president of the club, per- 
formed the cantata, “The Pilgrims,” 
and a male choir, vocal quartet and 
trio, other shorter compositions. Lucie 
G. Tord, soprano, and Mrs. Daniel 
Taylor, contralto, each sang a group 
of Mr. Chadwick’s finest songs. Albert 
I. Couch, organist, played the com- 
poser’s Theme, Variations and Fugue. 
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A New Star on the HORIZON! 
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“A Contralto in a Thousand!”—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Leading Contralto German Grand Opera Company Coast to Coast Tour 1930 





“Without any reservations THE 
BEST of all ‘Frickas’. JUST as 
she proved herself THE BEST 
of the ‘Brangaenes’. Another 
Gorgeous Young Voice—a True 
Contralto”’ 


Chicago Herald and Examiner— 
G. D. Gunn. 


“One of THE GREATEST in- 
terpreters of the role (‘Bran- 
gaene )”’ 


Chicago American—H. Devries. 


““Sang the music BEAUTIFUL- 
LY—tone rich in quality”’ 
Chicago Evening Post—K. Hackett. 


“Sharnova outstanding . . . a fine voice in perfect 
control.”—Washington Herald 


“Unusually fine, vocally and dramatically.”— 
Washington Star 


“Sharnova as ‘Brangaene’ again displayed the beau- 
ties of voice and interpretative abilities that have 
brought universal compliments from critics and 
audience.” —W ashington Times 


“Vivid interpretation . . . technical accuracy.” 
—Washington Post 


“Sharnova did the most exciting singing of the 
evening. She is an outstanding Wagnerian mezzo.” 
—Baltimore News 


“Sharnova excellent . .. voice warm and full, deliv- 
ery dramatic ...a striking figure.” — 
Baltimore Eve. Sun 


“Luxurious tonal quality.”—Philadelphia Record 


“Sharnova as ‘Fricka’ excellent.”— 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 


“A poignant intensity and dramatic climax that 
would be difficult to surpass.” —Philadelphia Bulletin 


“Sharnova, as ‘Fricka’ seemed to the manner born.” 
—San Francisco Examiner 


. 


“Made a beautiful ‘Fricka,’ visually, vocally and 
histrionically.”—San Francisco News 


“Sang forcefully and well. Character had dignity.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


“‘*Brangaene’ excellently sung and acted by Sonia 
Sharnova.”—San Francisco Examiner 


“A beautiful ‘Brangaene’ .. . voice fresh and pure, 
warm and resonant.”—San Francisco News 


“Opulent voice and regal personal charm.” — 
Denver Post 


“Dramatic intensity!”—Pittsburgh Press 


“A spirited impersonation . . . splendid voice... a 
capital singer.”"—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“Excellent ... Beautiful delivery.”"—Cleveland Press 
“Excellent voice.”—Cleveland News 


“Contralto of splendid attainments ... a dramatic 


sense.” —Detroit Free Press 


“The best singing of the evening came from Sonia 
Sharnova.”—Kansas City Journal-Post 


“Young, slender, stately, full rounded tones .. . 
most attractive appearance.”—Kansas City Star 


“Much tone and power—Dra- 
matic finish—POWERFUL vocal 
exposition” 

Chicago Daily News—M. Rosenfeld. 


“*Never have I seen such a Fault- 
less ‘Brangaene’ in my long 


career, not excluding Schumann- 
Heink”’ 
A bend post (Chicago)—A. Muhimann. 


“SHARNOVA who would de- 
cisively seem to be the best 
‘Brangaene’ since the time that 


. 99 
Schumann-Heink was young 
Chicago-Tribune—E. C. Moore. 


“Sonia Sharnova as ‘Erda’ one of the memorable 
. 4 ° ” 
spots in the performance .. . sung in great fashion. 
—St. Louis Times 


“Voice rich in colorful tone, flexible, clear, used 
with skill and distinction . . . beauty and enduring 
youth . . . a queenly majesty.”— 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“Encomiums must be written about the work of 
Sonia Sharnova who gained new laurels last night 
as ‘Fricka.’”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Sharnova every inch a goddess as ‘Fricka’ .. . 
dignity of bearing, opulence of voice.”— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 


“Excellent vocal endowments . . . dignified pre- 


sence.”’—Cincinnati Times-Star 

“Won a deep victory ... tonal richness . . . stern 
vivid majesty. Sharnova’s notes would sound well 
in the bowl.”—Los Angeles Eve. Express 


“A stunning performance was that of Sonia Shar- 
nova... Rose to great heights as ‘Brangaene.’ ”’— 
Los Angeles Examiner 


“The ‘Brangaene’ of Sharnova was exceedingly fine.” 
—Los Angeles Times 


“Rich dramatic contralto."—Los Angeles Record 
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Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 32) 


violinists, was heard in a New York 
debut in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of April 7, playing the Brahms D Minor 
Sonata, Tchaikovsky’s D Major Con- 
certo, the unaccompanied G Minor Par- 
tita of Bach and pieces by Beethoven, 
de Falla, Schubert and Kreisler. 

The program was somewhat weighty 
for Master Berman’s twelve-year-old 
talents and abilities, but there was dis- 
cernible a certain poise and general at- 
titude toward his music that would 
seem to presage good things in the fu- 
ture if the talent is properly hus- 
banded. David Sapiro was at the + 


Hortense Yule, Soprano 


Hortense Yule, soprano, accompanied 
by Kurt Ruhrseitz, made a successful 
debut in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of April 7. Miss Yule was heard in 
two arias from “The Marriage of Figa- 
ro” and “Casta Diva” from “Norma,” 
besides songs in French, Italian and 
English. 

Miss Yule’s voice is a fire one, well 
produced and added to an agreeable 
personality, the singer displayed gen- 
uine artistry both in her manner of 
singing her songs and in the technical 
finish which she brought to them. The 
audience, a large one, was demonstra- 
tive in its appreciation of the singer’s 
abilities. J. 


Harvard Glee Club 


Dr. Archibald Davison brought the 
Harvard Glee Club to the stage of the 
Town Hall for its annual concert on 
the evening of April 8. The program 
was, as usual, of the best and was given 
with finish. 

The antique music which the club has 
featured heretofore was represented by 
Byrd’s “Justorum Animae” and “May 
No Rash Intruder” from Handel’s “Sol- 
omon.” There were also numbers by 
Parry, Rubinstein, Brahms and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, with a scena from Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “Ruddigore” and 
folk songs of various countries. For- 
mer members of the club went upon 
the stage to join in the singing of 
“Drake’s Drum.” 

Dr. Davison’s forces upheld the high 
traditions which they have established 
during the eighteen years of his leader- 
ship, which is saying that they sang 
about as well as possible. H. 


Russian Benefit Concert 


For the benefit of the Russian Cul- 
tural Centre, a concert was given in 
the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
evening of April 8. Singers taking 
part included Nina Koshetz and Thalia 
Sabanieeva, sopranos; Ina Bourskaya, 
contralto; Gabriel Leonoff, tenor, and 
Vladimir Dubinsky, baritone. Alexan- 
der Olshanetzky conducted the orches- 
tra of a Russian cabaret scene and with 
the aforementioned singers and Messrs. 
Kriona, Fulon, Stoyanovsky and Ma- 
monoff, took part in “A Musical Mo- 
saic. 
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Mikail Mordkin, who first appeared 
in New York two decades ago with 
Pavlowa on her first American tour, 
presented pupils in a dance from Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Fair at Sorochinsk.” The 
audience was a numerous one and much 
interested in the proceedings. 


Anna Winitzky, Pianist 


Anna Winitzky, pianist, who made 
a New York debut last season, re- 
appeared in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 10. Miss Winitzky 
began her program with the D Minor 
Suite from Bach from the second book 
of English suites and followed this with 
the Schubert C Major Fantasia. A 
group of Chopin came next, and the 
final group consisted of a Saint-Saéns 
arrangement of a dance from Gluck’s 
“Alceste” and pieces by Liszt, Debussy 
and Moszkowski. 

Miss Winitzky exhibited vigor in 
her playing and facility and impressed 
her audience with her command of the 
varied styles of the numbers played. 


Katherine Bacon, Pianist 


Katherine Bacon, pianist, gave an 
all-Chopin program for her third and 
last recital of the season in the Town 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, April 12. 
A large audience attended and ap- 
plauded the artist warmly for her skill- 
ful, poetic interpretations of the Polo- 
naise-Fantasie, Op. 61, four Preludes 
from Op. 28, the F Minor Ballade, Op. 
52, the Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58, 
three Etudes from Op. 25, a Mazurka, 
the Berceuse, Op. 57, and the B Minor 
Scherzo, Op. 20. E. 


New York,University Glee Club 


Under the baton of Dr. Alfred M. 
Greenfield, the Glee Club of New York 
University was heard in its annual 
concert in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 12. The organization, 
while not delving into as profound 
depths as some other college organiza- 
tions, sang its music well and inter- 
ested a sizable audience. Some Old 
English numbers were particularly wel! 
done and four choruses from “Patience” 
brought an agreeable note to the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Old Grad Quartet, consisting of 
Edward Barber, Roger Bird, James 
Leyden and Cyrille Carreau were heard 
in special numbers, and Caroline Sol- 
fronk in flute solos. The accompanists 
were Everestt Tutchings and Philip A. 
Bauer. J. 


Third Copiand-Sessions Concert 


The third concert of the Copland- 
Sessions series, given at the President 
‘Theatre on Sunday evening, April 13. 


opened with a string quartet designated, 


1929” by Roy Harris, which as played 
by the New World String Quartet 
commanded the audience’s interest to 
an outstanding degree. Jerzy Fitel- 
berg’s Second Sonata for piano, played 
at the end by Jacques Jolas, likewise 
made a favorable impression through 
the compactness of its structure and 
the terseness with which the ideas 
were expressed. Mr. Jolas did full 
justice to it and also to a Sonatina 
for piano by Israel Citkowitz. 

The announced Six Melodies by Jean 
Binet were omitted but Mr. Citko- 
witz’s settings of five poems from James 
Joyce’s “Chamber Music” were sung 
by Ethel Codd-Luening, soprano, with 
musical understanding and _ skillful 
negotiation of their formidable diffi- 
culties, while Aaron Copland as ac- 
companist provided substantial sup- 
port. The program further contained 
a Recitative for piano by Istvan 
Szelenyi, a Sonatina for piano by Paul 
Kadosa and a Piano Study by Imre 
Weisshaus, all played by Mr. Weiss- 
haus. L. 


Jay Fassett, Baritone 


Jay Fassett, baritone, with Greta 
Why at the piano, was heard in recital 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
April 13. Mr. Fassett sang arias finn 


Handel’s “Semele” and “Samson,” from 


Bizet’s “Fair Maid of Perth,” and 
Verdi’s “Simone Boccanegra.” There 
were two French songs, a group in 
German by Franz, and a group in En- 
glish, the last of a somewhat popular 
character. 

Mr. Fassett’s singing was of a 
hearty, resonant character and best in 
these passages. The Bizet and Verdi 
arias were especially well sung, and 
Leoni’s “Tally Ho!” won a hearty re- 
sponse from the audience. H. 


Beethoven Association 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist, and the Musical 
Art Quartet, comprising Sascha Jacob- 
sen and Paul Bernard, violinists; Louis 
Kaufman, violist, and Marie Roemaet- 
Rosanoff, ’cellist, were the participating 
artists at the season’s seventh concert 
of the Beethoven Association in the 
Town Hall on the evening of April 14. 
The program, devoted to chamber 
music, opened With a none-too-inspired 
performance of Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” 
Sonata by Messrs. Heifetz and Hut- 
cheson. More successful was the four- 
some in Brahms’s Quartet in C Minor. 
The closing number was Chausson’s 
Concerto for piano, violin and string 
quartet, Op. 21, which the sextet of 
musicians gave with welcome verve 
and sincerity. 


Elman-Gabrilowitsch Benefit 


Mischa Elman and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch joined forces in behalf of the 
Society for the Advancement of Music 
in Palestine, in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of April 14. The two famous 
artists began the program with Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in F Major, for Violin 
and Piano Op. 24. This was followed 
by a group of piano pieces from Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, a Nocturne, a Valse of 
Chopin and the E Flat Major Rhap- 
sody of Brahms. Mr. Elman, after an 
intermission, played a number from 
Max Bloch’s “Baal Shem” Suite, one 
of the Brahms Hungarian dances ar- 
ranged by Joachim and the Francoeur- 
Kreisler Sicilienne to the accompani- 
ment of Marcel van Gool. The pro- 
gram concluded with the César Franck 
Sonata for Violin and Piano. 

The playing of the two artists was 
better in their individual groups than 
in the sonatas, though the Beethoven 
was given with clarity. Both were 
somewhat inclined to over-sentimental- 
ization and perhaps the very laudable 
desire not to assume too much promi- 
nence, accounted for a not particularly 
striking performance of the Franck 
sonata. There was a tumult of ap- 
plause after each number and one en- 
core was given after much pleading by 
each performer. H. 


Seneca Pierce, Baritone 


Refinement of style, a voice of con- 
siderable appeal and a generally 
technical equipment characterized the 
singing of Seneca Pierce in his recital] 
at Steinway Hall on April 14, Mr. 
Pierce treated his old Italian items with 
taste, as also a Brahms and Schubert 
group. His English songs included two 
by his accompanist, Frederick Hart, 
“The Rain” and “New Windows Open,’ 
Manning’s “In the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens” and his own “The Eagle.” This 
he féllowed with his “Silence.” 

Throughout the evening there was 
evident the intelligent employment of 
a good baritone organ and fine musi- 
cianship. One was surprised at the 
trashy final group, which, save for 
Pillois’s “Mon feu,” had no place in 
the concert room. The singer was en- 
cored. Mr. Hart was an able accom- 
panist and had bows after his well 
written songs. W. 


Vladimir Horowitz, Pianist 


In an all-Chopin program in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of April 15, 
Vladimir Horowitz infused his sheer 
virtuosity with the loveliest poetic feel- 
ing. Following the introspective senti- 
ment and ponderous outbursts of the 
G Minor and the F Major Ballades, the 
pianist moved the audience profoundly 
with the Sonata in B Flat Minor. A 
group of Etudes, including the “Butter- 
fly” Etude, and the three C-Sharp 
Minor Mazurkas represented Chopin’s 
lighter moods. The printed list ended 
with the Polonaise in A Flat Major, 
in which Mr. Horowitz made the re- 
current octaves of the left hand 
whisper, sing and roar to an incredibly 
effective climax, after which he added 
several encores. Z. 


Adesdi Chorus 


Margarete Dessoff, one of the best 
choral conductors in our midst, whose 
knowledge of the musical byways is 
immense, led her Adesdi Chorus. of 
female voices in the Town Hall on the 
evening of April 15. Carroll Hollister 
accompanied when necessary. 

A twelve-part motet by Benevoli, at 
one time maestro di cappella at the 
Vatican, began proceedings. After a 
slightly ragged start, the singers 
achieved the mood of the number. Five 
Autumn Songs by Hans Gal, sung un- 
accompanied, were beautifully done and 
three Sixteenth Century poems with 
string quartet accompaniment, by 
Louise Talma, a young. American com- 
poser, proved regaling. Brahms’s Four 
Songs with accompaniment of two 
horns and harp were exquisitely sung. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ISABELLE YALKOVSKY 


RE-ENGAGED in BALTIMORE 
TOPS LAST YEAR’S SUCCESS 


“Miss Yalkovsky, one of the most remarkable young pianists of this 
Baltimore News, March 17, 1930 


“A sensitive artist of distinction on her debut, she has become a 
greater one, with a command of the piano’s resources that entitles 
her to take a position of importance.” 

Baltimore Evening Sun, March 17, 1930 
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San Francisco Welcomes “‘ Ring’’; 
Alfred Hertz Says Farewell 


PTOI HLL EU CCLU LITLE PPLE GO LPR LLL PURE LLL LLScceRLCeeLcE 


Seven Performances by Ger- 
man Opera Company In- 
clude Tetralogy, “Tristan,” 
“Dutchman” and Mozart’s 
“Don J u an” — Mme. 
Gadski and Associate Sing- 
ers Receive Ovations 


AN FRANCISCO, April 20.—The 

German Grand Opera Company 
gave several memorable performances 
within six days here recently under the 
sponsorship of Selby Oppenheimer. 
The engagement marked the first sea- 
son of German operas since pre-war 
days, and featured the “Ring” operas, 
which had not been heard here for a 
still longer period. The season was 
opened with “Rheingold,” which drew 
a large audience to the Dreamland Au- 
ditorium, on March 17. In addition to 
Johannes Sembach as Loge, the cast 
for “Rheingold” included Gotthold 
Ditter as Wotan; Hans E. Hay as Al- 
berich; Carl Braun as Fasolt; Juliette 
Lippe as Fricka; Milo Miloradovich, 
Sonia Sharnova, Laurenz Pierot, Alex- 
ander Larsen and others. Ernest Meh- 
lich conducted a gratifying perform- 
ance. 


A Fine “Tristan” 


“Tristan und Isolde” was given on 
the succeeding night. Juliette Lippe 
scored a _ signal success as_ Isolde. 
There was a beautiful Brangiine in the 
person of Sonia Sharnova. The Tris- 
tan was Karl Jérn, whose best work 
was done in the dramatic scenes of the 
last act. Laurenz Piert was magnifi- 
eent as King Marke. Franz Egenieff 
was an impressive Melot. Richard Gross 
was successful as Kurwenal. Minor 
parts were well sung by Josef Leng- 
yel, Albert Jablonski, Gustav Werner 
and others. Ernst Knoch conducted. 


Gadski was Briinnhilde in “Wal- 
kre,” which attracted on March 19 
the largest audience of the series. 
Johannes Sembach was Siegmund; Ju- 
liette Lippe, Sieglinde; and Carl Braun, 
Hunding. Gotthold Ditter gave a fine 
performance as Wotan. 

Sonia Sharrova was a vocally fine 
Fricka. The remaining seven daugh- 
ters of Wotah were portrayed by Mer- 
ran Reader, Edna Zahm, Isolde Von 
Bernhard, Milo Miloradovich, Shella 
Fryer, Ruth Lange, Helena Lanvin and 
Maura Canning. Mr. Mehlich con- 
ducted. 

“Siegfried,” on the following night, 
was conducted by Mr. Knoch. He 
achieved a finely balanced orchestral 
performance. The cast contained Jo- 
hannes Sembach as Siegfried, Mme. 
Gadski as Briinnhilde, Gotthold Ditter 
as Wotan, Hans E. Hey as Alberich, 
Sonia Sharnova as Erda, Alexander 
Larsen as Mime, Laurenz Pierot as 
fafner and Edna Zahm as the off-stage 
Forest Bird. 

A brilliant performance of “The Fly- 
ng Dutchman” was given before a 
arge audience on the next night. The 
vocal honors were divided between 

‘tichard Gross as the Dutchman, Carl 

jraun as Daland and Margarethe 
Saumer as Senta. Karl Jérn did good 

ork as Eric, and Josef Lengyel was 
eard as the Steersman. Laura Can- 
ning sang Mary. The choral work was 
vell done. 

The company brought its San Fran- 





cisco season to a brilliant finale with 
presentations of Mozart’s “Don Juan” 
and “Gétterdimmerung.” 

The Mozart work given at the mati- 
nee, a refreshing interlude in the Wag- 
nerian season, was led by Mr. Mehlich. 
Richard Gross’s singing of the title 
role was satisfying. Hans Hey gave an 
admirable portrayal of Leporello. Lau- 
renz Pierot did impressive singirg in 
the small part of the Comthur. Josef 
Lengyel revealed his fine voice as Don 
Ottavio. As Masetto, Adolph Meyer 
gave a spirited performance. 

Margarethe Baumer was heard to ad- 
vantage in the role of Donna Anna; 
Edna Zahm made a charming Donna 
Elvira, and Milo Miloradovich did 
some lovely singing as Zerlina. 

Mr. Knoch conducted “Gétterdim- 
merung,” which proved the most mov- 
ing operatic experience of the week. 

Mme. Gadski continued in her role 
of Briinnhilde. She won an ovation 
that bespoke both admiration and affec- 
tion. There was a new Siegfried in 
Rudolf Ritter, who did some excellent 
singing. Carl Braun was outstanding 
as Hagen; Gotthold Ditter, an excellent 
Gunther. Juliette Lippe was a con- 
vincing Gutrune, and Sonia Sharnova, 
a beautiful Waltraute. 


Hertz Given Ovations 


With a tusch from his own orchestra 
ringing in his ears, a capacity audience 
standing and cheering, and the stage 
banked with more than half a hundred 
floral tributes, Alfred Hertz bade fare- 
well to his Friday symphony patrons in 
the Curran Theatre on the afternoon of 
April 10. Three times the audience 
rose in homage to the conductor who 
has held the San Francisco Symphony’s 
baton for fifteen years. At the close 
the auditors crowded toward the stage, 
cheering. The program consisted of the 
Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony and Strauss’s 
“Death and Transfiguration.” The 
works were beautifully played, the or- 
chestra cooperating whole-heartedly to 
the end that Mr. Hertz’s farewell might 
be as memorable as it was eloquent. 


A similar demonstration took place 
at the Sunday concert, April 13, and 
a third farewell occurred on April 15, 
when Mr. Hertz conducted his last con- 
cert in the municipal series in Civic 
Auditorium with Yehudi Menuhin as 
soloist. 


The Musical Association honored 
the retiring conductor at a dinner in 
the Bohemian Club on Monday night, 
April 14, and two nights later a public 
dinner was given in his honor at the 
Fairmont Hotel under the sponsorship 
of the Musicians’ Club. 


The conductor’s plans for next year 
have not been divulged. He may con- 
tinue to live in his home overlooking 
San Francisco Bay for an indetermi- 
nate period of rest and relaxation. He 
has consented to appear as guest con- 
ductor for the San Francisco Summer 
Symphony Association next September, 
conducting Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, in which the orchestra will have 
the cooperation of the Municipal 
Chorus. Other conductors for the sum- 
mer series will be Bernardino Molinari, 
Artur Rodzinski, Enrique Arbos, Gaet- 
ano Merola, Willem Van Hoogstraten 
and Antonia Brico. The summer series 
will extend from June to September. 

Marsory M. FISHER 
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Mischakoff Engaged 
for Faculty of the 


American Conservatory 
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Mischa 


Mischakoff, 


Concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 


Newly-Appointed 


CuicaGco, April 20.—The American 
Conservatory of Music announces the 
engagement of Mischa Mischakoff, new 
concertmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, as a member of its faculty. Mr. 
Mischakoff will accept a limited number 
of pupils, beginning in September, 1930, 
when he will begin his duties with the 
orchestra. 

The violinist was born in Russia, 
where he studied as a boy with Auer 
and Korgueff. He was graduated from 
the Petrograd Conservatory at the age 
of sixteen, receiving the gold medal and 
the Anton Rubinstein prize of 1200 
gold rubles. He served in the Russian 
army and after the war was heard ex- 
tensively in concert throughout Russia. 
In his American career, he has served 
as concertmaster of the New York 
Symphony and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Mr. Mischakoff appeared as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony on Feb. 21 
and 22, winning so marked a success 
that he was immediately engaged as 
concertmaster to succeed Jacques Gor- 
don. 


Cincinnati Symphony Announces Plans 
for Next Season 


CINCINNATI, April 20.—With the 
close of the current season of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Herbert G. French, 
chairman of the board of directors, has 
announced plans for next year. There 
will be twenty pairs of concerts in the 
regular series, the Young People’s Con- 
certs and possibly extra concerts. Fritz 
Reiner will return as conductor. 

Contracts have been signed for the 
appearance of fifteen soloists: Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Ernest Hutcheson, Rich- 
ard Crooks, Frida Leider, Lea Lubo- 
shutz, Walter Gieseking, Ildebrando 
Pizzetti, Claire Dux, Florence Austral, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Ary van Leeuwen, 
Nathan Milstein, Carlo Zecchi, Vladi- 
mir Bakaleinikoff and Daniel Ericourt. 

5. ae. oe 





Cincinnati Zoo Opera Series to Open on 

June 15 Under Van Grove 
CINCINNATI, April 20.—The summer 
season by the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
Company will be opened on June 15, 
according to an announcemet by 
Charles G. Miller, business manager. 
The ten weeks’ season will again be 

conducted by Isaac Van Grove. 

S. T. W. 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 
BEGIN ON JULY 7 


Conductors van Hoogstraten 
and Coates to Present 
Fine Programs 


Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chair- 
man of Stadium Concerts, Inc., an- 
nounces the plans for the thirteenth 
year of outdoor summer symphonic 
concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium of 
the College of the City of New York. 
The season of eight weeks opens on 
Monday evening, July 7, and continues 
nightly through Sunday evening, Aug. 
31. Willem van Hoogstraten, returning 
for his ninth consecutive year, will con- 
duct the first three and the last two 
weeks. Albert Coates, who comes for 
the third consecutive time as guest con- 
ductor, will direct the fourth, fifth and 
sixth weeks. With the exception of a 
handful of men who have chosen to rest 
for the summer, the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be identical in size 
and personnel with that heard during 
the winter in Carnegie Hall and this 
spring in Europe. 


Choral Works Scheduled 


A number of the gala performances 
which have proved successful in the 
past will be repeated this summer. For 
the period of Mr. van Hoogstraten’s 
leadership the following features are 
scheduled: On July 22 and 23 the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven will be played 
with the assistance of 200 voices of the 
Choral Symphony Society and with 
Jeannette Vreeland, Nevada Van Der 
Veer, Nelson Eddy and Arthur Hackett 
as soloists. On Aug. 19 and 20 the Hall 
Johnson Negro Choir, which drew large 
crowds during 1928 and 1929, will be 
heard again in a new program of spir- 
ituals. Anna Duncan, whose dancing was 
also a high light of the past two sea- 
sons, will appear again on Aug. 25 and 
26. During Mr. Coates’s regime the 
Verdi Requiem, which was given during 
1925, 1926 and 1929, will be performed 
with the aid of the Choral Symphony 
Society and with Miss Vreeland, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, Mr. Eddy and Mr. Hackett 
for the quartet. The Denishawn Dan- 
cers will make their fourth appearance 
there on Aug. 12, 13 and 14. In addi- 
tion to the usual classic repertoire, 
both conductors promise their audiences 
this summer many orchestral works new 
to them, including several American 
compositions. 








Gieseking to Return to America Next 
Season 


Charles L. Wagner is announcing the 
return to America next season of the 
distinguished German pianist, Walter 
Gieseking. He opens his tour in re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 12. On 
Oct. 25 he will be heard in a joint re- 
cital with Mary Garden, the occasion 
being a noteworthy one in that the pro- 
gram will be entirely devoted to the 
music of Debussy. 





Valentina Aksarova to Return for 
American Tour 


Valentina Aksarova, Russian so- 
prano, who sailed for Europe recently 
on the Paris, will return early next 
fall for concert and opera engage- 
ments. She will sing in concerts in 
London and Paris this spring and will 
make a short tour through Switzerland 
in the summer. Mme. Aksarova is now 
under the management of Annie 
Friedberg. 
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Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 38) 


The remainder of the program included 
pieces by Kodaly, Thuille, Arnold Men- 
delssohn and Urspruch. The assisting 
players included David Mankowitz and 
Aaron Hirsch, violins; Henry Brynan, 
viola; Olga Zundel, cello; Salvatore De 
Stefano, harp, and Bruno Jaenicke and 
Adolf Schultz, horns. H. 


Marion Carley, Pianist 


Marion Carley, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
April 17. Included in her program 
were Alexander Siloti’s arrangement 
of Bach’s Italian Concerto for two 
ianos, in which Irwin Yaeckel and 
Saomate Siegel assisted at the second 
piano; Beethoven’s Sonata quasi fan- 
tasia, Op. 27, No. 1, Ravel’s Sonatine, 
and compositions by Bach-Rummel, 
Bach-Hess, Paul Jones and Rach- 
maninoff. Miss Carley was enthusias- 
tically received and displayed taste 
and musicianship as well as technical 
facility. 


Josef Gingold, Violinist 


Josef Gingold, a pupil of Eugéne 
Ysaye, gave his second recital of the 
season in the Town Hall on the evening 
of April 17, with Josef Adler, as before, 
assisting at the piano. The program, 
admirably played, comprised Handel’s 
Sonata in E Major, the Paganini Con- 
certo in D Major, Chausson’s “Poéme,” 
and a group of shorter pieces by Saen- 
ger, Poulenc, Burleigh and Ysaye. 
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The Longy School of Music 
a new member of its faculty 
FREDERIC TILLOTSON 

Teacher of the Pianoforte 

Mr. Tillotson studied under Heinrich Gebhard, 

and Tobias Matthay, London. Has also con- 

ducted Master Classes at the Lamont School, Denver. 

The Longy School now uses the Baldwin Piane ex- 

clusively. Catalogue sent upon request 

MINNA FRANZISKA HO Director 
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Maxim Karolik, Tenor 


Maxim Karolik, a Russian tenor, who 
has been heard here before, gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 17, with Nicholas Slonimsky 
at the piano. His program included 
songs by Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky, 
Pizzetti, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Cecconi, 
Casella, Duparc, Chausson, Ravel and 
Borodin. G. 





Association of St. Francis Gives 


Recital at Roerich Hall 


Another of those interesting recitals 
in the season’s series by the Associa- 
tion of St. Francis of Assisi, under the 
auspicies of the Society of Friends of 
the Roehrich Museum, was given in 
the Museum Hall on the evening of 
April 12. Miss L. Cappabianca opened 
the program with a short talk on St. 
Francis of Assisi. David Barnett, 
pianist of the faculty of the Master In- 
stitute of Music of the Roerich Mu- 
seum, was heard in an Arabesque and 
a Novelette by Schumann, Two Songs 
Without Words by Mendelssohn and a 
Chopin Impromptu, to all of which he 
gave artistic interpretations. Extras 
were demanded and given. Juliette 
Gaultier de la Verandrye, in costume, 
presented a group of folk songs of 
Canada. Her offerings were cordially 
received. Explanatory remarks proved 
most helpful to their enjoyment. Guido 
Tanner in a talk on “Florence and 
Tuscany,” illustrated with _ slides, 
proved highly interesting. Ss. 


“An Hour of Music” 


In aid of the Huss Scholarship Fund, 
“An Hour of Music” was given on Wed- 
nesday morning, April 9, in the ball- 
room of the Colony Club by Mme. Hil- 
degard Hoffman Huss, soprano, and 
Henry Holden Huss, composer-pianist, 
with the assistance of several artist 
pupils. Mme. Huss sang delightfully a 
group of German, Swedish and French 
folksongs, and two songs by Mr. Huss. 

Playing his own paraphase of two 
Chopin Etudes, those in G Minor and 
A Major, his own composition “To the 
Night,” the Schumann Romanza in F 
Sharp and the Novellette in E Major, 
Mr. Huss was warmly received. Works 
by Schumann, Horsmann, Mozart and 
Huss were sung by Violet Steimann, 
soprano, pupil of Mme. Huss, Eleanor 
Miles, pupil of Mr. Huss, gave a poetic 
interpretation of Chopin’s Ballade in 
A Flat. The musicale was opened with 
an excellent performance of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
Flat, Op. 110, by William S. Craig, who 
closed the interesting program bril- 
liantly with Dohnanyi’s Rhapsody in C 
Op. 11. Jeannette Weidman was ac- 
companist. F. 


Marta Linz, Hungarian Violinist, 
Appears in Recital 


Marta Linz, Hungarian violinist, ap- 
peared in recital at the Savoy-Plaza on 
April 9, presenting an interesting pro- 
gram with skill and taste. The artist 
gave as the first number Goldmark’s 
Concerto. The Mozart Rondo was fol- 
lowed by Bach’s Sonata in G Minor for 
violin alone, which had an especially 
enthusiastic reception. After it, Miss 
Linz received an ovation from the large 
audience. Her final group included Bee- 
thoven’s Rondino, Cartier’s “La Chasse,” 
Debussy’s “En Bateau” and Ravel’s 
“Tzigane.” There were several encores. 
The violinist was most sympathetically 
accompanied by Walter Golde. 


Hubert Linscott Gives Song Recital 


An interesting song recital was given 
by Hubert Linscott, baritone, and 


faculty member of the Master Insti- 





tute, on April 9, under the auspices of 
the Society of Friends of Roerich 
Museum. 

Mr. Linscott’s first group included 
songs by Schubert, Wolf, Matiesen and 
Loewe. He scored particularly in “Das 
Huhn und das Karpfen,” a humorous 
ecmposition by Mattiesen, which had 
to be repeated. His second group com- 
prises French songs by Fauré, Koech- 
lin, Hiie, Chabrier and Paladilhe. Ar- 
tistic interpretation was given to 
Moussorgsky works, which included 
“In My Attic,” “Parrot Song,” “Lulla- 
by of Death” and “The Seminarian.” 

A large audience gave the artist en- 
thusiastic applause. As encores, Mr. 
Linscott sang several negro spirituals. 


Count de la Cruz Heard 


At a soiree given at the British 
Commonwealth Club on April 6, Count 
Juan de Morety de la Cruz, bass-bari- 
tone, sang the Prologue from “Pag- 
liacci,” “Vision fugitive,” from “Héro- 
diade,” Guy d’Hardelot’s “La _ Fer- 
miére,” “The Blind Ploughman,” by 
Coningsby Clarke, and other numbers. 
Cameron Emslie was his accompanist. 


Works by Ethel Glenn Hier Presented 
by Barrére Little Symphony 


Two numbers, “Foreboding” and “Ca- 
price,” from a sextet for flute, oboe, 
violin, viola, ’cello and piano, by Ethel 
Glenn Hier, were played by members 
of the Barrére Little Symphony En- 
semble, with George Barrére as flutist, 
and the composer as pianist, in the 
“After the Concert” group, at the sec- 
ond recital of the ensemble in the Guild 
Theatre on the evening of March 30. 
The performance of Miss Hier’s Cho- 


reographic Poem, previously announced 
for that concert, had to be postponed 
owing to insufficient time for rehearsal, 
and the other works were substituted. 


Lynnwood Farnam to Give Bach Series 
in Philadelphia and New York 


Arrangements have been made for 
Lynnwood Farnam to give next winter 
the complete works for organ by Bach 
in a series of eighteen programs at St. 
James’s Church, Philadelphia. The 
recitals will take place on the Monday 
evenings in November and December, 
1930, February, 1931, and on certain 
other Mondays in March and May, 
1931. The programs will be nearly 
identical with those of the series of 
twenty given by Mr. Farnam in New 
York during the season of 1928-29. 

Mr. Farnam’s recital plans for next 
season at the Church of the Holy Com 
munion, New York, include an October 
series, “Bach and His Forerunners”’; 
a January series, “Modern Organ 
Music,” and an April series devoted to 
Bach, in the latter of which the com- 
plete “Art of Fugue” will be given. 





practical—proven—new 


W. Warren Shaw’s 
AUTHENTIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION 


This revolutionary and inspiring 
book is endorsed by prominent 
singers and teachers everywhere. 
For further information write 
The National School, 404 Carne- 
gie Hall, New York City. On 
sale at all bookstores and music 
stores. $2.50 


Lippincott Philadelphia 











SUMMER STUDY™y 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

June 23 to July 26 


Institute of Music Education, 
State College, Pa. 
June 30 to August 8 
James Woodside, Instructor 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
New Jersey State College, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
June 30 to August 8 


Walter Butterfield, Instructor 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


Voice Culture Course for Classes, Teachers’ Training Classes 
Conducted by Haywood Institute Faculty Members 


Frederick H. Haywood, Instructor 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
School of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 7 to August 15 
Alfred Spouse, Instructor 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
June 30 to August 22 
Frank Showers, Instructor 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 
Grinnell, lowa 
June 19 to July 30 
Grace Meloney, Instructor 





520 Steinway Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Extension Division, Oakland and San Francisco 
August 18 to September 20 
Frederick H. Haywood, Instructor 


Bulletins and complete information for each center sent on request. 
HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSAL SONG 
113 West 57th St. 


New York 
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Victor Recerds 


Management: 
Maud Winthrop Gibbon 
129 West 48th St., New York City 
Phone: Bryant 8400 








CLEO MESSNER, Pianist 


Care Musical America, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











Address: 1 East 124th Street, New York 
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Brahms’s “German Requi- 
em” Sung by Choir and 
Orchestra — Conductor 
Appears as Piano Soloist 
in Last Subscription Pair 
—Novelties by Mason and 
Bach-Gui Introduced — 
Rachmaninoff and Brai- 
lowsky Give Recitals 


ETROIT, April 20.—The final 

weeks of this city’s musical sea- 
son have been filled with inspiring 
events. Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s appear- 
ance as soloist and conductor in the 
last subscription concerts of the Detroit 
Symphony, on April 10-11, was the 
climax. The beloved leader of the local 
Symphony was tendered the most mov- 
ing testimonial of the year when he 
played beautifully the Mozart D Minor 
Concerto and the Weber Konzerstiick 
in F Minor. He led the orchestra in 
the Overture to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” of Mendelssohn, and the Liszt 
“Les Préludes.” There were cheering, 
a fanfare by the orchestra and the 
playing of “Auld Lang Syne.” 


Brahms’s Requiem Sung 


An outstanding achievement for the 
Detroit Symphony Choir was the pres- 
entation of Brahms’s “A German 
Requiem” on April 2. The choir had 
been trained for two years by Victor 
Kolar, associate conductor of the or- 
chestra, and gave the best performance 
of its career. The concert, given with 
the Symphony, was under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Jeannette 
Vreeland and Chase Baromeo were the 
excellent soloists. Charles L. Wuerth 
was at the organ. 

March 25 was a day for pianists, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff and Alexander 
Brailowsky both appearing. The for- 
mer was heard at Orchestra Hall, the 
latter in the morning before the Tues- 
day Musicale. Each won for himself 
additional praise as the result of their 
respective performance. 

A first concert appearance was made 
by Jean Goldkette, pianist, who played 
MacDowell’s vigorous First Concerto 
with the Symphony on Sunday after- 
noon, March 30. Mr. Goldkette played 
with beauty of tone and read the con- 
certo in a convincing manner. 

In the All-Wagnerian concluding 
program of Sunday, April 6, Mr. Kolar 
and the orchestra played eight excerpts 
from the music-dramas. Both leader 
and men were cheered. As a tribute 
to the memory of Frau Cosima Wagner, 
the Funeral March from “G6tterdim- 
merung” was given. 


Mason Novelty Presented 


Two first performances and a dis- 
tinguished reading by Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch of Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” marked the subscription pair of 
March 27-28. The new numbers were 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s “Chanticleer,” 
and two chorales of Bach, orchestrated 
by Vittorio Gui. The program included 
two movements from Schumann’s Sec- 
ond Symphony in C Major and three 
fragments from “The Damnation of 
Faust” by Berlioz. 

The first local appearance of Olga 
Averino, dramatic soprano, was made 
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Detroit Symphony Ends Series 
with Ovation for Gabrilowitsch 


ut 





as soloist in the Sunday Symphony 
concert of March 23. Miss Averino 
possesses a rich, sonorous voice, which 
is employed in beautiful and moving 
style. She sang the “Letter Scene” 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin” 
with restraint and understanding, and 
a delightful number from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “The Snow Maiden” as an 
encore. 

Mr. Kolar led the orchestra in Gold- 
mark’s Overture, “In the Spring.” 
His own exquisite orchestration of 
Massenet’s “Crépuscule” brought pro- 
longed applause. The familiar “Music 
Box” of Liadoff and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Scheherazade” were also given. 

The last of a series of four concerts 
by the Detroit String Quartet, assisted 


by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, was giveii in 
the Institute of Arts auditorium, April 
7. The program included the first local 
performance of one movement, the 
Cavatine, of the String Quartet in A 
Flat Major by Hans F. Himmer, a 
member of the ’cello section of the or- 
chestra. Other numbers were the 
Dvorak Quintet, Op. 81, Mozart’s Quar- 
tet in C Minor, and the Concert Etude, 
No. 5, of Sinigaglia. 


The annual April concert of the Or- 
pheus Club, the city’s leading men’s 
group, took place on April 8 in Orches- 
tra Hall. Charles Frederic Morse 
conducted. Fraser Gange, baritone, 
was the soloist. A capacity house lis- 
tened to a program of merit, sung with 
fine feeling. 

A two-piano recital given on April 
1 by Dr. Mark Gunzberg and his pupil, 
Roger Beebe, served to introduce sev- 
eral unusual numbers. 


HERMAN WISE 





SPRING EXODUS ABROAD BEGINS 





Outgoing Liners Carry 
Notables of Music 


to Europe 
The annual exodus of conductors, 
opera singers, managers and other 


participants in America’s musical sea- 
son gains momentum. Few European 
liners slip their docks these days with- 
out prominent figures of the music 
world aboard. 


By dint of moving the performance 
of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” ahead fifteen 
minutes, Artur Bodanzky, on Friday 
evening, April 11, left the Metropolitan 
in time to board the Bremen. While in 
Europe, the opera conductor will hear 
new singers who will be considered for 
places in the Metropolitan ranks in 
coming seasons. 


Arthur Judson, manager of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
and Mrs. Judson, Louis Salter, trans- 
portation manager, and Mrs. Salter, 
and Dorle Jarmel, publicity director, 
sailed Friday, April 18, on the Ile de 
France in advance of the orchestra 
whose departure with Maestro Tosca- 
nini and the remainder of the Philhar- 
monic staff was scheduled to follow 
April 23 on the De Grasse. 

The same liner carried abroad Mary 
Garden for her annual summer sojourn 
in Europe. 

Eugene Goossens, accompanied by 
his wife, was among the passengers on 
the Olympic on Friday, April 18, sail- 
ing for Southampton. Upon his arrival 
in London Mr. Goossens will devote 
some time to the conducting of phono- 
graphic recordings and will then go 
with Mrs. Goossens to Cornwall for a 
holiday, at which time he will work on 
his new four-act opera, the libretto of 
which, like his opera “Judith,” is by 
Arnold Bennett. 

Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor 
of the New York Stadium Concerts 
and the Portland Symphony, sailed on 
the America on April 8 for a vacation 
of two and a half months abroad. He 
will begin his ninth consecutive year 
as conductor of the Stadium Concerts 
in New York on Monday evening, July 
7. He will conduct the first three and 
last two weeks of the season. 

Between his New York appearances, 
Mr. van Hoogstraten will conduct two 
concerts of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony in San Francisco and two in 
San Mateo. 


Adolfo Betti, violinist, formerly first 
violinist of the disbanded Flozaley Quar- 
tet, sailed on the Reliance on April 15 
for a summer abroad. He goes first to 
London and Paris and then to his na- 
tive Italy, where he will spend the sum- 
mer with his family at his birthplace, 
Bagni di Lucca in Tuscany. 

Rachel Morton, soprano, was a pas- 
senger on the Leviathan on Saturday, 
April 12. She sailed for concerts this 
month and next in Cologne, Vienna, 
Stockholm, Berlin, Copenhagen and 
The Hague. With her was her husband, 
Jaffrey Harris, conductor and pianist, 
who will act as her accompanist in her 
recitals. 

After a brief tour which included 
an address before the Music Supervis- 
ors’ National Conference in Chicago, 
Dr. Percy A. Scholes sailed on April 12 
on the Ausonia. 

Recent departures among the forces 
of the Metropolitan were those of 
Gertrude Kappel, soprano, who sailed 
on the Olympic on April 18, and 
Lauritz Melchior, tenor, who with Mrs. 
Melchior, embarked on the Aquitania 
on April 16. 

Serge Prokofieff, Russian composer, 
and Robert O’Connor, American pian- 
ist, sailed on a recent trip of the Ile 
de France. Among the travellers on the 
Bremen on April 11 was Georges 
Zaslawsky. 
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KANSAS CITY TO HAVE 
GALA MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Four Evening Programs Under Aus- 
pices of Conservatory to Present 
Noted Artists 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 20.—Plans 
are completed for the Kansas City 
Music Festival, which will be presented 
by the Kansas City-Horner Conserva- 
tory at the Shubert Theatre on the eve- 
nings of May 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

The first concert will be given by the 
Conservatory Symphony, under Forrest 
Schulz, its leader, and the well known 
composer, Carl Busch, guest conductor. 
Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, who 
is returning to the school for his second 
Master Class, will be the soloist with 
the orchestra. 

The delightful comedy, “Enter Ma- 
dame,” with Juliette Grebin in the title 
role and players from the _ school’s 
dramatic department, will constitute 
the second evening’s entertainment. At 
the third performance the Ensemble 
Club, Henry Gorrell, conductor, with a 
string orchestra of forty, and Stanley 
Deacon as soloist, will give Mr. Busch’s 
“Sir Galahad.” In the second part of 
the program M. Dumesnil and John 
Thompson will be heard in a two-piano 
recital. The final concert will feature 
Sylvia Tell and her school ballet of one 
hundred and fifty dancers, an orches- 
tra of fifty, led by Mr. Schulz, supply- 
ing the musical background. E. 


International Society for Catholic 
Music to Give Malipiero’s Work 


FRANKFORT, GERMANY, April 20.—It 
is understood that in October next the 
“International Gesellschaft fiir Erneu- 
erung der Katholische Kirchenmusik” 
(International Society for the Revival 
of Catholic Church Music) will perform 
in this city G. Francesco Malipiero’s 
cantata, “San Francesco d’Assisi.” 

There is a possibility that it will be 
given with scenery at the opera house, 
but this has not been definitely deter- 
mined. 


Althouse to Be New York Stadium 
Soloist 


Paul Althouse has been engaged as 
soloist in a Wagnerian program at the 
Stadium Concerts, on July 30 and 31. 
The tenor will continue his singing ac- 
tivities all summer. Among engage- 
ments booked for him are one in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., on July 10, and one in 
Kirksville, Mo., on July 15. 














COAST TO COAST UNANIMOUS! 


NORTH—*“. . . Their performance through- 
out was one of admirable unity of purpose.” 
—Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News. 


EAST—*. . . The ensemble was perfect. 
There was a thrill in the weaving in and out 
of the various themes. ... It was a real en- 
semble.”"——Worcester (Mass.) Evening Cazette. 


SOUTH—*“. . . The Trico rose beyond the 
rut of artistic and technical skill inte what 


nearly was inspiration and genius.”’—Jeckson- 


ville (Fla.) Journal. 


WEST—*. . . Unusual perfection in solo 
and ensemble work. .. . eir music is a rare, 
satisfying delight to the truly trained and 
critically appreciative musical ear.’’—Lewiston 
(Idaho) Morning Tribune. 








Steinway Piano 


Victor Records Welte-Mignon Rolls 


Address A. PALMER 
946 President Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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PORTLAND’S SEASON 
CONTINUES APACE 


Local Chamber Music Group 
and Various Soloists 
Heard 


PorTLAND, OreE., April 20.—The third 
concert of the String Quartet of the 
Portland Chamber Music Society, spon- 
sored by the Monday Musical Club, 
was given at the Neighbors of Wood- 
craft Hall, on March 16. Mozart’s 
Quartet in D Minor was played by 
Susie Fennell Pipes and Hubert Soren- 
son, violins, Ferdinand Konrad, ’cello, 
and Alexander Vdovin, viola. Harold 
Bayley, violinist, and Ferdinand Soren- 
son, ’cellist, assisted in the Tchaikovsky 
Sextet, Op. 70. 

The same afternoon, Henry Arcand, 
pianist, played at the Woman’s Club 
Building under the direction of Eleanor 
Allen, and Frances Striegel Burke 
talked on ““Modern Music” at a meeting 
of Mu Phi Epsilon at the home of Ruth 
Bradley Keiser. Mrs. Keiser and Mrs. 
Burke, pianists, and Flora Metzger, 
soprano, interpreted music of present 
day composers. 

Mai di Garda, soprano, appeared in 
recital at Pythian Hal!, on March 24. 





Warren Work Sung 


David Campbell played the accom- 
paniments and piano solos. Rose Cour- 
sen Reed presented Mrs. Fred P. Gram, 
contralto, Alfred Leu, tenor, Marie 
Vitti Colassuono and Anna Pierce, 
sopranos, at the Woman’s Club Build- 
ing, on March 26. The Treble Clef 
and Crescendo Clubs, directed by Mrs. 
Reed, included, in the choruses sung, 
Elinor Remick Warren’s “Songs of the 
Four Seasons.” Barreme Tyler Stone 
and Edgar Coursen were the accom- 
panists. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, sang groups 
of German, French and English songs 
and Negro spirituals at the Auditorium 
on March 31. 

Dorothea Nash, Eda and Marjorie 
Trotter, Mrs. Fred L. Olsen and Lillian 
Pettibone have given recent student 
recitals. 

Mrs. Sigmund Frank, who passed 
away recently, was for many years on 
the board of directors of the Portland 
Symphony Society. She left in her will 
$1,000 for the orchestra. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 





Carmen Rosell, soprano, and Cora 
Sadler, pianist, recently appeared in 
recital at the New Orleans Conserva- 
tory of Music and Dramatic Art. 


MIS GHIA" 
ey IAIN 


WORLD FAMOL's 


VIO NIS 








Arthur BECKER 


Dean of School of Music 
De Paul University 
Instructor of Piano and Organ 


Chicago 
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Concert Plans of NBC Artists 


Max Rosen, Violinist ° 
Will Make Tour Under 
Friedberg Management 
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Max Rosen, Violinist 


Max Rosen, noted violinist, has re- 
cently joined the list of artists under 
the management of Annie Friedberg 
for the season 1930-31. He will make 
a coast-to-coast tour next winter and 
will be heard in his annual Carnegie 
Hall recital early next fall. 

A pupil of Leopold Auer and of Willy 
Hess, Mr. Rosen made his debut with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Dres- 
den at the age of fifteen. There fol- 
lowed a series of European triumphs, 
including a tour of Norway and Swe- 
den, where he was idolized by the people 
and applauded by royalty. His Ameri- 
can debut was made in 1918 with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall. Since that time he has 
toured widely in the United States, 
where he has made his permanent 
home. 


Dublin Educator Is Guest of Honor at 
Luncheon Given by Franklin Dunham 


A luncheon was given on Wednesday, 
April 16, at the Columbia University 
Club by Franklin Dunham in honor of 
Dr. Walter Starkie of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Dr. Starkie, who is professor 
of Romance languages in the Irish 
capital, has just completed a four 
weeks’ lecture tour and sailed for Ire- 
land last week. Mr. Dunham asked 
George H. Gartlan, who has made a 
study of Dr. Starkie’s work, to intro- 
duce the guest of honor. Mr. Gartlan 
responded and presented the guest in 
four phases of his activity, the final 
one a practical demonstration of the 
music of the Hungarian gypsy, in 
which Dr. Starkie took his violin and 
played a group of gypsy melodies, Mr. 
Gartlan accompanying. Though active 
as a professor in Dublin, Dr. Starkie 
has devoted much time and study to the 
life and music of gypsies in various 
European countries. The other guests 
were Hubert J. Foss, Clarence C. Bir- 
chard, Duncan Mackenzie, Dr. Hollis 
Dann, Paul Kempf, Charles E. Grif- 
fith, Captain G. F. J. Cumberlege, A. 
Walter Kramer, J. T. Roach, Osborne 
McConathy, Gustav Saenger, James B. 
Pond, John A. O’Shea, Sr., and John A. 
O’Shea, Jr. 
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Next season’s concert plans of artists 
associated with the NBC. Artists Ser- 
vice have been announced by George 
Engles, managing director. 

Walter Damrosch will give another 
series of five Wagner recitals at Town 
Hall, covering a different group of 
operas from those of this past season. 
He will give dramatic piano presenta- 
tions of “Tristan and Isolde,” “‘Meister- 
singer” and “Parsifal.” 

Insistent demand from cities which 
were not included in her recent farewell 
tour has led Mme. Schumann Heink to 
decide to give a limited number of re- 
citals during the season of 1930-31. For 
the major part of the season, she will 
be in New York to direct her new activ- 
ities as operatic counsel for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, will make his first con- 
cert tour next season, giving twelve 
recitals during February and March. 
Two of these will be in Havana and 
the remainder in the eastern part of 
the country. Reinald Werrenrath will 
make an extensive tour, supplementing 
his concert appearances with his new 
duties as vocal counsel for the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

John Charles Thomas will appear 
both in opera and concert during the 
season. He is scheduled to give about 
thirty recitals. Another operatic artist 
who will appear in concert is Everett 
Marshall, who is now making his first 
talking picture on the coast. Dusolina 
Giannini will concertize in this country 
from October to Jan. 15. She will then 
sail for Europe for a series of opera 
and concert engagements, remaining 
there until January, 1932. 

A similar schedule will be followed 
by Mischa Levitzki. Following an 
American tour which will last until the 
middle of February, he will sail for 
Europe for the entire spring and sum- 
mer. He is booked for a South African 
and Australian tour during the season 
of 1931-32. 

Paul Kochanski will make his tenth 
consecutive tour of the United States 


for 1930-31 Announced by Engles 
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next season. Josef Lhevinne is also 
booked for a large number of recitals 
from Jan. 10 to April 1. The farewell 
tour of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
two-piano recitalists, will be made dur- 
ing 1930-31. They will give about forty 
concerts. 

A new artist who will be brought to 
this country for his American debut 
next season’ is Jan Smeterlin, Polish 
pianist. He will appear in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 1. Victor Chenkin, Rus- 
sian singing actor, will return here fo: 
a series of appearances throughout the 
country beginning Nov. 10, following a 
tour of South Africa. Hallie Stiles wil! 
again be with the Chicago Opera Com. 
pany and will also appear in recital. 

Other artists and ensembles whose 
activities will be under the direction of 
the NBC Artists Service next season 
include Walter Mills, Louise Lerch, 
Claudia Muzio, Olga Albani, Gladys 
Swarthout, James Melton, Charles 
Hackett, José Mojica, Rudolph Ganz, 
Winifred MacBride, Beatrice Harrison, 
Renée Chemet, Marcel Grandjany and 
René Le Roy, the Russian Symphonic 
Choir, the American Singers, the Revel- 
ers, the Gordon String Quartet, the 
Musical Art Quartet, the Goldman 
Band, and the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet. 

Carnegie Hall recitals have been ar- 
ranged for Dusolina Giannini, Rudolph 
Ganz, Mischa Levitzki, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, Paul Kochanski and Jan Smeter- 
lin; Town Hall recitals for John Charles 
Thomas, Walter Mills, Grandjany and 
Le Roy, Winifred Macbride, Maier and 
Pattison, and the Russian Symphonic 
Choir; Town Hall subscription series 
for the Musical Art Quartet and the 
Gordon String Quartet. 


Harold Bauer Gives Second Paris 


Recital Before Sailing for America 


Prior to sailing for the United States 
after a concert tour of France, Belgium, 
Italy and Switzerland, Harold Bauer, 
pianist, returned to Paris for a second 
recital there. He was scheduled to ar 
rive in New York on April 20, to fulfill 
his American engagements. 





PIUS X 


SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 


Justine Ward Method 
Gregorian Chant 

Gregorian Accompaniment 
Sight Reading, Ear Training 
Polophony and Other Courses 


SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 

133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 

24—AUGUST 2, INCLUSIVE 

THE REV. DOM MAUR SABLAYROLLES, 0.8.8. 


representative in America of Solesmes and the teachings of Dom Andre Mocquereau will dircct the 
Liturgical Singing 





For further information, address the Secretary—Audubon 3663 


MUSIC 


Victor Records 
of 


Gregorian Chants 
| Pius X Choir conducted by 
Justine Ward 








NOW TOURING EUROPE 





PAUL McCOOLE 


PIANIST 


AVAILABLE IN U. 8. A. SEASON 1931-1932 
Address all communications c/o Musical America, 
Steinway Building, New York City. 














UDSON HOUS 


TENOR 
Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, 711 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
LOCAL PREMIERES 


Verbrugghen Makes Addi- 
tions to Repertoire — 
Horowitz Is Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 20.—At the fif- 
teenth concert of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, on April 4, Henri Verbrugghen 
presented two pleasing compositions 
new to the orchestra’s repertoire. One 
of these was the Overture to “The Bar- 
ber of Bagdad” by Peter Cornelius, of 
whose music there had been heard in 
these concerts only a March from his 
opera, “Le Cid,” played fifteen years 
ago. The other new number was the 
Prelude to the third act of Goldmark’s 
“The Cricket on the Hearth.” Both 
compositions were found charmingly 
melodious and had highly acceptable 
first performances. 

The piece de résistance of the purely 
orchestra part of the program was 
Deems Taylor’s Suite, “Through the 
Looking Glass.” It had not been heard 
here for the last five or six years. The 
work pleased listeners with its playful 
humor and artful and refined orches- 
tration. Mr. Verbrugghen was several 
times recalled after the Suite. 

The second half of the program in- 
troduced Vladimir Horowitz as soloist 
with the orchestra in the Tchaikovsky 
B Flat Minor Piano Concerto. 

After the concerto, Horowitz met 
with great ovations and played as 
extra numbers several Chopin mor- 
ceaux, but most marvelously of all his 
own excellent transcription of the 
gypsy dance music from Bizet’s “Car- 
men.” It was the crowning virtuosic 
feat of the evening. 

Countess Helena Morsztyn, just back 
from her European concert tour, gave 
her annual piano recital at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Sunday afternoon, before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. The 
Polish pianist was in the best of form 
and presented a solid and interesting 
program in a superior manner. 

The opening number was the D 
Minor Organ Concerto by Bach in the 
Stradal arrangement for piano. Coun- 
tess Morsztyn’s second number was an- 
other masterly production, the Chopin 
E Minor Concerto, which, instead of 
an orchestra or a second piano, was 
supported only by a quintet chosen 
from the Symphony, and directed by 
Alexandre Duvoir. Countess Morsztyn 
ably sustained hér reputation as a 
great Chopin interpreter. She played 
also a group of pieces by Paderewski, 
Saint-Saéns, Griffes and Sauer and re- 
sponded to recalls and flowers with 
several extra numbers. 

Victor NILSSON 








Marie Montana Ends Third Tour 


Marie Montana, soprano, returned re- 
cently from her third transcontinental 
tour. It opened in Lexington, Ky., closed 
in Lexington, Va., and included ap- 
pearances in Zanesville, Ohio; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Albuquerque, N. M.; Boulder, 
Colo.; Los Angeles, Santa Maria and 
Oakland, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Van- 
couver, B. C.; Chaney, Wash.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Burlington, N. C., and Staunton, 
Va. 





Plattsburgh to Have Music Week 


PLATTBURGH, N. Y., April 20.—The 
fourth annual National Music Week, 
under the auspices of Plattsburgh 
State Normal School Music Associa- 
tion, will be held here May 5-10. It 
will open on the Monday afternoon 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS AFFORD VARIETY 


with a contest in which ten high school 
bands will compete. In the evening the 
winning bands will give a_ concert. 
Both of these events will take place 
in the Strand Theatre. 

The subsequent programs will be 
given in the new Junior High School 
Auditorium. On the Thursday eve- 
ning, May 8, a performance of Butter- 
field’s oratorio, “Belshazzar,” will be 
given. 


FACULTY MEMBERS HEARD 








Cincinnati Conservatory Teachers Give 
Varied Recitals 

CINCINNATI, April 20.—Daniel Eri- 
court, French composer-pianist and 
member of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music Faculty, was heard in 
a recital at Christ Church on April 10, 
under the auspices of the church school, 
of which the Rev. Bernard Hummel is 
director. Mr. Ericourt brilliantly 
played a program including one of his 
own compositions. His “Piéce en 
Forme de Rag” was presented by Leo 
Polski at his recital at the Hotel Alms 
on March 30. 

Marcian Thalberg, pianist and mem- 
ber of the Conservatory faculty, who 
recently gave a successful recital at 
Georgetown College, has been re- 
engaged by the college to appear there 
next season. He gave a recital at the 
Kentucky College for Women on April 
1 before a large audience. Mr. Thal- 
berg was guest artist at the Lexington 
College of Music on Sunday afternoon, 
April 6, and was heard in recital at 
Berea College on the next afternoon. 

Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, conductor 
and member of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory faculty, has been asked to serve 
as judge in the National High School 
Orchestra Contest, which will be held 
at Lincoln, Neb., May 30. Mr. Baka- 
leinikoff will also serve as judge at two 
of the State contests for high school 
orchestras on May 2 at Elkhart, Ind., 
and on May 3 and 4 at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Among the members of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory faculty who ap- 
peared in the celebration of the 245th 
birthday anniversary of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, which was observed in Cin- 
cinnati on March 31, were John A. 
Hoffmann and Robert Powell of the 
Conservatory voice faculty, Leo Paalz 
of the piano faculty, and Heinrich 
Wohlgemuth. 

Two compositions of Clara Gregory 
Bridge, composer and pianist of the 
Conservatory faculty, were played at 
the April meeting of the Madisonville 
Mothers’ Club. Her Barcarolle and 
Scherzo were played by a trio from 
the Conservatory of Music, Jane 
Davies, violin, a pupil of Jean Ten 
Have; Roberta Ulrich, a pupil of Robert 
Perutz, and Harriet Harding, ’cello, 
pupil of Karl Kirksmith. 

Mrs. R. Sayler Wright, of the voice 
faculty of the Conservatory, was pre- 
sented in a recital on April 6 at New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. Mrs. Wright held 
a master class of voice for the pupils 
of Elmer Mathias at New Philadelphia 
on April 5. 


Pasmore Trio Gives Brahms Program 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 20.—An eve- 
ning of music by Brahms was given by 
the Pasmore Trio, comprising Mary, 
Suzanne and Dorothy Pasmore, violin- 
ist, pianist and ‘cellist, respectively, in 
the Faculty Club of the University of 
California on April 6. Merle Scott, 
contralto, and Stephen Lehmer, bari- 
tcne, contributed four duets from the 
master’s Opus 28. 
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Raisa and Rimini Heard 
with Symphony in 
Benefit Event 


Cuicaco, April 20.—Rosa Raisa, 
dramatic soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, assisted by her husband, Gia- 
como Rimini, baritone, gave the annual 
concert for the benefit of the music 
scholarship fund which bears her name, 
in the Civic Opera House on April 6. 
To add to the festivity of the occasion 
the entire orchestra of the Civic Opera, 
conducted by Frank St. Leger, was on 
the stage to provide the accompani- 
ments and contribute orchestral num- 
bers. 

Mme. Raisa was in best voice, sing- 
ing arias from “Trovatore” and “Tann- 
hauser,” and a group of songs to piano 
accompaniment, with impressive tech- 
nical command and unique opulence of 
tone. With Mr. Rimini the soprano 
was heard in duets from “Don Pas- 
quale,” “Don Giovanni” and “Trova- 
tore.” Mr. Rimini sang “Largo al fac- 
totum” from “The Barber of Seville” 
in his most debonair manner. Both ar- 
tists responded to many encores. 

A concert of unusual interest was 
that of Philip Manuel and Gavin Wil- 
liamson, who gave a program of eigh- 
teenth century music for two harpsi- 
chords, strings and flute, in the Play- 
house on April 6. assisted by the New- 
berry Quintet. The researches of these 
young artists have led them into little 
explored fields, with the result that 
much unknown but delightful music 
by such composers as Locatelli, Graun, 
C. P. E. Bach, Rameau, Hurlesnusch, 
Gluck and Hasse was enjoyed by a 
large audience. 


Skalski Presents Novelty 


The so-called “Jena” symphony of 
Beethoven, presumed to have antedated 
that which is now known as the first, 
and discovered in Jena in 1911 by Dr. 
Fritz Stein, was given its first Chicago 
performance by the Skalski Orchestra, 
André Skalski, conductor, in Kimball 
Hall on April 13. Other items of an 
interesting program were a Suite by 
Bach, arranged by Reger; Debussy’s 
“Sacred” and “Profane” dances, with 
piano obbligato by Mr. Skalski; and 
Grieg’s “Holberg” Suite. 

The Chicago Musical College Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a program in 
Central Theatre on April 6, under the 
baton of Leon Sametini. The soloists 
were Guila Bustabo. violinist, Arthur 
Lindblad, tenor, and Everett Roude- 
bush, tenor. 

There was the usual number of 
pianists. Vitaly Schnee, a resident ar- 
tist, played in the Civic Theatre on 
April 6, disclosing admirable qualities 
of musicianship and brilliant technic. 
Evelyn Shapiro, a gifted young Chi- 
cagoan, displaved considerable talent in 
a recital, in Kimball Hall on April 2. 
Boris Rosenfield made his debut in the 
Playhouse on April 13, winning suc- 
cess by some clean, intelligent playing. 

A new series of Friday evening mu- 
sicales, presented by the Concert Ser- 
vice Parker-Widner, offered piano re- 
citals by Dorothy Crost and Dorothy 
Ellen Ford on April 4 and 11. Miss 
Crost proved an aggressive, brilliant 
player and Miss Ford showed admir- 
able schooling and a distinctive sense 
of style. 

The Welsh Male Choir, an excellent 
organization conducted by Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe, gave a concert in Orchestra 
Hall on April 3. Helen Du Fresne, so- 


prano, and Charlotte Vogel, pianist, 
were heard in the Young American 
Artists Series in Curtiss Hall on April 
10. The Senn High School Band gave 
a concert at Orchestra Hall on April 
2, under the direction of Capt. A. R. 
Gish. 

Princess Agreneva Slaviansky and 
her Royal Russian Choir made a first 
appearance in the Studebaker Theatre 
on April 13, before a capacity audience. 
Anatol Frikin, baritone, disclosed a 
good voice and fine musical gifts in a 
recital in the Civic Theatre on April 13. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Vreeland to Be Soloist at North Shore 
Festival 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, has been 
engaged to sing the part of Alain in 
Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” at the 
Chicago North Shore Festival, Evans- 
ton, Ill., on May 22. Miss Vreeland sang 
the role successfully at this year’s 
Worcester, Mass., Festival on last-min- 
ute substitution for an indisposed singer, 
having appeared at the festival the 
preceding day in another work. 

Miss Vreeland’s April bookings have 
included an appearance as_ soloist 
again with the Detroit Symphony in the 
Brahms Requiem; a recital in Wichita, 
Kan.; in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn., as soloist with Minneapolis 
Symphony; in San Antonio, Tex., for a 
performance of the “Seven Last Words 
of Christ,” and two performances in 
Havana, Cuba. 


Bequest to Provide Symphony Tickets 
for Boston Students 


Boston, April 20.—In memory of 
Adele Wentworth Jones, a graduate of 
the New England Conservatory in the 
class of 1892, the Boston Symphony 
has received a bequest from the estate 
of Maria T. Jones of this city. The in- 
come is to be used to buy tickets to the 
Boston Symphony concerts for the 
benefit of music students in this city. 
It is specified that two-thirds of these 
tickets shall go to pupils of the New 
England Conservatory. In accordance 
with the proviso, forty-four students 
of the Conservatory are enjoying the 
privilege of season tickets for the af- 
ternoon concerts. W. J. P. 





Macfarlane Oratorio Heard at Lenten 
Service in Yonkers 


Yonkers, N. Y., April 20.—Will C. 
Macfarlane’s oratorio, “The Message 
from the Cross,” was given by the com- 
bined choirs of St. John’s and St. An- 
drew’s and the Yonkers Festival Cho- 
rus in St. Andrew’s Memorial Episcopal 
Church on April 11, C. Earle Dinsmore 
conducting. The soloists were Eliza- 
beth Lumsden, contralto; Arthur Hack- 
ett, tenor, and Harold Land, baritone. 
R. Huntington Terry and Forbes Fan- 
cher, respectively, presided at the or- 
gan and piano. 


Eliner Marlo Re-engaged for Los 
Angeles Opera 


Elinor Marlo, for many years a pupil 
of Estelle Liebling, has been re-engaged 
for her fourth season with the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Opera Com- 
panies, where she will sing important 
mezzo roles. 

Miss Marlo makes her home on the 
Pacific Coast. In addition to her pro- 
fessional engagements, she coaches 
many young singers who are preparing 
for opera. 
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PITTSBURGH HEARS ORGAN PROGRAMS 





Recital Events Bring 
Variety of Music 
—Lectures Given 


PITTSBURGH, April 20.—Continuing 
his Lenten lectures in Carnegie Music 
Hall, Dr. Charles Heinroth spoke on 
“Mozart” on March 15 and on “Is 
Opera Passé?” on March 22. The 
weekly organ recitals on Sunday after- 
noons are being continued, as are those 
of Dr. Casper P. Koch in Northside 
Carnegie Hall. Dr. Heinroth gave a re- 
cital on March 17 under the auspices 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Albert Reeves Norton, organist and 
choir director of the Homewood Pres- 
byterian Church since 1920, has re- 
signed. Mr. Norton is a member of 
the faculty of the Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute. 


Helen Roessing was in charge of the 
program of the Tuesday Musical Club 
in Memorial Hall on March 18. Ruth 
Thoburn Knox led the string ensemble 
in works by Beethoven, Mozart, Sibe- 
lius,. Pierné and Carolyn St. John. 
Virginia Kendrick, contralto, sang two 
goups of songs. Joseph Mariano, 
Domenico Caputo, Julius Bielo, W. O. 
Schultz and M. Ferrara assisted. 

The Twentieth Century Club Choral 
gave a concert in the University Club 
on March 14. The assisting artist was 
Tiber de Machula, Hungarian ’cellist. 

Sylvie Derdeyn-McDermott, soprano, 
gave a recital for the Music Lovers’ 
Club of Ebensburg, Pa., in the home 
of M. D. Kittell. Earl Mitchell was 
at the piano. 


A recital was given at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology on March 16. 
Those participating were Marion 








Soady, Willibald Ryshanek, Joseph 
Petterson, Lucille Burrell, Amelia 
Miller, Mary Redmond, Grace Ernst, 
Matthew Frey and Ralph Federer. 

Julia Gibansky-Kasanoff presented 
Mary Nannah pianist, in recital in the 
auditorium of the High School at New 
Brighton, Pa., recently. 

Ralph Lewando presented Ruth L. 
Dicken, violinist, in recital in Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. Mr. Lewando was at the 
piano. Assisting artists were Mabel 
Kemp Durst and Lillian Spier Stewart. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER 





Composer’s Daughter Writes Music for 
Barnard College Fete 


For the annual “Greek Games” at 
Barnard College on April 12, Gena 
Tenney, a member of the class of 1933, 
daughter of Gena Branscombe, the 
well-known composer, distinguished 
herself by composing all the music for 
the “Entrance,” save one number. She 
also drilled the chorus of 400 voices. 
The “Dance Music” for the freshman 
ballet was written and orchestrated by 
Miss Tenney, who was also chosen to 
dance the solo part of “Light.” The 
orchestration was authentically Greek, 
making special use of wood winds, 
harp, cymbal, bells and drums, and was 


written in the Greek mode. It proved 
vividly effective, and the charming 
eighteen-year-old composer received 


her laurel wreath at the close amid a 
genuine ovation. 


Columbia Chorus to Sing Elgar’s “King 
Olaf” 


Elgar’s “King Olaf,” a dramatic mu- 
sical setting of Longfellow’s poem, will 
be presented on April 30, at Carnegie 
Hall, by the Columbia University 
Chorus, under Walter Henry Hall, 
with orchestral accompaniment. The 
soloists will be: Sue Harvard, soprano; 
Dan Beddoe, tenor; Norman Jolliffe, 
baritone. This will be the last concert 
by the Columbia University Chorus 
this season. The first performance in 
America of Elgar’s “King Olaf” was 
heard in 1904 under Dr. Hall’s baton. 





Percy Scholes to Return for Lecture 
Tour Next Year 


Percy Scholes, the distinguished 
English author and lecturer on music, 
will return to this country next Jan- 
vary for a six weeks’ tour, under the 
management of Richard Copley. Mr. 
Scholes has been in America participat- 
ing in the recent Music Supervisors’ 
Convention held at Chicago. He also 
lectured in the public schools of Pitts- 
burgh and at McGill, Cornell and 
Acadia Universities. 





German Singers Protest 
Maximum Fee Ruling 


ERLIN, April 15.—Protest- 

ing against the Association 
of German Theatres which fixes 
1000 marks (less than $250) as 
the maximum fee for a leading 
singer for one performance, a 
number of prominent artists 
carried their complaint to the 
Supreme Court at Leipzig. 
Those who protested included 
Michael Bohnen, Barbara Kemp, 
Mafalda Salvatini, Heinrich 
Schlusnus and Richard Tauber. 
According to recent advices 
from Leipzig, the court decided 
that they had no case. 











A. Y. Cornell Directs Production of 
Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater” 


ALBANY, April 20.—At the Academy 
of the Holy Name on April 10 an 
admirable performance of Pergolesi’s 
“Stabat Mater” was given under the 
baton of A. Y. Cornell with Verna 
Osborne, coloratura soprano, Ruth 
McIlvaine, mezzo contralto, John G. 
Smyth, Jr., tenor, and Chester Gilligan, 
baritone, as soloists. All four singers 
did excellent work in this difficult com- 
position, seconded by the choral club 
of the academy. Stuart Swart was the 
accompanist, assisted by the academy’s 
violin ensemble. The entire presenta- 
tion reflected the greatest credit on 
Mr. Cornell, who led his forces skill- 
fully, and who had trained them to 
make it possible. 


BOHEMIANS HEAR TRIO 





Work by Riegger Has 
Club Meeting 


The seventh monthly meeting of the 
Bohemians was held at the Harvard 
Club, New York, on April 7. A musi- 
cal program was followed by a buffet 
supper. 

The first performance was given of a 
Trio in B Minor, by Wallingford Rieg- 
ger. The work, still in MS., is in three 
movements, of which the second, Larg- 
hetto Misterioso, was _ particularly 
atmospheric. The Trio was well re- 
ceived by the musicians present. It was 
finely played by Carl Deis, piano; Wil- 
liam Kroll, violin, and Horace Britt, 
*cello. 


Alexander Kourganoff, tenor, former. 
ly of the Academic Theater: of Petro- 
grad, sang superbly a group of songs 
by Rachmaninoff, Gliére, Gretchaninoff 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. He was obliged 
to add two encores. Valentine Pav- 
lovsky was at the piano. 

Weingartner’s Sextet in E Minor 
was played by the New York String 
Quartet, composed of Ottokar Cadek, 
Jaroslav Siskovsky, Ludvik Schwab and 
Bedrich Vasks, assisted by Mr. Deis 
and Anselm Fortier. 


Premiere at 


Margherita Grova, soprano, made 
her debut as Leonora in a performance 
of Verdi’s “Trovatore” given early this 
month in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music under the baton of Camillo 
Bonsignore. 
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DALLAS HEARS CLUB 
AND CHORAL CONCERTS 





Sunday Twilight Musicales Present 
Local Artists and Guests—Uni- 
versity Forces Give “Messiah” 


DALLas, April 20.—The Schubert Cho- 
ral Club has given monthly twilight 
concerts on Sunday afternoons at the 
Adolphus Palm Garden, presenting 
guest artists. The Fort Worth Har- 
mony Club was heard recently, when 
about sixty singers and a group of 
eighteen violinists gave the program. 
The chorus was led by Clyde Whit- 
lock and the violin choir by Carl Venth. 

Dallas musicians were featured by 
the Schubert Club recently. Alex- 
ander Keese and Edward Kramer were 


heard in a two-violin number. Songs 
by Oscar Fox were sung by Daisy 
Polk, soprano, with Mr. Fox at the 


piano. The Choral Club, under the di- 
rection of the recently-elected leader, 
Curt Beck, was heard in other numbers. 

Four Dallas singers appeared in Den- 
ton recently as soloists in “Elijah,” 
given at the Teachers College. They 
were Mrs. Clarence Penniman, soprano; 
Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden, contralto; T. K. 
Johnston, tenor, and J. Abner Sage, 
baritone. 

Two programs were given at the 
Dallas Woman’s Club during March 
under the auspices of the music com- 
mittee, of which Rose Nelson Hughes 
is chairman. Following the monthly 
club luncheon, a costume program of 
Old English music was given by Mrs. 
Madison Adams, contralto; Mrs. Larue 
Nelson, soprano, and Mrs. Marc An- 
thony, pianist. Chamber music was 
given in a morning program by Mrs. 
Walter J. Fried and Mrs. Percy Davis, 
violinists; Mrs. Walter Paul Romberg, 
viola, and Mrs. José Bajiuelos, ’cello. 

The Oratorio Society of Southern 
Methodist University, led by Paul Van 
Katwijk, dean of music at the Uni- 
versity, gave Handel’s “Messiah” last 
month. The soloists were Mrs. Pen- 
niman, soprano; Mrs. Golden, contral- 
to; Dr. James A. Wood, tenor, and 
Mr. Sage, baritone. They were assisted 
by an orchestra. MABEL CRANFILL 


Gustave L. Becker Plays Own Works in 
Parnassus Club Concert 


Gustave L. Becker gave a recital be- 
fore the Parnassus Club on Thursday 
evening, April 10, presenting works by 
Bach and Chopin and Beethoven’s Son- 
ata Appassionata. A feature of his pro- 
gram was a group of his own composi- 
tions, among them a Gavotte Humor- 
esque, “Land of the Midnight Sun,” 
“Northern Lights” and “The Woodland 
Brook.” He also gave an interesting 
talk on “How the Present-day Grand 
Piano Was Evolved.” He was applauded 
heartily. 


Marie Miller Heard in Recital at Two 
Schools 


Marie Miller, harpist, who is in 
charge of the harp departments at the 
Finch School and at the Gardner School, 
is appearing in recital at both institu- 
tions. She is scheduled for a musicale 
at the Finch School on April 24, and at 
the Gardner School on April 25. 
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New Method for the Harp Is Issued 





12 Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, a 
“Method for the Harp,” by Lucile 
Lawrence and Carlos Salzedo, has re- 
cently been issued. The volume, which 
is published in English and French, is 
an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the harp. From the opening in- 
troduction every detail, including such 
subjects as fingering, pedals, modula- 
tion, analysis of the position at the harp, 
with sub-divisions, such as position of 
the wrists, the hands on strings, shoul- 
ders, elbow, and the like, are discussed 
at length. There are elementary exer- 
cises with careful instructions as to how 
they are to be practiced. There are also 
nine photographs illustrating the vari- 
ous positions of the hands on the 
strings; and two photographs of the new 
Salzedo Model Harp. 

The writer has seen no book dealing 
with the harp which treats in such detail 
all possible eventualities which the stu- 
dent of the harp may meet. 

Seales and arpeggios, ascending and 
descending, are admirably managed. 
There is a pedal diagram which will be 
of great use to all harpists. The matter 
of harmonics is precisely defined and 
clearly explained. In short, Miss Law- 
rence and Mr. Salzedo have left nothing 
to the harp student’s imagination, but 
have set it down and discussed it clearly 
in this work. 

Stringing the harp might seem a sub- 
ject which the instructor himself would 
discuss with the pupil, and he probably 
will; but the authors in their pages de- 
voted to stringing the harp, with admir- 
able diagrams accompanying, deserve 
the greatest credit for simplifying the 
instructor’s labors and presenting to the 
harpist who studies this book without 
an instructor an exposition thoroughly 
understandable and intelligently con- 
trived. 

Volume Contains Music 


Some forty pages are devoted to the 
material refered to above, followed by 
“Fifteen Preludes for Beginners,” by 
Mr. Salzedo. These include studies de- 
voted to “Octaves,” “Chords of two 
notes,” “Preparation for the Scale,’ 
“Preparation to Chords,” “Scale,” “One- 
hand Trill,” and “Two-hand Trill,” “One 
hand Arpeggios,” “Sliding,” “Oscillat- 
ing Movement of the Wrist,” and “Big 
Arpeggios for two hands.” Beginning 
with Prelude XI, there is a note sug- 
gesting that Mr. Salzedo’s book “Mod- 
ern Study of the Harp” be consulted, as 
studies number XI to XV are in the 
nature of artist studies, dealing with the 
latest discoveries in harp tonality and 
technique. They are actually highly 
imaginative compositions and must be so 
regarded. Number XI has no title; 
Number XII is a delightful “Fanfare”; 
Number XIII, a most original “Cor- 
tége”; Number XIV is called “La 
Désirade”; and the final one, “Chanson 
dans la nuit.” These last three preludes 
have already become popular. 

Mr. Salzedo’s position as a composer 
of original music for his instrument is 
too well-known to require further com- 
ment here. But it is necessary, never- 
theless, to mention the high standard 
which this music maintains. 

The book reflects the greatest credit 
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“They maintain a delightfully balanced and delicately 
sensitive ensemble.""—Pitts Sanborn in the Telegram. 
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Lucile Lawrence, Co-Author with Carlos 
Salzedo of a New “Method for the 
Harp” 


on Miss Lawrence and Mr. Salzedo, who, 
in their collaboration, have put on record 
one of the few books dealing with the 
harp, which will be of great service to 
harpists as well as to non-harpist musi- 
cians who are genuinely interested in 
the harp. 
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The position of the harp as a concert 
instrument seriously considered by 
musicians throughout this country and 
abroad has been raised in recent years, 
due largely to the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Salzedo. Miss Lawrence has seconded 
him admirably in this work. 

A. W. &. 


Manhattan Players Fete Hadley at 
Dinner Attended by Composers 


The members of the Manhattan 
Symphony gave a dinner on Saturday 
evening, April 5, at the Geneva Res- 
taurant to their conductor, Henry Had- 
ley, signalizing the close of their first 
season. Charles K. Davis, manager of 
the orchestra, was the toastmaster. The 
speakers of the evening were James 
P. Dunn, composer, who extolled the or- 
chestra’s policy of performing Amer- 
ican works at each concert; Charles 
Maduro, composer, and A. Walter Kra- 
mer, editor of MusicaAL America. The 
speakers paid tributes to Mr. Hadley 
for his achievement. Mr. Hadley in 
his reply told of his deeply felt appre- 
ciation and thanked the members of 
the orchestra for their loyalty and co- 
operation. 





Odierno Singers Heard in Oratorios 


The Odierno Singers, Raphael Odier- 
no, leader, who gave their tenth per- 
formance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
March 30 in Woodside, L. I., presented 
Mercadante’s “Seven Last Words of 
Christ” in Orange, N. J., on April 13 
and Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of 
Christ” in Pelham Bay on April 18. 
This group, though only in its second 
season, is having several return en- 
gagements.. 

Mr. Odierno is holding auditions for 
the purpose of enlarging his ensemble. 


Myra Hess, English pianist, who will 
return to America next November, will 
remain until April, making a coast-to- 
coast tour. The itinerary is almost com- 
pletely booked, according to the report 
of her manager, Annie Friedberg. 
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Noted Conductors for Salzburg Academy 
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(Comtinued from page 12) 


taims im the Mozarteum. However, the 
Academy is housed there pending the 
erection of its owm building, for which 
am Awstriam patrom of art, Camillo 
Castigiiemi, has already acquired the 
Hotel Mirabell, am edifice adjoining the 
Mowcaurteum 

But the resources of the Mozarteum 
are at the disposal of the Academy. 
The Mozarteuwm orchestra, the Salzburg 
Symphemy, is maintaimed by the Acad- 
emy to fumetiom as the official orches- 
tra. Stademts whe pass special exam- 
inations may emter the ranks of the 
orchestra for the summer. 

The keetwre courses, given in Eng- 
lish amd Germam only, include instruc- 
tiom im practical composition, musical 
form amd theory, the reading and play- 
ing of scores, emsemble and orchestral 
playing, coaching, applied history, 
music dictation, ear training, orches- 
tration amd imstrumentology. Students 
who work for the graded certificates 
presemied im the practical and theo- 
retical courses at the end of each term 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSIC 


Head of Federation Among Speakers 
at Ammewal Lanmcheen Attended 
by 1000 


PRULapatPata, April 20.—The annu- 
al lemcheom of the Philadelphia Music 
Clab, held im the Bellevue-Stratford 
om March 27, was attended by more 
tham 1000 members and guests. 

Among the guests of honor was Mrs. 
Elorer James Ottaway, president of 
the Natiomal Federation of Music 
Clubs, whe stressed the need for muni- 
cipal imferest im teaching music and 
making goed music available to the 
pour. 

She alo urged that more college 
stodemts imclade music in their courses 
while at school, stating that only one to 
twenty per cemt of these taking arts 
courses im colleges at the present time 
Stady music. 

A mew era for American music is 
made possible by the talkies, according 
to Harriet Ware, noted composer, an- 
other speaker. “I feel that the great- 
est thime that has ever happened to 
American music is the talking picture,” 
she said. “We are beginning to feel 
what it cam do already. Noted sing- 
ers are begimming to appear in leading 
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Three Noted Conductors Who Are Mem- 

bers of the Council and Lecturers at the 

Salzburg Orchestral Academy: Left to 

Right, Franz Schalk, Clemens Krauss 
and Bruno Walter 


must present evidence of thorough 
preparation before they are admitted. 
But music and art-lovers who wish to 
take advantage of the privileges of- 
fered by the orchestral academy to 
deepen their knowledge and apprecia- 
tion may enter all the classes as guest 
students, without actively participat- 
ing. 
Festival Offers Advantages 


The festival, which brings hordes of 
musical pilgrims to the famous city 
each summer, provides special ad- 
vantages for the orchestral academy 
students. They are permitted to at- 
tend the rehearsals of the operas and 
eoncerts planned for festival programs. 
Thus, this year, in addition to practice 
under the supervision of Krauss, 
Walter and Schalk, the academy stu- 
dents will see these noted conductors 
prepare operatic and symphonic per- 
formances with famous soloists from 
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CLUB HEARS NOTABLES 


roles. I have in mind the talking pic- 
tures being produced with John Mc- 
Cormack and Lawrence Tibbett, both 
outstanding American artists.” She 
stated that the opera will undergo a 
“tremendous change, with the wider 
scope of the talkies making possible 
more beautiful and more comprehensive 
scenes.” 

Dr. Theodore J. Grayson, professor 
of finance and director of the evening 
and extension schools of the University 
of Pennsylvania, lauded the work done 
here by the newly-established Bureau 
of Music and declared that Philadel- 
phia is the “musical as well as the med- 
ical and architectural center of the 
United States.” 

Dr. Emil Mlynarski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
and member of the Curtis Institute 
faculty; Mrs. William Christopher 
Diercks, president of the State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and Helen 
Ackroyd Clare, president of the or- 
ganization, also spoke. 

Three songs were sung by Helen 
Buchanan Hitner, soprano, who played 
her own piano accompaniments. Ralph 
Wider, baritone, gave three songs. He 
was accompanied at the piano by Flora 
Ripka. 
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the Vienna State Oprea and the musi- 
cians of the Vienna Philharmonic. The 
rehearsals for the productions of Max 
Reinhardt’s dramatic spectacles will 
also be open to them. 


This season the Academy will con- 
clude its season with several public 
performances devoted largely to the 
works of the enrolled composers, con- 
ducted by them The selection of con- 
ductors and works will be made by the 
directorate. Last year the student- 
conductors appeared in a program of 
symphonic works. 


Young Americans Conduct 


Among the Americans appearing as 
conductors were Melvin Watkins, who 
conducted the Overture from Weber’s 
“Euryanthe”; Ruth Kemper, who con- 
ducted Mozart’s Symphony in E Major; 
Elizabeth Evans, who conducted the 
Prelude to “Sigurd Jorsalfar” by 
Grieg, and Enoch Light, who conducted 
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STATEMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of MusicaL AMERICA, published semi- 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for April, 
1930. 


CouNTY OF New Yor« } 
STATE OF New YorkK j SS. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared John F. Majeski, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager 
of the MusicaL AmerRIcA and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


THE OWNERSHIP, 


ETC., 
CON- 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 


Publisher, The Musical America Corp., 
113 West 57th Street. 


Editor, A. Walter Kramer, 113 West 57th 
Street. 


Managing Editor, none. 
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Business Manager, John F. Majeski, 113 
West 57th Street. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total 


amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 


by a firm, company, or other unincorpo- 
rated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 


the Prelude to Wagner’s “Meistersin- 
ger.” 

Mr. Freedman was himself the first 
American student and graduate of the 
Mozarteum. Studying composition with 
Dr. Paul Graener in Vienna he trav- 
eled on to Salzburg with his teacher, 
when the latter became director of the 
Mozarteum and of the Salzburg Sym- 
phony. In New York, during several 
years, Mr. Freedman worked in col- 
laboration with Alfred Kreymborg and 
members of the Provincetown Players 
in developing a new type of musical 
and poetical presentation which he 
calls the “melomime.” One such melo- 
mime, “The Folk Tale,” was produced 
in New York and later in Paris. Last 
year, during the Salzburg Festival sea- 
son, the Salzburg Stadttheater pro- 
duced a poetic drama “Bluebeard’s 
Son,” by Carl Schoosleitner, to which 
Mr. Freedman composed the music. 


An Inspiring Environment 


Picturesque lakes abound in _ the 
vicinity, the Salzkammergut being one 
of the most entrancing lake countries 
in the world. Salzburg is the gateway 
to the Tyrolean Alps, a paradise for 
hikers and mountaineering enthusiasts. 


A series of representations by the 
Salzburg Chamber-Art Society will il- 
lustrate the beauties of the Salzburg 
region and its characteristic folk-ways 
in unique combination of chamber 
music, films, poetry and dance. 


On July 4, a reception will be held 
in the Mozarteum and the adjoining 
Mirabell Gardens, at which a commit- 
tee of distinguished citizens of Salz- 
burg will welcome the students. 





Metropolitan Opera Choral School to 
Give First Recital 


The Metropolitan Opera Chora! 
School, under the direction of Edoardo 
Petri, will give its first concert in the 
Town Hall on May 21. The chorus will 
consist of 150 men and women and 
forty-five choir boys. The entire pro- 
gram will be sung a cappella, and will 
include works by Vittoria, Palestrina, 
di Lasso, Monteverdi, Wilbye, Morley 
and some modern composers. 


The Musical America Corp., 113 West 
57th Street. 
John F. Majeski, 113 West 57th Street. 
A. Walter Kramer, 113 West 57th Street 
Walter Isaacs, 113 West 57th Street. 
Kenneth E. Cooley, 113 West 57th Street 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contai! 
not only the list of stockholders and secu- 
rity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where th« 
stockholder or security holder appears upo! 
the books of the company as trustee or i! 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom suc! 
trustee is acting, is given; also that th: 
said two paragraphs contain statement: 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and _ be 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and _ securit) 
holders who do not appear upon the book 
of the company as trustees, hold stock an: 
securities in a capacity other than that « 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has n 
reason to believe that any other persor 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
- other securities than as so stated b;) 
him. 


5. That the average number of copies 0 
each issue of this publication sold or dis 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, t 
paid subscribers during the six months pr« 


ceding the date shown above is... (Thi 
information is required from daily publica 
tions only.) 


JoHN F. MAsesk!I 
Sworn to and subscribed before me thi 
lith day of April, 1930. 
L. M. Cagney, 


[SBAL.] Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932 
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ST. LOUIS PLAYERS 
END JUBILEE YEAR 


Concert Under Goossens 
Devoted to “Faust” 
Settings 


St. Louis, April 20.—The golden an- 
niversary season of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony closed brilliantly with the pair 
of concerts on March 28 and 29, where- 
in Eugene Goossens, the final conductor 
of the season, demonstrated an unusual 
amount of musical ability. The pro- 
gram was a novel one, as it contained 
works motivated by Goethe’s “Faust,” 
The first part of the program was de- 
voted to Wagner’s “Faust” Overture 
and three familiar excerpts from Ber- 
lioz’s “The Damnation of Faust,” and 
the last half was given over to the 
seldom-heard “Faust” Symphony by 
Liszt. The orchestra was assisted in 
the last movement—the “Chorus Mys- 
ticus’”—by a chorus of 125 voices from 
the Concordia Seminary, who had been 
trained by Walter Wismar, their con- 
ductor. George Gullixon, tenor, was 
the assisting soloist in this movement. 
The orchestra was never in finer con- 
dition and showed the great respect the 
men have for Mr. Goossens by their 
superb support. Many who have en- 
joyed Mr. Goossens’s work here for the 
past two seasons are regretting the fact 
that he will not be with us again next 
year. Conductor and orchestra shared 
alike in the final demonstration. 

David Earle, pianist and pedagogue, 
appeared in recital on April 4 at the 
Concordia Seminary Auditorium. . His 
program ranged from Bach to Debussy 
and was given with authority and fin- 
ished technique. 


Liederkranz Club Heard 


Under the direction of Hugo An- 
schuetz, the Liederkranz Club gave the 
second concert of the season at the Ger- 
man House on April 5. The program 
was made up almost entirely of German 
folk-tunes in various settings. Mrs. 
Frank Habig assisted at the piano. 

Eugenie Revel Walker, dramatic so- 
prano, was heard in recital at the Wom- 
en’s Club on the afternoon of April 
2, giving a program of modern songs 
by Fourdrain, Debussy, Szulc, Chaus- 
son and others. Clara Bloomfield was 
the accompanist. 

At a recent Sunday afternoon re- 
cital at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, O. 
Wade Fallert presented a program of 
organ music featuring the works of 
Handel. These recitals take place every 
Sunday and are free to the public. 

In the last of her concerts of the 
season, Elizabeth Cueny presented Ro- 
land Hayes, tenor, at the Coliseum on 
April 11, in a song recital before a 
good-sized audience. The artist again 
showed his fine musical intelligence in 
a program of songs in English, Ital- 
ian, French and German, concluding 
with a group of Spirituals. The audi- 
ence demanded a number of extras. 
Percival Parkham played faultless ac- 

/mpaniments. 

Williard McGregor, pianist, gave an 

teresting recital on April 4 at the 
\cademy of the Sacred Heart. Mr. 
MeGregor’s program contained works 

’ Mozart, Schumann, Chopin, Debus- 
y, Ravel and Prokofieff. 

SuSAN L. Cost 








FOR SALE—An established Conservatory of 
isic, in near suburb—centrally located for all 
il and nearby town service. 

Address W. E. HECK, 
154 So. 8th St., Newark, N. J. 
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IN THE STUDIOS 


GESCHEIDT STUDIO RECITAL 





Vocal Teacher Presents Younger Pupils 
in Interesting Program 


Adelaide Gescheidt, at her studios 
on Wednesday evening, April 2, pre- 
sented several of her younger pupils 
in a delightful program. Elizabeth 
Warren, soprano, was heard in a pleas- 
ing group which she sang effectively. 
Harry Adams, tenor, gave in artistic 
style “Blue Are Her Eyes” by Watts, 
“Lift Up Thine Eyes” by Logan, Rach- 
maninoff’s “In the Silent Night” and 
“I Love Life” by Manna-Zucca. 

Elizabeth Northrup, mezzo-soprano, 
was heard to advantage in the arias 
“Connais tu le pays” from “Mignon” 
and “Non so piu” from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” by Mozart. Helen Harbourt, 
soprano, on short notice, substituted for 
Marion Ross, suddenly called upon for 
a concert engagement elsewhere, and 
sang her group with fine artistry. 

Louise Temple, contralto, sang with 
rich tone and intelligent interpretation. 

Mary Aitken, dramatic soprano, sang 
the difficult “Leise, Leise” from “Der 
Freischutz” with great ease and splen- 
did diction, and also “Le Violette” by 
Searlatti, “The Dreamy Lake” by 
Griffes and La Forge’s “Song of the 
Open.” George Sharp, bass-baritone, 
gave an artistic interpretation of 
“Comme Raggio de Sol” by Caldara, 
“May Day Carol” arranged by Deems 
Taylor, Wilson’s “My Lovely Celia” 
and “Roadways” by Denza. 

A mixed quartet consisting of Misses 
Harbourt and Temple and Messrs. 
Adams and Sharp sang two excellent 
groups. Vernon deTar ably accom- 
panied the quartet. Betty Schuleen was 
at the piano for the rest of the pro- 
gram. 


Conference of Schlieder Pupils to Be 
Held on May 16 


The second annual conference of Fred- 
erick Schlieder pupils will be held at the 
Roerich Museum in New York on May 
16. Delegations of teachers from Phila- 
delphia, Providence and Boston will at- 
tend, in addition to teachers from New 
York. The afternoon session will in- 
clude a discussion and demonstration of 
creative methods. The evening session 
will be devoted to a recital of original 
compositions by Schlieder pupils. 

Mr. Schlieder, who teaches at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, the 
Sutor School of Music in Philadelphia, 
the Harcum School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and the School of Religious Music of 
the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, will give his eighth summer sea- 
son of intensive courses, teaching from 
June 30 to Aug. 1 at his New York 
studios; from Aug. 6 to 27 at Berkeley, 
Cal., and from Sept. 1 to 22 at Denver, 
Colo. 


Cleo Messner Gives Recital at 
Terre Haute 


TERRE HAuTeE, IND., April 20.—Cleo 
Messner, pianist, gave a recital at the 
Conservatory of Music of Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods College on April 1. Miss 
Messner was enthusiastically received 
for her sympathetic interpretation of a 
program that listed compositions of 
Bach, MacDowell, Chopin, Brahms, de 
Falla, Debussy, Strauss and Liszt. 


Grace Leslie to Sing in Canada 


Grace Leslie has been re-engaged for 
Hamilton, Ontario, where she will sing 
on May 6. Other Canadian appear- 
ances for the contralto this season in- 
clude Toronto, where she will sing the 
Verdi Requiem with the Mendelssohn 
Choir, and the Halifax Festival. 


Jeanne Laval Gives Private Recital 


Jeanne Laval, contralto, with Edwin 
McArthur at the piano, gave a recital 
for an invited audience in the studio 
of Percy Rector Stephens on the eve- 
ning of April 14. The singer disclosed 
a rich quality of voice and rare inter- 
pretive and linguistic gifts in a pro- 
gram comprising the aria “Lascia ch’io 
pianga” from Handel’s opera, “Rinal- 
do,” “Quae moerebat er dolebat,” from 
Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,” German 
lieder and modern Italian and French 
songs. The final English group included 
Quilter’s “Blow, Blow Thou Winter 
Wind” and Kernochan’s “We Two To- 
gether.” 





Pupils of Estelle Liebling Heard in 
Engagements 


Beatrice Belkin, young coloratura so- 
prano, whose entire vocal training has 
been under the direction of Estelle 
Liebling, has been engaged by Dr. G. 
deKoos for two European appearances, 
one in Amsterdam on April 26 and the 
other in Berlin on April 30. Miss 
Belkin, who is under the management 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
sailed for Europe on April 5 and will 
return the middle of May. 

Included in Miss Belkin’s European 
programs will be a rare Scarlatti aria, 
the famous “Zerbinetta” aria from 
Richard Strauss’s “Ariadne,” and an 
arrangement of the aria from Meyer- 
beer’s “Etoile du Nord,” with two flutes. 

Miss Belkin’s appearances during the 
last two seasons included performances 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, the St. Louis Municipa! 
Opera Company, a_ performance of 
“Falstaff” with Isaac Van Grove in 
Chicago and many engagements at the 
Roxy Theatre in New York as leading 
coloratura. 

Wilma Miller, coloratura soprano, 
gave a very successful performance of 
Gilda with the Pittsburgh Opera Com- 
pany on Feb. 25. 

Rose Mortel and Antoinette LaFarge 
have just finished working on a new 
Paramount talking picture. 

Leonori Cori, coloratura soprano, has 
been engaged for a Paramount tour of 
seventeen weeks. 

Paul Cadieux, tenor, is singing at Ber- 
muda with great success. 





Meta Schumann Holds Novel Vocal 
Demonstration, Aided by Pupil 


Meta Schumann, New York voice 
teacher, gave a demonstration at her 
New York studios on March 22, illus- 
trated by her pupil, Adda Ward, so- 
prano. This was the fifth demonstra- 
tion given by Miss Schumann, who 
selected a number of songs to be sung 
by Miss Ward so as to illustrate vari- 
ous technical points. 

The “Ave Maria” from Verdi’s 
“Ottello” was used to demonstrate full 
tone and recitative on a monotone. “The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree,” by Muriel 
Herbert, a setting of a poem by Yeats, 
illustrated clarity of diction and 
smoothness of tone. In Hugo Wolf’s 
“Auf ein Altes Bild,” Miss Ward 
demonstrated delicacy and plaintive 
expression. “Le Crepuscule” by Mas- 
senet was chosen to show control of 
voice over long phrases; “Le Roitelet,” 
by Paladilhe, to depict lightness of 
tone and wide range. 


During the demonstration Miss 
Schumann explained the importance 
of breath control and various other 


details to her interested hearers. 
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Clay-Kiidzé Pupil Gives Concerts 


Weyland Echols, tenor, artist pupil 
of Mme. Clay-Kiizdé, was received with 
enthusiasm recently at two recitals in 
Florida. He appeared at the Jackson- 
ville Woman’s Club, on the evening of 
April 2, in a concert under the auspices 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Association of 
the Fishweir School. He was accompa- 
nied by Herman Siewert, pianist, whose 
group of solos comprised two of. his 
own compositions. On March 26, Mr. 
Echols sang at the Embassy Club in 
Palm Beach, with Helen Goodell at the 
piano. 





Pupil of Alton Jones Gives Recital 


Gene Slingerman, pianist, a pupil 
of Alton Jones, gave a recital in the 
Guild Hall, Steinway Building, on 
April 4. Her program was in four 
parts, beginning with numbers of Schu- 
bert and Brahms and continuing with 
MacDowell’s Sonata Tragica, a group 
by Chopin and some moderns, closing 
with the Dohnanyi arrangement of De- 
libes’s “Naila’” Waltz. Her playing of 
the Brahms Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 2, 
was particularly praiseworthy. 


La Forge-Berimen Artists Busy 


Flora McGill Keefer, contralto, and 
Mildred Kolb Schulze, pianist-accom- 
panist, pupils of Frank La Forge, were 
heard in recital at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on April 4. Both 
artists were received with enthusiasm 
by a distinguished audience. 

Pupils of the La Forge-Berdmen 
Studios who have been heard recently 
in the studio’s weekly broadcast over 
WEAF, include Angela Gilberti and 
Elizabeth Wynkoop, sopranos; Milford 
Jackson, baritone, and Bertha Hagen, 
Phil Evans and Margaret Fish, accom- 
panists. Mr. Bertimen also appeared 
as soloist in three groups of piano num- 
bers. The work of the artist-pupils 
was excellent in every respect and Mr. 
Bertimen’s contributions to the pro- 
gram were given in his customarily 
masterly style. 


Mannes School Pupils Heard 


After the spring recess at the David 
Mannes Music School, a song recital 
by James Sorber, tenor, an artist- 
pupil of Frank Bibb, opened a series 
of individual and ensemble programs. 
With Mr. Bibb at the piano Mr. Sor- 
ber sang an aria from Peri’s “Orfeo,” 
songs by Lawes, Dibdin, Schumann, 
Schubert, Strauss, Hahn, Debussy, 
Fourdrain, Ireland, Zeckwer, Horsman 
and Loder. Mr. Sorber was cordially 
received. 

The annual concert of the string or- 
chestra under Paul Stassevitch will 
take place on the evening of April 30, 
with Clara Reisky, violinist, as soloist, 
assisted by the school chorus. The 
program includes a Handel Concerto 
Grosso, the Bach A Minor Violin Con- 
certo, an Intermezzo by Schrecker, a 
capella pieces for the chorus, and works 
of Bach and Pergolesi for chorus, or- 
chestra, and organ. 

On May 3 the school’s annual faculty 
show takes place. A second solo song 
recital will be given May 5, when Ed- 
ward O’Brien, tenor, another Bibb ar- 
tist-pupil, will be heard. The younger 
students of the school, children from 
five to twelve years, will give a concert 
for parents and friends on the after- 
noon of May 7. On May 14 there wil! 
be a program of opera vignettes, given 
in costume, from “Carmen,” “Faust,” 
“Norma,” “Barber of Seville,” “Lucia.” 
and “Pagliacci,” and on May 16, an eve- 
nirg of piano concertos. 
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BALTIMORE ENJOYS ATTRACTIVE EVENTS 





John Charles Thomas Heard 
—Conservatory Ensembles 
Give Performances 


BALTIMORE, April 20.—The local mu- 
sical activities have been centered at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
where recently John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, brilliantly closed the series of 
Friday afternoon recitals, and the Pea- 
body String Quartet and the conversa- 
tory orchestra lent distinction to the 
season’s events. Mr. Thomas, a Bal- 
timorean, was given a hearty welcome. 
In his program he had the assistance 
of Lester Hodges at the piano. 

The Peabody String Quartet, Frank 
Gittelson, Herbert Bangs, Orlando 
Apreda and Bart Wirtz, had the as- 
sistance of Alfredo Oswald, pianist, 
and W. Edwin Moffett, double-bass in 
the presentation of the second program 
of the current series. 

Under the baton of Gustav Strube, 
the conservatory orchestra presented 
an adaptation of a Bach fugue, orches- 
trated by Mr. Strube, a Mozart sym- 
phony and the “Peer Gynt” suite of 
Grieg. Howard Mitchell, ’cellist, was 
the soloist in the Klughardt Concerto. 
Theodor Podnos, violinist, a lad of 
promise, played the Wieniawski D 
Minor Concerto. Earl Lippy, baritone, 
sang two Strauss songs with orchestral 
accompaniment. 


Piano Ensemble Heard 


Under the auspices of the Peabody 
Conservatory Students’ Association a 
program of ensemble music for ten 
pianos was given April 2. Amos Allen, 
Archie Eaton, Marie Hogan, Philip Jef- 
freys, Helen MacGraw, Emerson 
Meyers, Dorothea Ortmann, Beatrice 
Osgood, Emory Ross and Katherine 
Smith were the members of the en- 
semble. Gustav Strube conducted the 
group. This marked the initial con- 
cert given by the organization. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. 
Charles Cooper, president, gave its fort- 
nightly program at the Hotel Emer- 
son on April 5. Ruth Hutzler Schaf- 
fer, pianist, Elsa Baklor, soprano, 
Israel Dorman, violinist, and the Balti- 
more Music Club Chorus, Franz Born- 


schein, conductor, contributed the 
varied program. Sarah Stulman, Vir- 
ginia Castelle and Audrey Cordero 
Plitt supplied the accompaniments. The 
program was in charge of Rhoda B. 
Tyson and Mrs. F. Joseph Kuper. 

The local musical bookings, under 
the auspices of the Wilson-Greene Con- 
cert Bureau, were closed at the Lyric 
March 20 with a distinguished perform- 
ance by Sergei Rachmaninoff. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto, was the 
artist at the second recital of the series 
given at the Maryland School for the 
Blind, Overlea. Edward Hart was the 
accompanist and also appeared as 
soloist. 

The operetta class, Elizabeth Albert, 
conductor, presented performances of 
“Mother Goose’s Goslings” by Franz 
Bornschein and “The Runaway Song” 
by Eliza M. Woods on March 29 and 
31 at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. 

Charles H. Bochau, member of the 
Peabody staff, was given representa- 
tion as composer in a program at the 
YMCA auditorium on April 5. Those 
appearing were Morris Dubin, violin- 
ist, Ruth Sherman Jones, soprano, 
Mary Malone, mezzo-soprano, Howard 
Mitchell, ’cellist, and Mary C. Mitchell, 


pianist. BU, ¥F. 
Prydatkevytch to Make New York 
Debut 
Roman Prydatkevytch, Ukrainian 
violinist-composer, will give his first 


New York recital in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of April 27. Formerly 
an instructor at the National Institute 
of Education and Ukrainian Theatrical 
Institute at Odessa, the musician has 
taught in his own school of music in 
New York since 1923, and was ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Philadel- 
phia Musical Academy last year. 


Sixth Westchester Festival to Be 
Given in May 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., April 20.— 
Plans are rapidly nearing completion 
for the sixth annual Westchester 
County Music Festival. It will be 
held in the new County Centre here, 
May 22 to 24. 
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Town Hall Re-engages 
Henry F. Seibert as 
Its Official Organist 








Henry F. Seibert, Organist of the Town 
Hall 


Henry F. Seibert has been retained 
as official organist of the Town Hall for 
the coming season, it was announced 
recently. This will be Mr. Seibert’s 
third season in that position. His con- 
tract calls for sixteen recitals on Fri- 
day evenings beginning in the middle 
of November. 

Mr. Seibert gave the last recital of 
the Town Hall season on March 28, in 
conjunction with a lecture by the Hon. 
Frank Kellogg. The program consisted 
of numbers by Bach, Yon, Wagner, Han- 
del, Kinder and Stoughton. 

The organist recently participated in 
the dedication of the new three-manual 
Skinner organ in Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, giving the inaugural recital. 
Mr. Seibert opened his program with 
the Chorale Prelude “Blessed Jesus, at 
Thy. Word” by Bach, and included 
Bach’s “St. Anne’s” Fugue, an arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and 
Handel’s Largo. 

On Sunday afternoon, April 13, in 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ,” by Du- 
bois, was given by the choir with Mr. 
Seibert at the organ. The soloists were 
Louise Lerch, soprano; Viola Silva, con- 
tralto; Edward Molitore, tenor, and 
Donald Pirnie, bass. 

Gena Branscombe’s Works Scheduled 
for Performance 


Scenes from Gena Branscombe’s cho- 
ral drama, “Pilgrims of Destiny,” were 
scheduled for performance before the 
National League of American Pen 
Women under the baton of the com- 
poser in Washington on April 24. Miss 
Branscombe will again appear as guest 
conductor on May 1, at Lafayette Col- 
lege, in Easton, Pa., when students 
trained under John Warren Erb, musi- 
cal director, will present three of her 
works for women’s voices and chamber 
orchestra, “The Dancer of Fjaard,” 
“Heartsease” and “Dear Lad o’ Mine.” 
The occasion will be the annual spring 
concert, which this year will be devoted 
to works by American composers, in- 
cluding Harriet Ware, Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley and others. 


Elsa Alsen will come from her sum- 
mer headquarters in Hollywood to sing 
at the Stadium in New York on July 
30 and 31, in a Wagner program. 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
ELWELL NOVELTY 


Composer Leads Excerpts 
from His Ballet in 
Sokoloff Concert 


CLEVELAND, April 20. — The 
eighteenth pair of concerts of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, led by Nikolai 
Sokoloff on April 3 and 5, was dis- 
tinguished by two first-time perform- 
ances. The program opened with the 
“Prometheus” music of Beethoven, 
sympathetically played, and received 
by the audience with enthusiasm. 

Herbert Elwell, a resident of Cleve- 
land and a member of the faculty of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, con- 
ducted the Overture and Finale from 
his ballet, “The Happy Hypocrite.” 
Mr. Elwell has something to say and 
knows how to say it. The orchestra- 
tion of the work is _ particularly 
effective. 

Mischa Elman was the soloist, play- 
ing Beethoven’s Concerto in D Major. 
This was Elman’s first appearance with 
the orchestra in four seasons. An army 
of his friends came to the concert and 
applauded rapturously. 

Rimsky - Korsakoff’s “Russian Eas- 
ter,” one of Mr. Sokoloff’s most effec- 
tive numbers, was perfectly played. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 





Kraft Sings in “The Redemption” on 
Short Notice 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, was called upon 
to sing the tenor solos in Gounod’s “The 
Redemption” in Altoona, Pa., on April 
4, in place of another singer who had 
to cancel the engagement on account 
of illness. During the recent blizzard 
in Chicago, Mr. Kraft was filling a 
concert date at the Blackstone Hotel 
and his accompanist failed to arrive. 
Greta Allum, composer, one of whose 
songs was on Mr. Kraft’s program, was 
in the audience and without rehearsal! 
accompanied the entire recital. Mr. 
Kraft is scheduled for a song recital in 
East Orange, N. J., on April 25, and to 
sing “Elijah” in Newark, N. J., on 
April 27. 





Joseph Regneas Entertains in Honor of 
Mme. Lily Strickland 


Joseph Regneas entertained at his 
studio on April 11, in honor of Mme. 
Lily Strickland, composer. Three 
groups of Mme. Strickland’s songs, 
many of which were inspired by her 
recent journey in the Orient, were ad- 
mirably sung by Mme. Nevada Van der 
Veer, opera and concert contralto. A 
number of distinguished musicians 
were present. 
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TEXAS HAS CHURCH 
MUSIC CONFERENCE 


Notables Attend Meeting 
Held in San Antonio 
—Club Lists Heard 


SAN ANTONIO, April 20.—At the in- 
terdenominational conference on Music 
in Religious Education, held here on 
March 24, Mrs. Grace Widney Mabee 
of Los Angeles, chairman of the de- 
partment in the National Federation 
of Music Clubs and editor of the Na- 
tional Bulletin on Music in Religious 
Education, was the chief speaker. 

Included in the program were: organ 
music by Mrs. Paul B. Harper of San 
Antonio, assembly singing led by Paul 
B. Harper, a vocal solo by Andrew 
Hemphill of Fort Worth, and choral 
singing by the Glee Club of Main Ave- 
nue High School, led by Francis de 
Burgos. Henry E. Meyer, president of 
the Southwestern Church Music Con- 
ference and dean of music at South- 
western University, Georgetown, made 
an address. 

Reports were read by Mrs. John 
W. Legate, Mrs. F. L. Carson, Mrs. 
Theodore E. Mumme, Mrs. E. P. Mc- 
Mahon, who with Alice Mayfield, Ora 
Witte, Francis de Burgos and E. P. 
Wells formed the local committee. 

Out-of-town attendants were: Mrs. 
Lewis Lawson, Hildenville, Okla., presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Federation of 
Music Clubs; Mrs. Charles T. Caraker, 
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CHICAGO SINGERS DELIGHT OMAHA 


Harvey Powell, Duncan, president of 
the Ninth District, Federation of Music 
Clubs; Mrs. E. D. Tetter, Charles 
Simmons, John Womack, Ed Brown of 
Duncan, Okla., Mrs. J. O. Montrief of 
Fort Worth, president of the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. 
Lorraine K, Withington, Fort Worth, 
treasurer of the Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs; Mrs. Alfred Nolle of 
San Marcos, president of the Fifth 
District, Federation of Music Clubs. 
The violin octet of the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club gave its annual concert on 
March 26 at the St. Anthony Hotel. 
The personnel includes Corinne Wor- 
den, chairman; Mrs. Edwin Dubose, 
Jessie Bell Spring, Mrs. Leonard Baker, 
Ethel Mazur, Dorothy Callaway, Mrs. 
Harry Tappan, Mrs. Lester Morris. 
Mrs. A. M. Fischer assisted at the 
organ. Mrs. Edward Sachs is organizer 
and honorary leader. Mrs. Jack Lock- 
wood is the active accompanist and 
leader. Mrs. Zuleme Herff Simpson, 
contralto, was the soloist, singing 
works by Debussy and Rachmaninoff, 
accompanied by the octet. William J. 
Marsh’s cantata, “A Flower Wreath,” 
was sung by Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; 
Mrs. O. B. Black, mezzo-soprano, and 
Mrs. Zuleme Herff Simpson, contralto, 
accompanied by Brooks Smith. 


GENEVIEVE N. TUCKER 





Ricci to be Soloist at Ann Arbor 
Festival 


Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, will round 
out his season by appearing as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony at the Ann 
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“Lucia” and “Thais” Are 
Given by Opera Forces 
—Suppé Work Heard 


OmaHaA, April 20.— The Women’s 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce 
presented the Omaha Symphony, San- 
dor Harmati, conductor, in its fifth con- 
cert of the 1929-30 series recently. 
Francis Macmillen, violinist, the assist- 
ing soloist, captivated the audience with 
his brilliant playing of a concerto by 
Goldmark. He was recalled many times 
and gave three encore numbers: a Gigue 
by Rust, the Prelude in E Major from 
the Sixth Sonata and the Fugue in G 
Minor from the First Sonata, both by 
Bach. 

Mr. Harmati opened the program 
with a glorious performance of a Prae- 
ludium and Fugue by Bach. Other 
numbers were the Petite Suite by De- 
bussy, Flemish Dances by Jan Block, 
and “Espafia” by Chabrier. Mr. Har- 
mati conducted with authority and the 
players responded splendidly. 

Tangier Temple of the Shriners pre- 
sented the Chicago Opera Company in 
two performances at the Ax-Sar-Ben 
Coliseum on March 26 and 27. It was 
estimated that 12,000 people attended 
the operas. “Lucia,” with Margherita 
Salvi in the title role; Giacomo Rimini 
as Lord Ashton; Tito Schipa as Edgar, 
and Theodore Ritch as Lord Bucklaw, 
was conducted by Emil Cooper in a 
beautiful presentation. 


one 


with a brilliant and artistic perform- 
ance of “Thais” with Mary Garden as 
the heroine; Jose Mojica as Nicias, and 
Cesare Fomichi as Athanael. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted with finesse. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. A. D. 
Dunn, president, presented the New 
York String Quartet as its closing con- 
cert of the season on March 25 at the 
Knights of Columbus Auditorium. The 
program included the Quartet in G Ma- 
jor by Beethoven; the Quartet by De- 
bussy; an “Irish Melody” by Bridge; 
“By the Tarn” of Goossens; a Saltarello 
by Grieg, and many lovely encore num- 
bers. This was a memorable evening 
of chamber music. The submergence of 
the individual to the benefit of the 
whole made the four musicians play as 
one instrument. Their work exemplified 
unanimity of thought and the essence 
of refinement, with seemingly perfect 
intonation. 

The Grand Opera in English Society, 
Thea Moeller-Herms, director, pre- 
sented Suppé’s “The Lovely Galatea” at 
the Knights of Columbus Auditorium as 
its March program. Members of the 
Omaha Symphony, led by Rudolf Seidl, 
gave a good reading of the score. 
Paulino Franta as Galatea sang well 
in a lyric voice of much sweetness. 
Pygmalion was sung by Merville Volk- 
meier, who possesses a splendid tenor 
voice. Vera Fuller as Ganymede and 
Keene Pettingue as Midas both filled 
their parts admirably. 
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HADLEY FORCES PLAN 
SERIES NEXT SEASON 





Ten Concerts by Manhattan Symphony 
Will Include Four Events in 
Carnegie Hall 


The prospectus of the Manhattan Or- 
chestral Society, Inc., announces a series 
of ten subscription concerts for next 
season by the Manhattan Symphony. 

Dr. Henry Hadley will again conduct 
the Symphony. An American composi- 
tion will again be presented on each 
program. The orchestral committee re- 
mains the same. Charles K. Davis, who 
has acted in that capacity since the 
foundation of the society, will again be 
secretary-manager. 

A new departure will be four 
concerts at Carnegie Hall, on Nov. 16, 
March 15 and 29, and April 12. Six con- 
certs will be given at Mecca Auditorium 
on Nov. 30, Dec. 14, Jan. 11 and 25, Feb. 
8 and 22. All these events will take 
place on Sunday evenings, as formerly. 
There will also be a series of free con- 
certs at St. George’s Church, for which 
an endowment fund is being created. 

Seventeen concerts were given during 
the past season, attended by over 58,000 
persons, including 4300 students, who 
received free tickets. 

The soloists were: Germaine Schnitz- 
er, Marvine Maazel, Rudolph Ganz, 
David Barnett, Ezra Rachlin and Kath- 
arine Goodson, pianists; Ruggiero Ricci, 
Alfredo San Malo, Harry Braun, violin- 
ists; Princess’ Troubetskoi, Marie Sun- 
delius and Julia Peters, vocalists; Alix 
Young Maruchess, viola d’ amour; 
Emilio Puyans, flute, and Anita, solo 
dancer of the Duncan School. 

The guest conductors were: George 
Gershwin, Carl McKinley, Philip James, 
James Dunn, Douglas Moore and How- 
ard Hanson. American composers rep- 
resented were Chadwick, Gilbert, Had- 
ley, Loeffler, Gershwin, Stringham, 
James, McKinley, Dunn, Moore, Maduro, 
Hanson, MacDowell and Barnett. 
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Philharmonic-Symphony Ends Season 


at Home, Achieving Notable Record. 


AN UNNONUgzOadacanacnnagnanegcannensneganecaneantensegen uaeengegvera veg ete NANT EENS ETA 


ITH a performance on the after- 

noon of April 20, under the baton 
of Arturo Toscanini at Carnegie Hall, 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York concluded the regular con- 
certs of its eighty-eighth year. The 
season 1929-30 will have a five weeks’ 
epilogue, however, in the orchestra’s 
first tour of Europe, which opens on 
May 3 in Paris and closes on June 4 
in London. 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
has participated in 128 concerts in 
twenty-nine weeks this season. Of 
these ninety-nine were regular sub- 
scription concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
the Metropolitan Opera House and the 
Brooklyn Academy. Fifteen young 
people’s concerts were given, divided 
into two series for children and one 
series of junior concerts. Twelve out- 
of-town concerts: were played: five in 
Philadelphia, four in Baltimore, and 
three in Washington. Two membership 
concerts for the benefit of the orches- 
tra’s pension fund were also given. 

Twenty soloists appeared in the New 
York and Brooklyn sessions. They 
were: José Iturbi, Ellen Ballon, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Harold Samuel, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, and Heinrich Geb- 
hard, pianists; Scipione Guidi, Nathan 
Milstein, Hans Lange, and Albert 
Spalding, violinists; René Pollain, viola 
player; Alfred Wallenstein and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, ‘cellists; Richard Crooks 
and Dan Gridley, tenors; Jeannette 
Vreeland and Elisabeth Rethberg, so- 
pranos; Nevada Van der Veer and 
Margaret Matzenauer, contraltos, and 
Fred Patton, bass. The Schola Con- 
torum chorus assisted in Kodaly’s 
“Psalmus Hungaricus” and the Ninth 
Symphony. 

Soloists at the two series of children’s 
concerts were Guila Bustabo’ and 
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Oskar Shumsky, young violinists, the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble, and the society 
of Ancient Instruments. In the junior 
series, Nina Koshetz, Nina Morgana, 
George Gershwin and Master Shumsky 
appeared. 


Most Popular Works 


At the regular subscription pro- 
grams in New York and Brooklyn, 
117 works, representing fifty-two com- 
posers, were given. The composers 
were divided into the following nation- 
alities: German, fifteen; Italian, thir- 
teen; French, seven; Russian, five; 
English, three; Czech, American and 
Hungarian, two each; and Polish, 
Spanish and Finnish, one apiece. 

Twenty-five symphonies representing 
eleven composers were performed. 
Works most played were: Beethoven’s 
Fourth and Seventh, and Mozart’s 
“Jupiter,” each five times; Beethoven’s 
Eighth, Berlioz’s “Harold in Italy,” 
Brahms’s Second, César Franck’s, 
Haydn’s in E Flat, Mozart’s in D, and 
Schumann’s “Rhenish,” all heard four 
times. 

The most played composer was Bee- 
thoven, represented by forty-one per- 
formances of thirteen works. Wagner 
followed with thirty-four performances 
of eleven compositions. Mozart had 
twenty-nine performances of nine 
works. Brahms and Strauss each were 
represented by six works, Tchaikovsky 
by four. All other composers repre- 
sented had less than these. 

Fourteen novelties were played. 
There were four world premieres: 
under Toscanini’s régime, Tommasini’s 
“Carnevale di Venezia,”  Pizzetti’s 
“Rondo Veneziano” and Kodaly’s 
“Summer Evening ;” under Mengelberg’s 
baton, Wagenaar’s Sinfonietta. There 
were three first performances in 
America, all introduced by Toscanini: 
Busch’s Variations on a Theme of Mo- 
zart, Ravel’s Bolero, and Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s Symphonic Variations for 
Violin. Goossens’s Sinfonietta had its 
first New York performance under 
Toscanini. Six works had first per- 
formances by the Philharmonic: Paer’s 
Overture to “Il Sargino,” a Mozart 
Adagio and Fugue, and the Mous- 
sorgsky-Ravel “Tableaux d’Exposition,” 
all under Toscanini; Telemann’s “Ino” 
Cantata, under Mengelberg; Zandonai’s 
Symphonic Episode from “Giulietta e 


Romeo” and Pick-Mangiagalli’s Not- 
turno e Rondo Fantastico, under 
Molinari. 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
TO HOLD SUMMER TERM 


ee 


Six Weeks’ Series, Opening June 23, 
Enlists Noted Faculty—To Co- 
operate with Johns Hopkins 


BALTIMORE, April 20.—The Peabody 
Conservatory of Music will hold its 
summer school for a period of six 
weeks, beginning this year on June 23. 
This summer school, now in its nine- 
teenth session, is meeting a long-felt 
want in the music life of the country. 
Many musicians, teaching in places 
where there is little or no opportunity 
to hear good music or associate with 
fine players and teachers, have found 
the summer course of inestimable bene- 
fit, as it gives them also an opportunity 
to refresh themselves on the latest 
technical and elementary methods and 


affords the 
contacts. 

The director of the conservatory, 
Otto Ortmann, has arranged for the 
school to be under the management of 
Frederick R. Huber, municipal director 
of music, and has obtained the services 
of many members of the winter facul- 
ties of both the conservatory and 
preparatory departments. 

Austin Conradi and Pasquale Talla- 
rico, concert pianists, will be in charge 
of the piano department and will be 
assisted by Carlotta Heller, Lubov 
Breit Keefer and Mabel Thomas. 
Howard R. Thatcher, well-known com- 
poser and pedagogue, will be in charge 
of the harmony department, and Louis 
Robert will give instruction in organ. 
Frank Gittelson and J. C. van Hulsteyn 
will have charge of the violin work. 
The singing department will be con- 
ducted by Charles H. Bochau. 

The Peabody school will cooperate 
with the summer school of the Johns 
Hopkins University, making it possible 
for students, to take supplementary 
subjects at either school, if they so 
desire. A course in public school mu- 
sic will be conducted at the university 
by John Denues, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, and a series of 
weekly lectures and recitals given. 
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SOKOLOFF BRINGS ORCHESTRA HOME 





Cleveland Symphony Tour 
Ends—Local Composers’ 
Concert Given 


CLEVELAND, April 20.—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, returned from a tour of the Mid- 
dle West, for the seventeenth pair of 
concerts at Masonic Hall, March 27 and 
29. The players were in splendid form 
after their cordial reception on tour, 
and Sokoloff gave an inspired reading 
of Schubert’s Symphony No. 10. “Ru- 
ralia Hungarica” by Dohnanyi, new to 
the repertoire; the “Credo” from Verdi’s 
“Otello,” and “Wotan’s Farewell and 
Magic Fire Scene,’ from Wagner’s 
“Walkiire,” with Lawrence Tibbett as 
soloist, made up the program. An audi- 
ence which filled the hall to overflowing 
greeted orchestra and soloist with en- 
thusiasm. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club spon- 
sored a program of the works of Cleve- 
land composers at Hotel Statler, April 
1. The Salkin Quartet, composed of 
Samuel Salkin, Henry Berv, Vladimir 
Coonley and Charles McBride; Mme. 
Suzanne Dreger, Florence Kelly, so- 
prano; Henrica Jones, violin; Clarence 
Metcalf, ’cello; Thelma Merner, pian- 
ist, and the Fortnightly Chorus, di- 
rected by Zoe Long Fouts, presented the 
works of Karl Grossman, Marcel 
Vigneras, Dorothy Emery, Parker 
Bailey, Charles Edward Mayhew and 
Homer B. Hatch. 

André Marchal, organist of St. Ger- 
main-des-Prés, was presented by the 
Cleveland Museum of Art in a series of 
ten recitals in which he played all of 
the greater organ works of Bach, com- 
memorating the 245th anniversary of 
his birth. The recitals began March 21 
and continued twice a week until 
April 18. 

Clarice Balas, Cleveland pianist, gave 
a program of interest in the Hotel 


Statler on March 23. She played works 
by Bach, Brahms, Debussy, Smetana 
and Liszt. Especially interesting was 
a “Petit Prélude Serieux” for left hand, 
composed by the pianist. 

Ruth Edwards, pianist, and Carlton 
Cooley, principal viola of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, gave a program of 
sonatas at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, March 27. Modern examples of 
music for viola and piano were those 
of Arnold Bax and Arthur Honegger, 
while the classicist were represented by 
Brahms’s only sonata for these instru- 
ments. 

The chorus of the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs sang Nevin’s Can- 
tata, “The Heart’s Desire,” in Hotel 
Statler ballroom March 24. Mary K. 
Wilder conducted, and Maybelle W. 
Hikes was the accompanist. Eleanor 
Koester gave a short piano recital pre- 
ceding the Cantata. 

The final concert in the series spon- 
sored by the Chamber Music Society 
was given by the Cleveland Trio in the 
Wade Park Manor, April 1. The trio of 
local musicians, Beryl Rubinstein, 
piano, Josef Fuchs, violin, and Victor de 
Gomez, ’cello, presented a program of 
works by Mozart, Beethoven and 
Brahms. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 


Samaroff and Bauer to Play with Two 
Orchestras 


Olga Samaroff will appear in concert 
with Harold Bauer during the season 
1930-31 in performances of Mozart’s 
Concerto for two pianos and orchestra 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the Detroit Symphony. 

Mme. Samaroff has recently refused 
an offer from a leading manager for 
a tour lasting throughout the season, 
as her time is filled with her teaching 
and lecturing activities. 
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Rev. George W. Massey 
to Give Church Music 
Lectures in Chicago 








Rev. George W. Massey, Mus.M. 


Cuicaco, April 20.—The De Paul 
University School of Music announces 
that the Rev. George W. Massey, 
Mus.M., will conduct courses in Liturgy 
and Gregorian Chant. 

Father Massey was born in New 
Hampshire and in his youth studied 
piano and organ. He later trained 
in Canada under the Eudist Fathers 
of Nova Scotia, the latter products of 
Solesmes Abbey, world renowned as the 
seat of study of Gregorian Chant. 
After his ordination, Father Massey 
taught in various colleges and acted as 
choirmaster in several large churches 
in the United States. In 1928 the 
degree, Master of Music, was conferred 
on him in recognition of his exhaustive 
studies and researches in the field of 
Gregorian Chant. The courses which 
Fr. Massey will conduct will cover 
discipline of the voice, Latin diction, 
the notation, elements of rhythm, and 
rhythm of Gregorian music, also the 
art of accompaniment. M. McL. 








Schmitz Extends Oriental Tour 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, now on 
his first tour of the Orient, has ex- 
tended it for an additional month. 
With eighteen re-engagements, the to- 
tal number of his appearances has al- 
ready reached fifty-five. He will return 
to the United States early in May. Mr. 
Schmitz began his tour the middle of 
November with three recitals in Hono- 
lulu. His first recital in Tokyo was 
broadcast. After two recitals in 
Saigon and one in Singapore, he went 
to the Dutch East Indies, for recitals 
in Batavia, Bandoeng, Soekaboemi, 
Tegal, Cheribon, Semarang and other 
cities. In Manila he presented two 
programs; in Shanghai, three, one with 
orchestra. 


Rachel Morton Sings in Stamford 


STAMFORD, CONN., April 20.—The 
Schubert Club presented Rachel Mor- 
ton, soprano, in recital on March 26. 
Besides the “Suicidio” aria from “Gio- 
conda” and “I] est doux, il est bon,” 
from “Hérodiade,” Miss Morton’s pro- 
gram included a group of German 
lieder and songs in French and Eng- 
lish. Jaffrey Harris was the accom- 
panist. 
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END REINER SERIES 
WITH REQUEST LIST 


Cincinnati Forces Revive 
Schénberg’s “Pelléas” 
—Brailowsky Soloist 


CINCINNATI, April 20.—The cus- 
tomary request program ended the sea- 
son of the Cincinnati Symphony on 
April 11 and 12. Audience preference 
brought forth a list of scores which 
included Beethoven’s “Leonore” Over- 
ture No. 38, Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony, Bach’s D Major Prelude and 
Fugue in the Respighi transcription, 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
Ravel’s “Bolero.” 

Alexander Brailowsky was the solo- 
ist at the concerts of April 4 and 5, 
playing Beethoven’s C Minor Piano 
Concerto. Schiénberg’s Symphonic 
Poem, “Pelléas and Mélisande,” which 
has not been heard here since Dr. Kun- 
wald played it in 1915, and Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony completed the pro- 
gram. 

The music and drama departments of 
the Cincinnati Woman’s Club presented 
Russell Hicks, of the Cincinnati Stuart 
Walker Company, in a performance of 
“Enoch Arden” on April 4. Walter 
Heermann, ’cellist of the trio, made 
the arrangement of the Strauss piano 
score. 

The MacDowell Society held its an- 
nual open meeting at the Civic The- 
atre on April 10. Jessie Strauss Mayer 
played a group of violin numbers. 
Three manuscript songs by Josephine 
Livingood Hall were sung. Two one- 
act plays by Esther Lamb and Mrs. A. 
O. Palm were presented, and a ballet 
group was given by pupils of Mme. 
Feodorova-Hentschel. 


SAMUEL T. WILSON 








Gina Pinnera Sings in Asbury Park 


Assury Park, N. J., April 20.—Gina 
Pinnera, American soprano, who re- 
cently made her operatic debut in Ger- 
many, appeared in the Asbury Park 
Community Concert Course on the 
evening of April 3. She gave several 
arias, “Divinites du Styx” from Gluck’s 
“Alceste,” “Pace, pace, mio Dio” from 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino,” and 
“Ernani' involami” from  Verdi’s 
“Ernani.” A group comprising four 
Brahms lieder, “Von ewiger Liebe,” 
“Auf dem Schiffe,” “Feldeinsamkeit” 
and “Vorschneller Schwur,” revealed 
the warmly lyrical quality of her voice. 
Her other two groups included songs 
by Respighi, Cimara, Georges, Wolf, 
Kramer and Densmore. Edward Hart, 
who provided excellent accompani- 
ments, gave as piano solos Niemann’s 
“Garten in Friihling”’ and Rachmanin- 
off’s Humoresque. 





Weingartner Resumes Conductors’ 
Classes 


BASEL, SWITZERLAND, April 20.— 
Felix Weingartner, the distinguished 
composer and conductor, who is di- 
rector of the Conservatory here, will 
repeat in June, 1931, his Master Class 
for professional conductors, with the 
orchestra of the Basler Orchester- 
Gesellschaft. The class was given last 
June for twenty-seven pupils from 
eleven countries, several well-known 
conductors being among the members. 
Mr. Weingartner’s course for begin- 
ners in the conducting field will be held 
from Oct. 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931. 
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land of the Muscovite. He eschewed his 
baton, recalling the late Safonoff. 

There was much to praise in the vir- 
tuoso performance of the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff overture and the Glinka 
fantasy, though the latter would have 
meant more had it been read with less 
overemphasis. The orchestra outdid 
itself in the superb Moussorgsky ex- 
cerpt, elegiac music of sublime and 
poignant beauty. Mr. Stokowski ap- 
parently has his own ideas about this 
“Romeo and Juliet” with which he 
closed the first half of the program. 
He goes so far as to end it by extend- 
ing to a full measure the one quarter 
note B Major chord in the fifth measure 
from the end, eliminating the final four 
measures entirely, and on this occasion 
having the lights come on during the 
playing of his self-devised ending. A 
theatrical effect this, which we deplore. 
Tchaikovsky had a good reason for 
those final measures, which recall for 
an instant the strife of the two warring 
Veronese families! 

Of the new music the Krein Ode 
contained some emotional writing of 
genuine interest, but the ‘“Meister- 
singer” Overture reminiscence toward 
the close is as unfortunate as it is out 
of place. The new Miaskovsky Sym- 
phony left one in great doubt as to this 
much vaunted Russian’s real signifi- 
cance, admirable as is its workmanship. 
As for the Prokofieff overture the less 
said the better. It proved to be a thin 
and dry piéce d’ occasion. A. 


Toscanini Gives Italian Novelty 


Philharmonic-Symphony, Arturo Tos- 
canini, conductor; soloist, Scipione 
Guidi, violinist; Carnegie Hall, April 9, 
evening. The program: 

Symphnoy, No. 2, in D Major...... Brahms 

Symphonic Variations for Violin and 

ee err Castelnuovo-Tedesco 

Nocturne and Scherzo from “A Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream”....Mendelssohn 

Prelude and Finale, “Tristan and 

PE” evra erer VOC) bNC TON 0 coe Wagner 

The occasion marked the first per- 
formance in this country of the Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco work. An attractive if 
somewhat commonplace theme, first 
enunciated by the solo violin unaccom- 
panied, lends itself well to variation 
treatment. The six variations and epi- 
logue are admirably worked out from 
the standpoint of both harmonic devel- 
opment and orchestral coloring, but the 
impression left was that of a work of 
resourceful craftsmanship but not of 
any great musical significance. Mr. 
Guidi took care of the solo part in his 
usual capable manner. 

Mr. Toscanini’s lyric treatment of 
Brahms finds congenial material in the 
Second Symphony. After an inimitably 
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delicate performance of the Men- 
delssohn Scherzo the orchestra sang 
and surged its way through the “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” music in billowing 
waves of poignantly beautiful — 


Boston Symphony 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor; soloist, Artur Schnabel, 
pianist; Carnegie Hall, April 10, even- 
ing. The program: 


Academic Festival Overture........ Brahms 
Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major, for 
SEER Gy clad acink keen tin’ saab 064 43 Brahms 
Mr. Schnabel 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor....... Brahms 


From the Brahms Festival in Bos- 


ton, Mr. Koussevitzkv brought three 
superb numbers and the imperious 
artistry of Artur Schnabel, who 


has not played here for eight years, 
and the familiar skill of the visiting 
orchestra. The concerto was superbly 
recreated. In its brilliant passages the 
pianist, deliberately, it seemed, em- 
ployed an uncompromising tone. But 
with the ’cello in the Andante the piano 
fairly sang and there was a limpid 
treatment of the playful fancy in the 
final allegretto grazioso. The power 
and breadth of Mr. Koussevitzky’s con- 
ception of the score were fully realized 
by soloist and orchestra. The Aca- 
demic Overture received a beautiful 
interpretation. 


Schnabel with Bostonians Again 


_Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor ; soloist, Artur 
Schnabel, pianist; Carnegie Hall, April 
12, afternoon. The program: 

Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80. Brahms 


Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for Piano and 
Orchestra Brahms 


Mr. Schnabel 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68.. Brahms 
The final Saturday matinee of the 
Bostonians’ New York series was like 
the Thursday evening preceding de- 
voted to Brahms, an echo, as it were, 
. 7 recent Brahms festivities in the 
ub. 


Mr. Koussevitzky, sponsor of the 
music of today, is hardly expected to 
be an interpreter of this great music 
of Brahms. His reading of the best 
potpourri of college songs ever com- 
posed, admittedly one of Brahms’s least 
important works, revealed his desire 
to do more with the score than the 
composer intended. It consequently 
lost some of its deep-breathed vigor. 

In the concerto the orchestra was 
admirable and the conception, which 
was doubtless the pianist’s more than 
the conductor’s, was excellent. Only 
the opening of the first movement 
seemed to be on the quick side: This 
flashing theme over the tympani roll 
is marked Maestoso and it was hardly 
that as enunciated by the Bostonians. 

Mr. Schnabel’s playing was a master- 
ly exhibition in every way, indicating 
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once more his lofty musicianship and 
his towering command of his instru- 
ment. This is not piano playing cal- 
culated to appeal to those whose ears 
must be soothed at all costs. But it is 
playing that publishes the composer’s 
message with fidelity, without conces- 
sions to the groundlings, without affec- 
tations or “interpretations” such as 
lesser artists invent. The audience 
gave Mr. Schnabel an ovation which he 
shared with conductor and care 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


Philharmonic - Symphony, Arturo 
Toscanini, conductor; soloist, Scipione 
Guidi, violinist; Carnegie Hall, April 
13, afternoon. The program: 

ee ee ere es Brahms 

Symphonic Variations. ..Castelnuovo-Tedesco 

Mr. Guidi 


Nocturne and Scherzo, ‘‘Midsummer 


Ae Mendelssohn 
Symphonic Poem ‘“Vitava’’....... . Smetana 
The Brahms Symphony received a 

lofty interpretation, the first and final 
movements being particularly poignant. 
The Castelnuovo-Tedesco Variations 
seem more or less of a tour de force 
but Mr. Guidi got all out of them that 
was possible. Of the Mendelssohn 
pieces, the Scherzo was the better. 
Smetana’s musical legend of the Bo- 
hemian river with its recollections of 
St. John Nepomuk was magnificently 
played. The applause of the audience 
was especially long and loud after the 
Mendelssohn pieces and Mr. Toscanini 
had the orchestra rise in acknowledg- 
ment of it. R. 


Respighi’s Bach Arrangement 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor, Carnegie 
Hall, April 16, evening. The program: 


Prelude ,to Act III, “Die Meister- 


” <.ak cements ¢ieeden ats cee Wagner 
Prelude and Good Friday Spell from 

TE. ns ciinns 1 ORe-2 C404 Wagner 
Waldweben from “Siegfried’”’....... Wagner 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn. . Brahms 
Se, SE etn bacav et vad: t Honegger 
ee pe Honegger 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor....Bach 


(Transcribed for Orchestra by Respighi) 
(First Performance Anywhere) 

The last subscription pair, advanced 
one day because of the Easter holiday, 
on Wednesday evening and Thursday 
afternoon, brought a miscellaneous list. 
The gravely lovely “Meistersinger” ex- 
cerpt was played in memory of the late 
Mrs. Arthur Sachs, who was secretary 
of the auxiliary board of the orchestra. 
Except for the final number, the pro- 
gram consisted of works previously 
heard in this series. 

‘The Bach arrangement, undertaken 
by Respighi at Toscanini’s request, is 
still unpublished. It is styled an “or- 
chestral interpretation,” and _ utilizes 
full orchestra and organ-pedal. The 
dressing-up of the noble work results 
in a rather showy and incongruous 
brilliance. It is unlikely that this 
transcription will achieve the place won 
by those of Stokowski, Stock and others. 
The entire program was played with 
sumptuous tone. The players rose in 
honor of their leader when he entered 
after the intermission. M. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Farewell 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor, Carnegie 
Hall, April 19, evening. The program: 


Overture to ‘‘Anacreon”.......... Cherubini 
Symphony in D (“Clock’’).......... Haydn 
Waldweben from “Siegfried’”’....... Wagner 
 .. IY owt 64 05.050 0 wh wees Elgar 


The final pair of concerts included 
the students’ concert on Saturday night 
and the last Sunday afternoon program, 
both given to large and applauding 
throngs. The program was again made 
up of familiar items from the reper- 
toire. Mr. Toscanini’s predilection for 
the Elgar work is well-known. The 


numbers by Cherubini and Haydn had a 
familiar perfection of chiselled design. 
At the conclusion of the concert, on 
the afternoon of April 20, the maestro, 
who was soon to sail for Europe with 
the orchestra was given a prolonged 
and very affectionate ovation. M. 


GOOSSENS LEADS 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Newly Formed Sinfonietta, 
Under Alexander Thiede, 
Makes Debut 


St. Louis, April 20.— The seven- 
teenth pair of concerts of the St. Louis 
Symphony on March 21 and 22 pro 
voked the greatest amount of enthusi- 
asm, as Eugene Goossens presented a 
program of distinct variety and color. 
The concerts were opened with a most 
delicate reading of the Mozart Sym 
phony in D Major (Kéchel 504), “The 





Prague Symphony.” Next in orde: 
came the appearance of Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, the soloist in the 


Beethoven Concerto in C Minor, No. 3 
Op. 37. With a faultless accompani 
ment, it was presented in a highly dig- 
nified fashion, but it is hardly a work 
to reveal Mr. Reuter’s excellent tal 
ents. After the intermission, he was 
afforded full chance in the piano part 
of Loeffler’s Pagan Poem, which he 
played in a superlative fashion. Mr. 
Goossens had the orchestra to its high- 
est pitch of efficiency and the work re- 
ceived a stirring interpretation. De- 
bussy’s nocturne, “Fétes,” and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘‘Doobinooshka” concluded 
the program. 


Sinfonietta Pleases 


The recently formed Sinfonietta, 
composed of eighteen members of the 
string sections of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, made its first appearance in the 
Jefferson Hotel Gold Room on the after- 
noon of March 26 at a musical tea given 
by members of the women’s committee. 
Under the leadership of Alexander 
Thiede, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
the ensemble presented a_ delightful 
program. The works performed were: 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor, Vivaldi, 
arranged by Sam Franko; “Apres 
VEté,” Schmitt; Arensky’s Variations 
on a Theme by Tchaikovsky, and Inter- 
mezzi Goldoniani by Bossi. 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was re- 
cently presented by the Kirkwood 
Choral Club, assisted by the Jessie L. 
Gaynor Choral Club of Webster Groves. 
William B. Heyne conducted. 

Susan L. Cost 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY IN PROVIDENCE 





Koussevitzky Pays Tribute 
to Late President of 


Brown University 


PROVIDENCE, April 20.—At the final 
concert of the season by the Boston 
Symphony, in the E. F. Albee Theatre 
on April 1, Serge Koussevitzky, the 
conductor, paid a touching tribute to 
the late President William H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University, whose 
death occurred recently, referring to 
him as a “devoted patron of music and 
friend of the orchestra,” adding that 
it was Dr. Faunce who conferred upon 
him the distinction of the degree of 
Doctor of Music from Brown Univer- 
sity. Dr. Koussevitzky then asked the 
great audience to stand while the or- 
chestra played a funeral march in 
memory of the deceased. 

A telling feature of the program was 
Ravel’s Bolero. The other numbers 
included the Prelude to Moussorgsky’s 
“Khovantchina,” Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso, and Brahms’s Symphony No. 2. 

The series of concerts at Pembroke 
College in Brown University was 
brought to a brilliant close with a vio- 
lin recital in Alumnae Hall by Paul 
Kochanski on April 2. 


The Providence Art Club sponsored 
a musicale in the art gallery on April 
3. The affair was in charge of Ada 
Holding Miller, soprano, an artist- 
pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows of 
Boston and Providence. The program 
was given by Adele Durant Kean, con- 


tralto, Ruth Moulton, violinist, and 
Christine Gladhill, accompanist. 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel, concert 


pianist of Providence and a member of 
the faculty of the Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege at Bronxville, N. Y., and Jerome 
Swinford, baritone, gave a joint recital 
at the home of Mrs. George St. J. 
Sheffield, on March 27. An audience 
heard these two artists in an exception- 
ally interesting and splendidly ren- 
dered program. 

Mme. Charbonnel played works by 
Schumann, Weber, Mozart, Chopin- 
Liszt and by Liadoff. Mr. Swinford 
sang German lieder and a group in 
English and French. 

Wassili Leps, composer-pianist and 
head of the Providence College of Music 
presented Lorette Gagnon, and Annette 
Aubin, two of his artist pupils in a 
two-piano recital in the Providence 
Plantations Club on March 30. 


N. BISSELL PETTIS 











Passed Away | 


Georges Longy 


ABBEVILLE, FRANCE, April 20.— 
Georges Longy, oboe virtuoso, and first 
oboe of the Boston Symphony from 1898 
to 1925, died suddenly on his farm near 
here on April 14, 

Mr. Longy was born in Abbéville, in 
1868. He graduated as first prize win- 
ner from the Paris Conservatoire in 
1886, and for the next two years was 
first oboe of the Lamoureux Orchestra. 
During the succeeding ten years he held 
similar positions simultaneously at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique and the Colonne 
Orchestra. From his arrival in Boston, 
Mr. Longy was conductor of various 
small orchestral organizations the best 
known of which was the Longy Club 
of woodwind instruments. In 1916, he 
established his own school in Boston. 
He retired from the Boston Symphony 
before there was any question of 
waning of his abilities. Mr. Longy’s 
daughter, Renee Longy-Miquelle is a 
pianist and teacher in Philadelphia. 








August Stradal 


BERLIN, April 1.—August Stradal, 
pianist, died in a hospital at Schén- 
linde in Northern Bohemia recently, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. He was 
born in Teplitz, Bohemia, in 1860, 
studied with Door and Bruckner at the 
Vienna Conservatory and in 1884 with 
Franz Liszt, of whom he was a favorite 
pupil. He toured on the Continent and 
in England as a concert pianist. He 
made many piano arrangements of or- 
chestral works by Liszt and earlier 
composers. 

Dr. Edwin Barnes 

3ATTLE CREEK, MicuH., April 20.—Dr. 
Edwin Barnes, for thirty-six years or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the First 


Congregational Church, died here on 
\pril 14, after a long illness. Dr. 
Barnes came to Battle Creek from 


England in 1881. He was a composer 


hymns. 


William S. Lynch 


William S. Lynch, well known in the 
radio world as announcer and program 
executive of the National Broadcasting 
Company, died on April 14, in the Pros- 


pect Heights Hospital, Brooklyn, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. 

Mr. Lynch was born in Chicago in 
1907, and was one of the youngest men 
in the profession. He is credited with 
the first successful air-to-earth pro- 
gram, in February, 1929. 





G. Stewart Cash 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., April 20.—G. 
Stewart Cash, a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists and organist 
of Grace Episcopal Church here, died 
cn April 5 in the Muhlenberg Hospital. 
Mr. Cash, who was fifty-eight years 
old, had been organist at St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
Christ Episcopal Church, Rye, N. Y., 
and the Cathedral of St. Mark’s, 
Toledo, O. 


Mrs. Bernard Latiner 


Mrs. Goldie Fiersohn Schwartz La- 
tiner, wife of Bernard Latiner, violin- 
ist, died of pneumonia at the Jewish 
Hospital, Brooklyn, on April 3. Mrs. 
Latiner, who was in her sixty-ninth 
year, was born in Rumania. She was 
a sister of Alma Gluck (Mrs. Efrem 
Zimbalist) whose maiden name was 
Reba Fiersohn. 





Mrs. Belle Oppenheimer 


SAN Francisco, April 20.— Mrs. 
Belle Oppenheimer, mother of Selby 
Oppenheimer, San Francisco impre- 
sario, passed away early this week fol- 
lowing a year’s illness. Mrs. Oppen- 
heimer, who was seventy-five years old, 
was a native of New York. 


Harry G. Beegle 

PITTSBURGH, April 20.—Harry G. 
Beegle died at his residence here on 
April 138. Mr. Beegle, who was fifty- 
six years of age, is survived by his 
widow, Clara M. Frey Beegle, two 
brothers and two sisters, one of whom, 
May Beegle, is a prominent concert 
manager in this city. 


Charles Lagerquist 


CHICAGO, April 20.—Charles Lager- 
quist, head of the music department of 
Carl Schurz High School for eighteen 
years, recently died in this city. He 
was fifty-six years old. A. G. 


Wassily Besekirsky 
Heads Violin Faculty at 
Michigan University 


Peer Tey 








Wassily Besekirsky, Noted Violinist and 

New Head of the Violin Department at 

the University of Michigan School of 
Music 


ANN ArRBorR, MICH.,—April 20.—The 
School of Music of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, announces the 
engagement of the distinguished violin- 
ist, Wassily Besekirsky, as professor of 
violin. His services are to begin at the 
summer session, June 30 to Aug. 22, and 
to continue with the regular University 
year, beginning Sept. 29. 

Mr. Besekirsky was born in Moscow, 
where he studied exclusively under his 
father, Wassily Besekirsky, noted vio- 
linist, and teacher at the Conservatory. 
When only twelve years of age, the 
younger Besekirsky made his first pub- 
lic appearance in Moscow, after which 
he continued his studies under his 
father. Dr. Karl Muck, on one of his 
visits to the Russian city, happened to 
hear him play and was so much im- 
pressed by his virtuosity that he ar- 
ranged for him to go to Berlin for a 
recital. He made his debut in that city 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
age of seventeen. He afterward ful- 
filled engagements throughout Europe, 
playing at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig 
under Nfkisch and under other noted 
conductors. 

Later he was appointed professor of 
violin at the Conservatory of Odessa 
and held the first violinist chair in the 
noted quartet which represented that 
institution. In 1913 he resigned and 
came to America, where he was nat- 
uralized and where he has won distinc- 
tion as teacher and performer. His con- 
cert activities have taken him to many 
parts of the United States. He ap- 
peared in New York under Stransky 
and later several times under Leopold 
Stokowski, and travelled through the 
United States and Canada with the 
Russian Symphony as concertmaster 


and violin soloist. For a number of 
years, he was associated with the 
Rhode Island Trio, including Hanns 


Pick and Alvin Schroeder, first ’cellist 
of the Boston Symphony. 


KIEL, GERMANY, March 15.—The 
eighteenth Bach Festival of the New 
Bach Society will take place here from 
Oct. 4 to 6, under the leadership of 
Fritz Stein. 


53 
EVANSTON TO HOLD 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Four-Day Series of Concerts 
to Enlist Services of 
Noted Artists 


CHICAGO, April 20.— The Chicago 
North Shore Music Festival, to be held 
in Evanston at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Gymnasium, May 19, 20, 22 and 
24, will be known as the Peter C. Lut- 
kin Jubilee-Festival, in honor of Dean 
Lutkin’s final year as director. Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink, who appeared at 
the first concert twenty-one years ago, 
has consented to appear twice, on the 
opening night and the Saturday mat- 
inee. The week of music will include 
four evening concerts and a Saturday 
matinee. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under Frederick Stock, will appear at 
all concerts. John W. Beattie will act 
as associate director. A chorus total- 
ing 2,500 voices will be heard, consist- 
ing of the Festival Chorus, High 
School Choir, Children’s Chorus and 
Dean Lutkin’s A Capella Chorus. 

Artists already engaged, besides 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, include Claire 
Dux, Dusolina Giannini, Nanette Guil- 
ford, Florence Macbeth, Jeanette V ree- 
land, sopranos; Alvene Ressiguie, con- 
tralto; Richard Crooks, William O’Con- 
nor; tenors; Frederic Baer, Richard 
Bonelli, Raymund Koch, baritones; and 
Percy Grainger, pianist. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 








Matthay Scholarship Announced 


The third annual scholarship of $1,000 
has been announced by the executive 
committee of the American Matthay 
Association, which recently met at the 
Yale School of Music at the instance of 
Bruce Simonds, president. The contest 
will take place on Saturday, June 7, in 
Sprague Memorial Hall, Yale Univer- 
sity, and prominent musicians will act 
as judges. Contestants must be pupils 
of members of the association, now num- 
bering about a hundred, and must play 
three numbers: a Bach Prelude and 
Fugue, the first movement of the Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Op. 90, and a piece of 
their own choice. Last year’s contest 
was held at Wellesley College under 
the auspices of Professors Hamilton 
and MacDougall of that institution. 


NBC Service Recital Bureau Active 

The NBC Artists Service will main- 
tain an extensive recital department 
next season, directing the New York 
appearances not only of its own list 
of artists, but also for numbers of 


artists not regularly under its man- 
agement. 

Carnegie Hall recitals have been 
arranged for Dusolina Giannini, 


Rudolph Ganz, Mischa Levitzki, Josef 
Lhevinne, Paul Kochanski and Jan 
Smeterlin; Town Hall recitals for John 
Charles Thomas, Walter Mills, Grand 
jany and Leroy, Winifred Macbride, 


Maier and Pattison, and the Russian 
Symphonic Choir; Town Hall sub- 
scription series for the Musical Art 


Quartet and the Gordon String Quartet. 


PRINCETON, N. J., April 20.—The 
combined choirs of Harvard and 
Princeton Universities gave a concert 
of sacred music in the university 
chapel here recently. Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison was the conductor. 
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MISSOURI CLUBS CONVENE IN JOPLIN 





Twelfth Annual Convention 
Brings Throng from All 
Parts of State 


Jopuin, Mo., April 20.—One of the 
largest gatherings of musicians ever 
assembled in southwest Missouri at- 
tended the twelfth annual convention 
of the Missouri Federation of Music 
Clubs held here April 2 to 5. Pre- 
ceding the opening of the convention 
the executive board was entertained by 
the Joplin Music Club at a banquet in 
the new clubhouse of the Woman’s 
Club of Joplin. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. Warren L. Barr, state presi- 
dent, Marie Guengerich, Mrs. J. T. 
Wallace and Mrs. Arthur Hutchison, 
president of the three host clubs, 
Joplin, Carthage and Neosho, respec- 
tively. A musical program was given 
by Mrs. E. L. Diamond, president of 
the Musical Research Club of St. 
Louis; Beatrice Knetzger and Mme. E. 
Jeanne De Arman. 

At a luncheon given at the Connor 
Hotel with Mrs. J. Handley Caldwell, 
state treasurer presiding, addresses 
were made by Mrs. W. K. Roth and 
Birdie Atwood. The musical program 
at the luncheon was given by Phoebe 
Mossman of Kansas City; Mrs. Inez 
May Bringgold Duck of Neosho; Mrs. 
J. T. Wallace of Carthage, and Sarah 
Josephine Porter. A kindergarten 
demonstration was given by pupils of 
Miss Guengerich and Miss Loraine 
St. John. 

The members of the Federation were 
entertained at a tea given by the 
Neosho Music Club at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Reed. The Fed- 
eration banquet at the Connor Hotel 
was the concluding event of the open- 
ing day. The Rev. Cliff Titus, pastor 
of the First Community Church of 
Joplin, delivered the principal address. 
The musical program was given by 
Gladys Morsman of Kansas City; Mrs. 
Jay L. Wilder of Joplin; Arnold M. 
Small of Springfield; Dean T. Stanley 
Skinner of Drury College, Springfield. 
The choir of Ozark Wesleyan College 
of Carthage; Mr. and Mrs. Small of 


Springfield; Clara Schlief of St. Louis; 
Mrs. F. C. Papendick; Will Humble 
and Mrs. Herbert Hakan of Joplin; 
Beatrice Knetzger of St. Louis, and 
Mrs. Marian Wright Powers of 
Carthage. Other talks at the banquet 
were given by Mrs. Cora Lyman of 
Kansas City and by Mrs. Abbie L. 
Snoddy of Mexico. 

State officers were elected the sec- 
ond day of the convention. These in- 
clude Mrs. J. Handley Caldwell of 
St. Louis, president; Lucile Barnes of 
Carthage, Mrs. C. H. Green of Osceola, 
and Clara Drew Miller of Cape 
Girardeau, vice-president; Mrs. Har- 
vey Gleason of Jefferson City, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. William T. Miles 
of St. Louis, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. F. A. Niemoeller of St. Louis, 
treasurer, and Mrs. C. O. Peer of 
Springfield, auditor. Mrs. Cora Lyman 
of Kansas City gave an interesting 
discussion of the state federation and 
Mabel DeWitt of Sedalia played a 
piano solo. 

Following the business meeting the 
delegates motored to Carthage. The 
program here included musical num- 
bers and talks by Mrs. J. Bowdon Bird, 
president of the Kansas City Musical 
Club, and Mrs. O. I. Ash of Moberly. 
Later the delegates were entertained at 
tea at Ozark Wesley College at 
Carthage. The concluding banquet 
was in the form of a carnival at the 
Connor Hotel. Group singing was led 
by George Winter of Joplin. A feature 
was an original song by Mrs. J. 
Harold Cragin in which she described 
the outstanding members of the con- 
vention. Following the banquet an 
elaborate program of choral and or- 
chestral music was given in the Joplin 
High School. 

The final day was devoted to the 
youth of the state and awards were 
made. More than 100 children in 
music clubs of the state competed. 
“Missouri” a song which the St. Louis 
Musical Research Club is seeking to 
have adopted by the Missouri legisla- 
ture as a state song, was sung at all 
sessions of the convention. 


E. R. M. 








New York Clubs Meet ‘| 
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Goliber, baritone; Victor Kolb, tenor; 
Salvatore Picardine, violin; Fred Hol- 
combe, French horn, and Irving Lewen- 
icht, flute. Two artists from the 
Watertown Morning Musicale, Gretchen 
Near Deacon, soprano, and W. W. 
Knoll, pianist, werc heard. Tea was 
served at the B. Forman store. 

A banquet was given in the evening 
at the Sagamore Hotel in honor of 
Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, president 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. The local chairman of the 
banquet was Mrs. James P. Callhan. 
The musical program after the banquet 
was provided by the University of 
Rochester Glee Club, Theodore Fitch, 
conductor. About 200 attended. Bishop 
Francis O’Hern and the Rev. Justin W. 
Nixon were the principal speakers. 

The Friday program included a busi- 
ness meeting in the morning, an after- 
noon concert at the East High School 
by the Rochester Civic Orchestra, Guy 
Frazer Harrison, conductor, the East 
High Choral Club, Marlowe G. Smith, 
conductor; a rhythm band from School 
No. 35, under Maxine Broughton, and 


the Inter-High Band, under A. Clute. 
Tea was served at four-thirty at the 
Eastman Dormitory for Women. 


Choral Contest Held 


In the evening, the Western New 
York Choral Contest was held in the 
Columbus ballroom, the clubs taking 
part being the Catholic Choral Club, 
Young People’s Choir of the Central 
Church, the Art Choir, the Chadwick 
Choral Club, all of Rochester, and the 
State Teachers’ College Senior Girls 
Glee Club, of Buffalo. George McNabb 
of the Eastman School of Music faculty 
gave piano solos. Choral honors went 
to the Buffalo choral club. 

On Saturday, business meeting and 
elections were held including junior 
roll-call and reports, in which thirty- 
five young people from various cities 
participated. Seventeen new junior 
members were registered. A piano and 
violin playing contest was conducted in 
which performers from nine to four- 
teen years of age took part. A joint 
recital by Mu Phi Epsilon and Sigma 
Alpha Iota was given in the afternoon 
at Kilbourn Hall, including vocal, piano 
and organ solos and string quartet num- 
bers by pupils of the Eastman School of 
Music. One act from Nicolai’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” was given by pupils 





St. Louis Municipal Opera 
to Open June 2 


T. LOUIS, April 20.—The St. 

Louis Municipal Theatre As- 
sociation will open the 1930 mu- 
nicipal opera season on June 2, 
instead of June 9, to accommo- 
date thousands of visitors in St. 
Louis as delegates to conventions 
the first week in June. Milton I. 
Shubert is the newly engaged 
general production manager. Da- 
vid E. Russell, who has been 
business manager since the opera 
started in 1919, will continue in 
that position this year. The asso- 
ciation’s campaign for a guaran- 
tee fund is under way, with more 
than $70,000 in subscriptions now 
on hand. It is hoped to obtain 
1000 guarantors and a fund of 
$100,000. 











in the opera department, 
Emanuel Balaban. 

There were between seventy-five and 
100 delegates, many of them coming in 
for the day from local points. At the 
present time, 167 clubs of the State are 
federated, a big advance from the fifty- 
four reported at the last convention two 
years ago. Mrs. Charles L. Garner 
was mainly responsible for the work of 
preparing for the convention. 

The first meeting of the State Fed- 
eration was held in Rochester in 1921. 
The next convention is planned two 
years hence in a city, not yet specified, 
in the south of the State. 

Mary ErtTz WILL 


led by 





Federation Opens Drive 
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pointment being subject to musical re- 
quirements. The abandonment of the 
Army Music School is considered a mis- 
take by the national board, since com- 
missioned bandmasters should be fully 
qualified under army supervision. Major 
Simon A. Dapp, band leader, Eighth 
Infantry, Fort Moultrie, S. C., ad- 
dressed the board concerning: the bill. 

The resignations of Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher and Mrs. Frances Elliot 
Clark from the board of directors were 
accepted with deep regret, these resig- 
nations having been presented first at 
the Milwaukee session of the board last 
fall and followed by a request from 
the board to reconsider. 

The resignations of Mrs. Frank A. 
Seiberling and Mrs. George Houston 
Davis were presented for the first time, 
and requests for reconsideration were 
made. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons sent a message 
of sincere regret that she could not 
function as chairman of the Past Presi- 
dents’ Assembly and as a member of 
the board because of family obligations. 
Request was made that she continue 
membership on the board, which body 
is desirous of giving deserved recog- 
nition to Mrs. Lyons and Mrs. Seiber- 
ling, both past national presidents who 
have rendered outstanding service to 
the Federation. 

Albert N. Hoxie was elected a mem- 
ber of the board. 


Social Events Given 


All who attended this meeting had 
a fine demonstration of true Southern 
hospitality. Frank Myers had general 
charge of all social activities and was 
a master host. 

Musical teas were given by the Cre- 


sendo Club, Miss Tupper, president, a: 
the Pringle Mansion, and by the Musi 
cal Art Club, Mrs. Emmons S. Welch 
president, at the home of Miss Abbi 
M. Howell. Appearing as soloists o: 
these occasions were Miriam Hamei 
pianist; Irene Hart, soprano; Margare' 
Gotjen, violinist; Minnie Butt, Luc) 
Huit and Mrs. Edward Anderson, con 
traltos. 

Complimentary concerts were ten 
dered to the board members by Caro 
lina De Fabritiis, who presented Roge: 
Edouard Chandon, baritone, and by the 
Southern Home Spirituals Society, 
Mrs. Guillard, leader. The Eight 
Singers of Charleston sang charming); 
at one of the board sessions. 

On Thursday evening, forty-five 
board members and chairmen of com- 
mittees were guests of the Society for 
the Preservation of Spirituals at a 
concert and buffet supper. Major 
Alfred Huger, president of this group, 
made an address of welcome and gave 
interesting explanatory remarks before 
each number. 

At the conclusion of the board meet- 
ing, fifteen members of the board went 
to Atlanta, Ga. Here they were delight- 
fully entertained at luncheon at the 
Piedmont Driving Club by members of 
the Atlanta Music Club, Mrs. Wilmer 
L. Moore, president; Mrs. Cliff Hatcher, 
past president and chairman of the 
luncheon; Mrs. De Los Hill, past pres- 
ident and national board member, and 
other officers and chairmen of this club 
of 1400 members. 

Upon invitation of the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs and the 
Women’s International Exposition, the 
board will hold its fall meeting in New 
York during the week of Nov. 17. 

LILLIAN GOVE MUMFORD 


MENGELBERG FOR ENGLAND 





Conductor to Lead London Symphony 
in Autumn Tour 


Willem Mengelberg, who this season 
relinquished his post with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, will con- 
duct the London Symphony next au- 
tumn in an extended tour. Beginning 
Oct. 22, the Dutch leader will take the 
orchestra to the principal cities of En- 
gland, Scotland and Ireland. 

Mengelberg, who early last winter 
reappeared in England after an ab- 
sence of some years, is a favorite there. 
He will bring his Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra to London this 
spring for the first time, to give a 
series of concerts there on May 14, 15 
and 16. 

In addition to the projected series of 
four concerts by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under Toscanini, 
on June 1, 2, 3 and 4, the British cap- 
ital is this spring enjoying visits 
from other notable orchestras. 

Wilhelm Furtwingler is now con- 
ducting the Vienna Philharmonic in 
London in a spring season, beginning 
April 27, in Albert Hall. A_ second 
concert is scheduled for Queen’s Hal! 
on April 29. The German conductor is 
to conduct a series of concerts by the 
Berlin Philharmonic in London and a 
half dozen other English cities in the 
spring of 193]. 


Barbara Lull to Resume Concert Work 


Barbara Lull, violinist, whose serious 
illness interrupted her concert work i: 
the middle of the season and obliged her 
to cancel her remaining engagements, 
expects to resume her activities soo! 
She is being booked for next season i 
the East, South and West. 
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